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enveloping his reUgion in mystery and igno- 
rance ; nor the church of England, to abandon 
that moderation by which she permits every in- 
dividual €t sentire quce k^elity et quce senUat dicere. 

It is not, Sir, without somq, reluctance, that, 
under the influence of these opinions, I have 
prevailed upon myself to address these letters to 
you } and you will attribute to the same motive 
my not having given you this trouble sooner* 
I had. moreover an expectation, that the task 
would have been undertaken by some person ca- 
pable of doing greater justice to the subject, 
and more worthy of your attentionw Perceiv- 
ing,, however, Ihat the two last chapters, the 
fifteenth in particular, of your very laborious 
and classical history of the Decline and FaH of 
the Roman Empire, had made upon many an 
impression not at all advantageous to Christiani- 
ty jT and that the silence of others, of, the clergy * 
especially, began to be looked upon as an ac- 
quiescence in what you had therein advanced ; 
I have thought it my duty, with the utmost re- 
spect and goodwill towards you, to take the 
liberty of suggesting to your consideration a few 
remarks upon some of the passages which have 
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beeji 0steiftme4 (whether you nie«it that ib^y 
should be so esteemed ot riot) as powerfbily jfti- 
litating against that revelation, which stiU h to 
many, what it fiwmerly was to the Greeks— fool* 
khne^s; but which we deeitn to be true, to be 
the power ^Gpd mto salvation to every one that 
helieveth. 

To the inquiry by what means fhe Christian 
iaith obtained so jremarkable a victory Qv6r thif 
established religions of the eartif, you rightly 
a^irswer, by tjbe eviderice of the doctrine it jel^ 
and the ruling provideBcei of its Authorip But 
afterwards, in assigning for this astontshing 
event five secondary causes, derived from the 
passions of the human heart and the general cir^. 
cumstances of mankind, you seem to sojoae to 
have in^uated, that Christianity^ fike other 
impostures, might have made its way iii the 
ivorid^ though its origin had been as hunuulL as 
the means by which you suppose it wsis ^eaid« 
It is no wish or intention of mine, to fasten this 
odium of this insinuation upon you : I shall 
simply endeavour to shew, that the dauaes you 
produce are eidxer inadequate to the attainment 
of the end proposed ^ or that their efficiency^ 
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great as you imagine it, was derived from other 
principles than those you have thought proper 
to mention* 

Your first cause is, " the inflexible, and, it 
you may use the expression, the intolerant zeal 
of the C^hristians, derived, it is true, from tlie 
Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow 
and iinsocial s{nrit which, instead of inviting, 
had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the 
law of Moses.'* — ^Yes, Sir, we are agreed that the 
zqal of the Christians was inflexible ; neither 
deaths nor Ufe^ nor principalifieSy norp<merSy nor 
things present^ nor things to come, could bend it 
into a separation j^ow the love of God, ^hkh tvas 
in Christ Jesm their Lord : it was an inflexible 
obstinacy, in not blaspheming the name of 
Christ, which every where exposed them to jter- 
secution; and which even your amiable and 
philosophic Pliny thought proper,' /or want of 
other crimes, to punish with death in the Chris- 
tians of his province.— We are agreed, too, that 
the zeal of the Christians was intolerant; for it 
denounced tribulation and anguish upon every soiil 
of man that did evil, of the Jew first, and also of 
(he Gentile: it would not tolerate in Christian 
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worship those who supplicated the image of Cab- 
sar, who bowed down at the altars of Pagarnism; 
who mixed with the votaries of Ven\w, or wal* 
lowed in the filth of Bacchanalian festivals. 

But (hough we are thus far agreed with 
fespect to the inflexibility and intolerance of 
Christian zeal, yet, as to the principle from which 
it was derived, we are toto ccelo divided in opinion. 
You deduce it from the Jewish religion; I would ^ 
refer it to a more adequate and a more obvious^ 
source, a full persuasion of the truth of Christie 
anity. Whatl think you that it was a zeal' 
derived "from the unsocial spirit of Judaism, 
which inspired Peter with courage to upbraid the ' 
whole people of the Jews in the very capital of 
Judsea, ] with having delivered up Jesus^ with 
having denied him in the presence of Piiate^ xvith 
having desired a murderer to he granted them in 
his steady mth having killed the Prince of lifeT 
Was it from this principle that the same Apostle 
in conjunction with John, when summoned, not 
before the dregs of the people (whose judgments 
they might have been supposed capable of mis- 
leading, and whose resentment they might have 
despised), but before the rulers and the eiders 
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and the scribes, the dread tribunal of the JeWasfe 
natipn, and commanded by them to teach na 
mpre in the Qame of Jesus — boldly answered, 
that they could not but speak the things "which tfiey 
had seen and heard. They had seen "tvith their 
eg/esi they had handled "with their hands^ the word 
Q^ /i^; and no human jurisdiction could deter 
them from being faithful witnesses of what they 
had seen and heard. Here then you may per- 
Cedye the genuine and undoubted origin .of that 
^^al, whi^h you ascribe to what appears to me a 
v0ry insufficient cause; and which the Jewish 
tuler s were so far from considering a$ the .prdi*' 
qary effect of their religion^ that they were ex- 
ceedingly at a loss how to account £ox it : — mm 
'Kvhen tiiey sofw the boldness of Peter andjohn^ and 
perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant: 
men^ they marvelled. The Apostles, heedless of 
consequences, and regardless of every thing but 
truth, opfioly everywhere professed themselves 
witnesses of the resurrection of Christ; aiid with 
a confidenoe which could proceed from nothing: 
but conviction, and which pricked the Jews to 
the .heart, bade the house ofJmiel knom.a^sured^^ 
that God had wade tluit seme Jesus^ whom ihey 
hadMicifkd^ both Lord and Christ.. 
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I mean not to produce these instances of apos-* 
tolic tesA as direct proofe of the truth of Christie 
anity J for every reh'gion, nay, every absurd sect 
of every reUgion, has had its zealots, who have 
not scrupled to maintain their principles at the 
expense of their lives: and we ovt^t nd more to 
infer the truth of Qitistianity frora^ the mere zeal 
of its propagators, than the truth of Mahomet- 
anism from that of* k Turk. When a man suffers 
himself to be covered with infamy, piUi^ged of 
his property, and dragged at last to the block or 
the stake, rather than give up his opinkm : the 
proper infbreaEice is, not that his opinion is true, 
but that be believes it to be true ^ and a ques^ 
tion of serious discussion immediately presents 
ifcsetf^upon what foundatiim has he built hi* 
belief? This is often an intricate inquiry, ittdu4 
ding in it a vast compass of human learning: a 
Bratnin or a Mandarin, who should dbrsei^ a 
missionary attesting thetmth of Cfaristiani^ with 
bis blood, would, notwithstanding, have a right 
to ask many questions, before it could be expects 
ed that he should give an assent .to our faith. 
In the c^e indeed of the Apostles, the inquiry 
would be much less, perplexed; since it would 
bri^ readlve itself itxtOithis^whether tfaey were 
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credible reporters of facts which they themselves 
professed to have seen : — and it would be ah 
easy matter to shew, that their zeal in attesting 
what they were certainly competent to judge oi\ 
could not proceed from any alluring prospect of 
worldly interest or ambition, or from any other 
probable motive than a love of truth. 

But the credibility of the Apostles* testimony, 
or their competency to judge of the facts which 
they relate, is not now to be examined; the 
question before us simply relates to the principle 
by which their zeal was excited; and it is a mat- 
ter of real astonishment to me, that any pne 
conversant with the history of the first propaga- 
tion of Christianity, acquainted with the oppo- 
sition it every where inet with from the people 
of the Jews, and aware of the repugnancy which 
must ever subsist between its tenets and those 
of Judaism, should ever think of deriving the 
zeal of the primitive Christians from the Jewish 
rehgion. 

Both Jew and Christian, indeed, believed in 
one God, and abominated idolatry; but this 
detestation of idolatry, had it been unaccompa* 
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hied with the belief of the resurrection of Christ, 
would probably have been just as inefficacious in 
exciting the zeal of the Christians to undertake 
the conversion of the Gentile world, as it had 
for ages been in exciting that of the Jew. But 
supposing, what I think you have not proved, 
and what I am certain cannot be admitted with« 
out proof, that a zeal derived from the Jewish 
reUgion inspired the first Christians with forti- 
tude to oppose themselves to the institutions of 
PagE^nism ; what was it that encouraged them to 
attempt the, conversion, of their own country*^ 
men? Amongst the Jews they met with no 
^ superstitious observances of idolatrous rites; 
and therefore amongst them could have no op« 
portunity of ^^ declaring and confirming their 
zealous c^posdtion to Polytheism, or of fortify*^ 
iog by frequent protestations their attachment to 
the Christian faith." Here then, at l^mt, th^ 
cause you. have assigned for Christian zeal ceases 
to operate; and we must look out for some other 
principle than a zeal against idolatry, or we shall 
never be. able satis&ctorily to explain the ardour 
with which the Apostles pressed the disciples ol 
Moses to become the disciples of Christ. 
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Again, does a determined opposition to, and 
aD open abhorrence of every the minutest i^rt 
of an established religion appear to you to be 
the most likely method of conciliating to another 
&ith those who profess it ? The ChristianSj you 
contend, could neither mix with the Heathens 
in their convivial entoiainm^its, nor partake 
with them in i^ eelebmtioii of their ^olemq fes- 
tivals ; they could neitljer associate with them 
ia their hymeneal nor funeral rites i they could 
not cultivate their arts^ or be spectators^ of tbi^r 
shows ; in short, in order to escape the r|tes of 
Polytheism, they were in your opinion obliged 
to renounce the commerce of mankind^ and all 
the offices ^md amusements of life» Now, how 
siich an extravagant and intemperate zeal as you 
here describe^ can, humanly speaking, be con- 
sidered as one of the chief causes of the quick 
propagation of Chris^nity, in oppoi^tion to all 
the established powers of Paganism, is a circum* 
stance I can by no means compreheyid. The 
Jesuit missipoaries, whose human prudence no 
one will question, were quite of a contrary way 
of thinking; and brought a deserved censure 
upon theiitselves for not scrupling to propagate 
the faith of Christ, by indulging to their Pagan 
6 
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Gonverts « frequent use of idolatrous ceremo* 
nies. Upon the whole it appears to me, that 
the Christians were in no wise indebted to the 
Jewi^ religion for the zeal with which they pro* 
pagated the gospel amongst JewB as well as Genr 
tiles; ahd that such a zeal as you describe^ let 
its principle be what you please, could never 
have been devised by any human undetstanding 
as a probable mean of promoting the progress 
of a reformation in religion, much less could it 
have been thought of or adopted by a few ignof 
rant and unconnected men, 

Jn expatiating upon this subgect you have 
taken an opportunity o£ remarking, that *« the 
contemporaries of Moses and Joshua had beheld 
with careless indifference the most amazing 
miracles — ^and that, in contradiction to every 
known principle of the humiin mind^ &at singu* 
lar people (the Jews) seems to have yielded a 
stronger and tnore ready assent to the traditions 
of liieir remote ancestors than to the evidence 
of their own senses." This observation bears 
hard upon the veracity of the Jewish Scriptures; 
and, was it true, would force us eidier to reject 
them, or to admit a positron as extraordinary as 
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a miracle itself— that the testimony of others 
produced in the human mind a stronger degree 
of conviction^ concerning a matter of fact^ than 
the testimony of the senses th^emselves* It hap- 
pens however, in the present case, that we a^ e 
under no necessity of either rejecting tiixe Jewish 
Scriptures, or of admitting such an absurd posi* 
tion; for the fact is not true, that the cpntem- 
poraries of Moses and Joshua beheld with care- 
less indifference the miracles related in the Bibl§ 
to . have been performed in their &vour. That 
these miracles were not sufficient to awe the 
Israelites into an uniform obedience to the The- 
ocracy, cannot be denied; but whatever reasons 
may be thought best adapted to account for the 
propensity of the Jews to idolatry, and their frcr 
quent defection from the worship of the One tru^ 
God, " a stubborn incredulity'* cannot be admitr 
ted as one of them. 

To men, indeed, whose understandings have 
been enlightened by the Christian revelation, and 
enlarged by all the aids of human learning ; 
who are under no temptations to idolatry from 
without, and whose reason from within would 
revolt at the idea of worshipping the infinite 
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Author of the universe under any created sym- 
bol ;— to men who are compelled, by the utmost 
exertion o£ their reason, to admit as an irrefra- 
gable trutii, what puzzles the first principles of 
all reasoning — ^the eternal existence of an un- 
caused Being ; and who are conscious that they 
cannot give a full account of any one phaenome- 
non in nature, from the rotation of the great orbs 
of the universe to the germination of a^ blade d£ 
grass, without having recourse to him as the 
primary incomprehensible cause of it; — and who, 
from seeing him every where, have, by a strange 
&tality (converting an excess of evidence into a 
principle of disbeh'e^) at times doubted con- 
cerning his existence any where, and made the 
very universe their Oodj— to men of such a 
stamp, it appears almost an incredible thing, 
that any human being which had seen the order 
of nature interrupted^ or the uniformity of its 
course suspended, though but for a moment^ 
should ever afterwards lose the impression of 
reverential awe which they apprehend would 
have been excited in liieir minds, fiut what- 
ever effect the visible interposition of the Deity 
might have in removing the scepticism, or con- 

c 
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^Hung the faith of & few philosoidiers, itisi with 
me 4 vtfy ^eht doohty whether the people m 
^ei3.€ral of our 4«ys would be mtOB strongly a& 
iecied fay it than thej ttpptar to b«te been w 
JJae days of Mose^* 

. , Was any people niiuier heaTen to escape tlte 
certain destrnctioo iuQjpending xyver them, ftam 
the close pursuit ^ an enraged and irresistible 
^enemy, by seeing the waters of the ocean beernn- 
ing a watt to them m their right hand mid on Ihekr 
iefii they would, I apprehend, be agitated by 
the very sseo^e pasdioiis we are told Xkut Israietites 
.were, when they i^w the Sea returning to l^is 
^tr^ngtb, and swallowing up the host of Pha- 
raoh 5 they mould Jear ihe Lardj ^they m^ould le- 
fieMihe Lwdy and the^wonld express dheir fitith 
and their fear by upraising tbe Lord:— they -would 
aU)t behold rsacfa a^eat wwk with careless inc^ 
Jerence^ but "with ustoinshmeirt ^emA terror ; tier 
'would y%m he able to detect die slightest 'tres^ige 
>6fstitblm^imreduHt/\m di^ song of gratitude. 
No length of itiflK Tivould be a%le to %lot -from 
rtheir mitickitheiiBasiiioiy of inich a tiransacfiioB, or 
ifiduoe andoubt mdnoermug its Author ; tkeagfh 



^tMK« btweisr %i^4 ^ir^ mig^f i^ake thet« c^U, 
out ibr water anc^ luead, «Uh 9^ deflp^pdiqg ^ 
Mb^liiaiift impqftunity. - 

B|^ (t w^ ^t ^t th^ ^ed 8e^ ot^f fh§t the 
]t$iai»))te» i-egf^'^ed ^<^^ 6iQineth|«g vptpve th)|ii ^ 
^^k^s. ifkiliffevaixe the una^^ing qilc^cles which 
Gft^ ^ wrqMght>, fijFn y?he^ th^ ^«^yr v^9 de- 
clared to them from mount Sinaj, ^i? the jgfiop^ 
saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the 

<^ off; (in^ tkm ««frf «p*J Modify ^g^ Wm 
viith US* m^ we'^ *«wr i M fct wt GffA sgp^ 

tft yo» to ppfta^r yfh^th^r ijijs i^^ the ^gv3g9 of 

Wf sff» tf44 »ft ^cMptw^e? tWi that ^hils^ any 

s^tt^ ^l?§i ^]^\^ p(eop^^ ipwe<;i t|3i,^ Lqr4 ; i^ 
ifpj^t^^m vJfKPh * 5igh^ qf't)ie iflij^cl^s l|^f| 

\ c 2 ■ 
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consequence, refused — till Moses and Joshua, 
and all their contemporaries, were gathered 
unto their fathers; till another generation after 
them arose^ which knew not the Lord^ nor yet the 
'works wJi$ch he had done for Israel. But tJte 
people served the Lord all the days of Joshua^ 
and all the days of the elders that outlived Joshua^ 
who had seen all the great works, of the Lord that 
he did for Israel. 

I am far from thinking you, Sir, unacquainted 
with Scripture, or desirous of sinking the weight 
of its testimony ; but as the wards of the history 
from which you must have derived your obser- 
vation, will ndt support you in imputing car^/^^j 
indifference to the contemporaries of Moses, or 
stubborn incredulity to the forefathers of the Jews, 
I know not what can have induced you to pass 
so severe a censure upon them, except that you 
look upon a lapse into idolatry as a proof of infi. 
delity. In answer to this I would remark, that 
with equal soundness of argument we ought to 
infer, that every one who transgresses a religion, 
disbelieves it } and that every individual, who in 
any comniunity incurs civil pains and penalties^ 
is a disbeliever of the existence of the authority 
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by wfiich they are inflicted. The sanctions of the 
Mosaic law were, in your opinion, tenninated 
within the narrow Umits of this lifej in that par- 
ticular, jthen, they must have resembled the sanc- 
tions of all other civil laws : transgress and die 
is the language of every one of them, as well as 
that of Moses ; and I know not what reason we 
jiaye to expect that the Jews, who were ani- 
mated by the same hopes of temporal rewards, 
impelled by the same fears of temporal punish*- 
ments, with the rest of mankind, should have 
Ji)een so singular in their conduct^ as never to 
have listened to the clamours of passion before 
the still voice of reason ; as never to have pre- 
ferred a present gratification of sense, in the lewd 
celebration of idolatrous rites, before the rigid 
observance of irksome ceremonies. 

Before I release ^ou from the trouble of this 
Letter, I cannot help observing, that I could 
have wished you had furnished your readet with 
Limborch's answers to the objections of the Jew 
Orobio, concerning the perpetual obligation of 
the law of Moses. You have indeed mentioned 
Limborch with respect, in a short note j but 
though you have studiously put Into the mouUi^ 
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of the Jud&mng OhrlstM in ^ laposlbiie ^y«^ 

Mfd With great Mi^gdi imertlsid tn ybur tes^t^ 

whatever hail been said by Ombt^ t>t* oth^m 

against dhfistiaiiity, ftbm t^ 8tif)pM0dl peip^^ 

tuity df the Mosaic disp^n&atiofi ; y^i y<m faavid 

not favoured tis \dth a^ny one of the nuixierdiis 

repfies which ^ave befell ftnade to those itee^ngly 

istrong obje6tK)ns. Vcm are p9eteed^ it h true^ 

to say, *<that thfe induMfy ^f oorieamed cfiviiaes 

hsts ^butidantly e^i^ned the ^^tnbigudais Ian* 

guage of the Old T6s«amefit, aod the ambigKnona 

contlact erf the apostolic te^cfeers,** It requires^ 

Sir, no learned industry to exp9aiti what is so cto* 

vious and so e^re^s, tba:t he i^bo mm may r^ad 

it. The language of the Old Teiita^iettt is fihii& t 

Behold^ ihe ^affs cmte^ sdih fife Lardy dua tmU 

make a new covenant with tkt^ hbuu txfi$pad^ •And 

"with the hotise of Judah; not according to the 

tmenant fhat I made iscith their j^thers^ m the 

day that t iiook ffiem by the ha^ to bring 4A»ni 

vut of *S%e hnd of JPgypt. Thts^ wiethidcs, ia a 

dear an A 'solemn deelamtion-^thetife is hohwiIh^ 

guity at all in it^-^that the <:ovenant with Mbse* 

was not to be petpetnal, but wia in some Aiture 

lime to give way to a new covenant. I will not 

detwn you witti an explanation ^ whit Moses 
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bifliaeif his stid upon this subject ; but yoii maj 
try, .if you please, whether you can ippTy the 
foUowiBg declaration, which Moses made to the" 
Jews, to any prophet or succession of prophets, 
with the same propriety that you can to Jesus 
Chmiz-^Thc Lord tiiy God mU raise up unto 
tiee a ^ofMtJrem ike midst qfthetj of thy bre-i 
tkrenj Ukc unto me: unto him shall ye hearken.^ 
If y<m think this ambiguous or obscure, I an-' 
swer, That it is not a hi^ory, but a prophecy, 
and, as such, unavoidably liable to some degree 
of obscurity, till interpreted l^ the event. 

Npr was the ^ocNoduct of the Aposdes more 
ambiguotts than the ianguage of the Old Testa* 
ment : they did not indeed at first eon^)refaeniI 
the whole of <]»e nature of the new dispensation r 
and when they did understand it better, they 
did not think proper upon every occasion to use 
tbesr CSirifitian liberty; but, with trae Ohristian^ 
chadty, accommodated thaaisflves in matter^ <^ 
indoliBrcpce >o the prqudiods of their sneaker 
fawthi^eiL. But he who changes his conduct with' 
a change 'OfaentiineqiB, proceediag ftom an iii. 
oease of ,kiDOTjidedge,^is not aaaibiguotts m hitf 
conduct:; nor^ihouldiipiieaeeusedefaciripahfe 
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dupliqity, who in a matter x)f the last importance 
endeavours to. conciliate the good-will x>f all, by 
copformii^g in a few innocent observances to the 
particular persuasions of difFereijit men. 
t ' .. . " " ■ . ., 

, Ope reoiarA: morie^and I have done. In your 
qrCcpunt of th^ Gnostics, you have given us a very 
minute catalogue of the objections which they 
made to the authority of Moses, from his account 
of the creation, of the patriarchs, of the law, and 
of the attribute;? of the Deity. I have not lei- 
sure to. examine whether the Gnostiqs of former 
ages really made all the objections you have 
mentioned 5 I take it for granted, upon your 
authority, that they did : but I am certain, if 
they did, that the Gnostics of modern times have 
no reason to be puffed up with their knowledge, 
or to be had in admiration as men of subtile 
penetration or refined erudition : they are all 
miserable copiers of their brethren of antiquity j 
and neither Morgan, nor Tindal, nor Bpling- 
broke, nor Voltaire, have been able to produce 
scarce a single new objection. You think that 
Uie Fathers have juot properly answered the 
Gnostics* I make no question. Sir, you are 
able to .answer them to your own satisfaction. 
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and inFormed of every thing that has been said 
by our indmtrious imnes upo^ the subject \ and 
we should have beep glad, if it had fallen in 
with your plan to have administered together 
With the poison its antidote: but since that is 
not the case, lest its malignity should spread 
too far, I must just mention it to my younger 
readers, that Leland and others, in their replies 
to the modern Deists, have given very full, and 
as many learned men apprehend, very satis&c- 
tory answers to every one of the objections which 
you have derived from the Gnostic Heresy, 

I am, &c. 



f 



LETTER II. 



^^ The doctrine of a future life, improved bj 
every additional circumstance which could give 
weight and efficacy to that important truth,'' 
is the second of the causes to which you at- 
tribute the quick increase of Christianity* Now 
if we impartially consider the circumstances of 
the persons towhotn the doctrine, not simply of 
a future Ufe> but of a future life accompanied 
with punishments as well as rewards ; not only 
of the immortality of the soul, but of the immor- 
tality of the soul accompanied with that of the 
resurrection, was delivered ; I cannot be of opi- 
nion that, abstracted from the supernatural tes- 
timony by which it was enforced, it could have 
met with any very extensive reception amongst 
them. 

It was not that kind of future life which they 
expected i it did not hold out to them the pu- 



ffi»hiA^nl» of tb^ mfbrfld regioii* ts nmUsJUMau 
To tb« quwtioA^ t2taif 4 poit mortm moMmt 
ttoimif «h«y looiM not mnswer with Citdro had 
thu pirikBOf)heili<-^JRniiM eviv cMcerib ; b^caue 
«bef6 «M 4 gt^t piN^^iHty that it might be 
qwM oebefwitse^Uh tiiMi^ ^ am not to learn 
^«ittb«f« ate pafe^s&gtt$ to b^ picked up iik th« 
ii^iti6g^dfth6antientelri^h might be (produced 
kk pit>^ of tb«fr electing a £itttre atate of 
punishment for the flagitious ; but this dpinioa 
was worn out ofcredit before the time of our 
Saviours the whote disputation in the first book 
bt the Tuscaian Quefetrons, goes upon the other 
Buppo'sition. Nor was the absurdity of i3^ doc- 
trine of ihtore pimli^hmentd confined to the 
wrttinjg^ of the philosophers, or the drdes of the 
learned and polite ; ibr Cicefo, td mention no 
others, makes no ^cret of it in hispnhfic plead- 
ings before the people at large. You yonrself. 
Sir, have referred to his Otation ibr Cluentiust 
In this oration, ytfu may remember, he makes 
great mention of a very abandoned fellow, who 
had forged 1 know not how many wills, mur- 
dered I know not how many wives, and peipe- 
tmteda thousand oilier viUanies} y^t even to 
this profligate, by name Oppianicus, he is per* 
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miaded that deatib was hot the occasion of aajr 
iBvil*. Hence, I think, we may conclude, that 
such of the Romans as were not wholly infected 
with the. annihilating notions of Epicurus, but 
entertained (whether from remote tradition or 
enlightened argumentation) hopes of a future 
life, had no manner of expectation of such a life 
as included in it the severity of punishment de- 
nounced in the Christian scheme against the 
wicked. 

. Nor was it that kind of future life which they 
wished : they would have been glad enough of 
an Elysium which could have admitted into it 
jnen who had spent this life in the perpetration 
of every vice which can debase and pollute the 
human heart. To abandon every seducing gra- 
tificatipn of sense, to pluck up every latent root 
of ambition, to subdue every impulse of revenge,- 
to divest themselves of every inveterate habit in 
which their glory and their pleasure consisted ; 

* Nam nunc quidem quid tandem mali illi mors attqlit ? 
nisi foftd ineptiis ac fabulis ducimur, ut existimemus apud 
inferos impiorum supplieia perferre, ac plures ilHc oflbndisse 
inimicos quam hic reliquisse — quae si falsa sintjidqnodomaei 
intelligunt, &c. 

■ ' ■" s ■ • ••■'■■ 
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to do all this and more, before they could look 
up to the doctrine of a future life without terror 
and amazement, was not, one would think, an 
easy undertaking : nor was it likely that many 
would forsake the religious institutions of their 
ancestors, set at nought the gods under whose 
auspices the Capitol had been founded, and 
Rome made mistress of the world ; and suffer 
themselves to be persuaded into the belief of a 
tenet, the very mention of which made Felix 
tremble, by any thing less than a full convic- 
tion of the supernatural authority of those who 
taught it. 

The several schools of Gentile philosophy had 
discussed, with no small subtlety, every argu- 
ment which reason could suggest, for and against 
the immortality of the soul ; and those uncertain 
glimmerings of the %ht of nature would have 
prepared the minds of the learned for the recep- 
tion of the full illustration of this subject by the 
gospel, had not the resurrection been a part of 
the doctrine therein advanced. But that this 
corporeal frame, which is hourly mouldering 
away, and resolved at last into the undistinguished 
mass of elements from which it was at first de^ 



rivftd^ ihoiUd ever b« cIslM \x)i& fnmarAi% ^ 
^«tf 1^ eorru^hh sbmdi tiver jwl on mcmrup^ 
^on ; ift a troth so &r raaiQV«d from the ap|iire- 
hemion of pbitosi^>hiiml foseareb^ so diasofiottt 
fHifn the eomnRoa ccMi^eptiona of mankiod^ tluit 
«mMgat aU rank? ai^id pe?wattQiis i^ men it vem 
Mteemed an impossible thinig. At Athena the 
fihilesqobefs l>ad liatened with patienoe to Si. 
PauU whiJfit ikey oonoeived hi9i hut a setter ^farih 
^Hrmige gQ(hs but a« 9aoQ a^ tbey cqmpfe- 
hended that by the oiNSfrptfrif he neant the vesur-^ 
f aetioa, they tidrned from hini witi^ /eontempt. It 
was principally the insisting upon the. same to- 
pic, which made Festus think that much learning 
ksd rmifi him wuxd. Aod^tbe questions. Mow 
mv ^ iicad raked up ! and, WiA *whqi Imdy do 
^liy came f aeepi^ ]3f Paul's soliieitode to avavw 
them vrith fiihiesa apd precisiiin,^ ta have been 
S¥it uflifirequeiidy prapoa^ to bim hy these «h^ 
«em deairouB iof faeeooi&iig CbristiABL 

Tb4 doeteiae of a &ukiMe life thofi, ^ ps^ 
fiiulged in the gospel, being nekher agreeable to 
^t eKpeotatiens, nor corriespandftiig with tjsie 
mehB»^ aoff cNinfor«aUb to tb# leaflou, pf tfoe 
jQiiiitHes, I eau cSkooyer n^ imtiye (senting 
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the trite One, ihe diviiie poWer of ks ^m . 
preaidi^jni) wbich could induce them to reotiw 
it i and, io oooae^ente of &m fedUef, to coiw 
fya» tbekr loose mcrals to the rigid atradafd of 
goapel purity^ iqitm ti)« »ere notbimty of s ftv 
tHmteoaiitibla fi^enxKn of Jodeft. And mea 
jFim youiisfilf^ ^^ Medb io tiimr changed your 
Ofdni^ concmmg tbe eft):!aiC3r of itbe expoctaliqii 
of ii^ilivre h&in ocruviertisg tbe flmtfaeas, ¥ABtJt 
ym obafin«i» to ^tb^ &ilQmeig chafrter, dmt ^ die 
Sagan ^mltiiifede reieryiog ibotr gmtittuda &r 
itaaiporal bmafite iibiiev ngaotod tha raeitfafta-. 
Ide ps^sm)^ bf lii& alicl ianoortility lAieh was 
4g0ei^ » ;n&a]»wl by.Jesm of J!4uaMt^*^^ 

Mpote8qtiii»i t« of opting 
iMf ossible for i^2fistia«ity to abdbllsh jtee^f ia 
Chftoatiiid tba f^t, fnosa ibk loicMmstaoca, iJiat 
4t prokibJAi aylimdlify of winbsx Sow tboi ooidd 
it bavf hetim fOflsSilfi fi)r >k tta ibaire penraAad Ae 
voluptoQiiis fdqpitaU and traiGCBsed the utoia^t 
limits of the empire of Rome, by the feeble ef- 
. i&m dftbiMnao iodi«sl/y^ o^ 

^mwoisted^ Aair i^s^ aiid traelwi the 4oe- 
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trines of Christ's speedy appearance, of the mil- 
lennium, and of the general conflagration; 
amongst those additional circumstances Which 
gave weight to that concerning a future state* 
Before I proceed to the examination of the effi- 
ciency of those several circumstances in alarming 
the apprehensions of the Gentiles, what if I should 
grant your position ? Still the main question re- 
cursH— From what source did they derive the fears 
which converted them ? Not surely from the 
mere human labours of men, who were every 
where spoken against, made a spectacle'^of, and 
considered as the filth of the world, and the ofl& 
scouring of all things — ^not surely from the hu- 
man powers of him who professed himself rude 
in speech^ in bodily presence contemptible^ and a 
despiser of the exceUency of speech, and the enti^ 
cing words qfmen^s wisdom. No, such wretched 
instruments were but ill fitted to inspire the 
haughty and the learned Romans with any other 
passions than those of pity or contempt 

^ Now, Sir,/ if you please, we will consider that 
universal expectation of the approaching end of 
the world, which, you think, had such great influ- 
ence in converting the Pagans to the profession 
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^f CSiristianHy* The near approaeh, ^oa say, 
•of this wonderful event bad been predicted by 
;th9. Apoi^es, '^though the jevolutidh of sevens 
,^Q centuries has ipstructf^ us not to prdss too 
closely the mysterious langt^e of propbocy and 
revelation^" That this opinion j evenin thietimwf 
of the Apostles^ had made its way intb the Chn%* 
tuax ehiirch^ I readily admit; bttt that the Apoffr- 
ties ever either predicted thiar erent to dthers^ or 
cherished the €xpecteti<m of it in fjiediselves, 
does not seem prob2d)le to me. As this is. a point 
0f some difficulty and importanee, yod will sa£br 
me tQ explain it at some lengths 

It mu$t be owned that thdre ate several patf- 
usages in the writings of th6 Apostles, whieh^ at 
il^st View, seem to countenance the opinion ydu 
have adopted* Now^ says SU Paul, in his Epistle 
td the Romans, it is high time to awake ouiqf 
Meep i Jbr mm is our SaJvatian nearer than when 
xve Mieved. The night isjhr spent, the day is njt 
hand. And in his First Eiristle to the Thess^ 
lolflans h6 comforts sach of them as wer? sorrow- 
ittg^Gx the toss of their friends, by assuring them 
tbdt they were iiht lost for eter j buf that the 
iatd^ when be- came, would bring UuSm wifb 
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rhim J and that they would not, in the participle 
tion of any blessingsy be in any vnse behind those 
who should happen then to b^ alive : «)<?, says 

-*be (the Christiai^s cf whaEteVer age or countiy, 
agreeable to a frequent use' of the pr()noup -w), 
which are' alive and remain unto the coming of the 
*L(frdy shall not pfeoent thep which are asleep ; 
for the Lord himself shall descend JrMihe(pen 
with a shout^with the 'Voice of the archangel^ and 
mth the trump of Gody anff the dead* in Christ 
shall rise first ; thenl we which are alive j arid re- 
^atnyshaU be caught up together with them- in the 
clouds J to meet ihe Lord. In his Epistle ^to the 
Philippians he ^exhorts his Christian brethren 
Wot to disquiet themselves with cdrking* cares 
•about their temporal concerns, from this power- 
*fuV consideration, that the iJord was. at hand : 
'Let your moderation he known unto all men ^ the 
^Lordis athandj be careful about nothing. -The 
'Apostle to the Hebrews inculcates the' same ddc- 
'Aine, admonishing his converts to provoke. one 
'^another to love:,' and to good works ; and so^*muck 
'ihe more^ aJs they saw the day approaching. The 

' &ge in which the Apostles lived, isjfr6quent*y 
Called by ^them the end of the world,* the^last 
Hteys,^4he lai^ hour. I tlunk it unnecessary^ S&r, 
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to trouble you with ^an explication of thase; znd 
other similai: texts'of Scripiture, which iare usually 
adduced 'in support of your opinion ; since I 
hope, to be: able to give you a diirect proofs that 
the Apostles. Neither Qou^forted. themselves,' nor 
encouraged others^, with the delightful hope of 
seeing their Ma^ter.coming. again into the world* 
It is .evident then that St. John, who survived all 
the. other ^Apostles, ..could not have had any such 
. expectation ; since in the Book of the Revelation^ 
thejfuture^eveuts of the Christian church, which 
were not to take place, many of them, till a long 
series of years aftet his death, and some of y/hich 
have not yet been accomplished^ are there ini^ 
nutely described. 1 St. Peter, in like manner, 
strongly Jntimates, that the day of the Lord 
anight be said to be at hand, though it was at 
the distance of a thousand years or more; for in 
replying to the taunt of those, who did then; or 
should . in future ask. Where is the promise qfhis 
coming?, he .says, BelMed^ he not ignorant of tMs 
one thing i that one, day is mth the Lord as a 
thousand i/ear.s^, and a thousand y^ars as one day: 
The Lord is riot slack concerning hispromisey as 
some .men jCQunt] slackness. . And. he ^speaks! of 
patting .off bis tabemac}e,.astheLord had shewed 

n 2 
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Kim ; and c£ his endeavour, that the Christiknd 
after his, decease might be able to have these 
liiings in remembrance : so that it is past a 
doiibt, he could not be of opinion that the 
Lord, would coine in hit time. As to St Paul^ 
upon a partial view of whose writings the doc-^ 
triise concerning the s^edy cothing of Christ ia 
principally founded^ it is manifest l^at he was 
conscious ' he idiould not live to see it, notwith-* 
i^tanding the expression before m^ntionedy we 
which c^e dlwe ;. for he foretels his own ddath in 
<f xpiess. tecms^mfAe lime qf mj departure h at 
Hand; and he speaks of his reward^ not as im- 
fiiedktdy to be conferred on him ; but aa laid up 
^nd reserved for hi^i tilt some future d&y^^Thave 
Jbught a good Jight^ I have Joshed my course ; 
hemefar^ there is laid upjdr nie a crotm qf 
rtghteojisness^which the Lordy the righteous Judge^ 
shall give ^e at that day. There is moreoyec 
one passage in hia writings, which is so express 
aiid ^U to the purpciser that it ^vrill pnt Ae mat« 
ter. I think beyondaK dpubt ;. it occurs in bis 
Secondv ]^stle to ihe ThessaioQians : they, it 
leemi^ bad either by misinterpreting some parts 
bif his formerlldler to.them, or by the preaching 
itaoBle^ itho had not the spirit of trut|t^ by 
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same means or other, they had been led to ex« 
pect the speedy coming of Christ, and beeni 
greatly disturbed in mind upon that account. 
To remove tht$ error, he vntes to them in the 
following very solemn and ai^tionate manner : 
JVe beseech you^ brethren^ hy the coming of our 
Lord Je^ Cftrist^a^d hy our gathering together 
unl& him^ that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be 
troubled J neither by spirit, nor hy word, nor by 
Utter as from us^ as that the day of the Lord is at 
hand; let no man deceive yot/L by any means. He 
then goes on to describe a £iUing away, a great 
corruption of the Christian church, which was to 
happen before the day o£ the Lord* Now by 
this revelation of the n^anof sin, this mystery of 
iniquity, which is to be consumed with the spirit 
of his mouth, destroyed by jthe brightness of bis 
4X)xning^ we have every reason to believe, is to 
be understood the past and present abomination^ 
of tbe church of Borne. How then can it be 
said of PauU who clearly foresaw this corruption 
Above seventeen hundred years ago, that he ei&. 
jpected the coming of the Lord in his own day ? 
Xet us press, iSiri, the . mysterious language of 
prophecy and revelation as closely as you please ; 
4Mit ietus pcess^iA truly.; juid lire |nay^ perhaps^ 
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find reason from thence to receive, with less, re- 
luctance, a religion, which describes a corrup* 
tion, the strangeness of which, had it not'been 
foretold in unequivocal terms,njight have amazed' 
even a friend to Christianity* 

I will produce you, Sir, a prophecy, which 
the more closely you press it, the more reason 
you will have to believe, that the. speedy coming 
of Christ could never have been predicted by the 
Apostles. Take it, as translated by £ishop 
Newton : But the Spirit speaketh. expressly ^ that 
in the latter times^ some shall apostatize Jrom tfie 
faith; giving heed U) erroneous spirits ^ and doc'- 
irines concerning demons^ through the hypocrisy 
6f liars ; Having, their conscience seared Wftha red 
hot iron ; forbidding to marry, and commanding 
id abstain f-om meats.^^Here you have aii ex- 
press prophecy— the Spirit h^th spoken it-^that 
in the latter times — not immediately^ biit at 
soine distant, period — ^^some should apostatize 
fnomthe faith — some who had been Christians^ 
should in truth be sano longer-r-but should 
give heed to erroneous, spirits, and doctrines con^ 
.cerning demons ;— Presa this expression doselyi 
-a»d you may,^ perbaps> discover in it the erro; 
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neous' tenets, and the demon . or saifit. wdrship 
of the cbyrch of Rome ; — througii the hypocrisy 
of liars :-— You recognize, up doubt, the priest- 
bood, and the martyrologists ;*-^ — ^having theiir 
conscience seared with a red-hot. iron :r—Cal}ousi, 
indeed, must his conscience be, who, trafficis in 
indulgences ;T-forbidding to .marry, and! com- 
iuanding to abstain from meats : — [This language 
needs no pressing ; it disjcovers, at once, the ua- 
bappy votaries of monastic life, and the. mortal 
j;in of eating flesh oji fast days. 

If, notwithstanding what, has been said, you 
.should still be of opinion, that the. Apostles 
expected Christ would come ia their-time; H 
will not follow, that this their error ought in any 
^i^e to diminish their authority as preachers of 
the gospeU I am «e])sible tbia position . msuy^ 
jalarm even some ^^^ell-wiphers to Christiahity.; 
<and supply its enemies with what they will think 
an irrefragable argument., Th,e Apostles, tb^ 
will say, were inspired with the spirit of truth j 
and yet they fell into a- gross/ mistake, concern- 
ing a maleter of great importance ; bo.^r is|bisr tp 
be reconciled ? Perhaps, in the following manner: 
y^en th§ time of oyr Savionr's njipistryjw^s 

7 
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lieariy at aa end, lie thOi%M: proper to raise fb^ 
spirits of his disciples, who were quite ciast down 
with what he had told them about his design of 
leaving them j by promiising, th^the would send 
to them the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the 
Spirit of truth ; who shoiild teaeb them all things, 
4nd lead them into all truth. And we know, 
that this his promise was jaccomplished (m the 
day of Pentecost, when they were all filled with 
ihe Holy Giiost j and we know farther, that Irom 
that time forward, they were enabled to speak 
with tongues, to work miracles, to preach the 
WcJrd with power, and to comprehend the mys- 
tery of the new dispensatioii which was commit- 
ted unto tibem« But we hav^ po reason from 
lience to conclude, th^at they were immediately 
inspired witji the apprehension of whatever might 
be known; that they bepame acquainted with 
.all kinds of trqth : they were undoubtedly led 
into such truths as it was necessary fox them to 
know, in order to their converting th^ world to 
Christianity ; btjt in other things, th^y were pro- 
' b&bly left to the exercise of thejir understatidings, 
as other men f^sually are. BjUt surely they mjght 
be proper witnesses of the life and resurrectic^ 
of Christ, though they w^re not acquainted wiJh 
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fveiy thing whisih might have been known; 
though, in particular, they were ignorant of the 
precise tiim when our Lord would come to judge 
the world. It can be no iftipeachment, eSthe^ 
1^ their, integrity as men, or dieir ability as 
historians, or their honesty as preachers of 
the gospel, that they were unacquainted with 
what had nerer been revealed to lliem ; that 
they followed their own understendings where 
they had no better light to guide them ; leaking 
from conjecture, when they could not speak from 
certainty j of themselves, when they had no 
commandment of the Lord. They knew but i^ 
part, and they prophesied but in part ; and con- 
cerning this particular point, Jesiis himself had 
told Ihem, just as he was about finalty to leave 
them, that it was not for them to Jcnow the times 
and the seastms^ "which the Father had put In hh 
campmer. Nor is it to be wondered at, thia^ 
the Apostles were left in a state of uriccitaintjr 
concermng the time in which 'Christ should 
appear \ since beings far more exalted^ and inofk 
highly fevoured of Heaven^thari they, were under 
an equal degree of ignorance : Qf that dajfy says 
our Saviour, and of that hour^ knoweth no one ; 
w^ not the ang^k wMch are in heaven^ neither^ the 
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Sen^JnU the Father onfy.— I am afraid. Sir,.! 
have tired you with? Scripture quotations.; but if 
I have been fortunate enough to convince you^ 
either that the speedy coming: of Christ was 
never' expected, -^uch less ^edictedy by the 
Apostles ; or that their mistaken in thatparticlir 
lar expectation, can in no degreerdiminish the 
general weight of their testimony as historians, 
I. shall not be sorry for the ew^ui I may have 
occasioned you. 

The doctrine Of the Millennium is the second 
of the circumstftiice^ which you produce, as givr 
ing weight to that of a future state j and you re- 
present this doctrine as having been "carefully 
inculcated by a succession of the &thers, from 
Justin Martyr and Irenasus down to Lactantius;'' 
and observed that, when " the edifice of tb^ 
church, was almost completed, the temporary 
support was laid aside:'' and in the notes you 
refer us, as a proof of what you advance, to 
>^ Irena&us, the disciple of Fapias, who had seeq 
the Apostle St; John," and to the second' Diar 
logue of Justin with Tiypho. 

I wish, Sir, you bad turne4 to EusebiMS, for 
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die character of tiiis Fapias, who- had ieeUx the 
Apo^Ie St. John ; you would there have 'found 
him represented as little hietter thaaa credulous^ 
old woitnan; very averae frcmi readings but might- 
ily given to pick up stories and traditions next 
tb fabulous ; amongst which !&isebiu3 reckons* 
this of the Millennium one. Nor is it» I appre- 
hend, quite certain, that Papias ever sdw, much 
less discoursed, as seems to be insinuated, with 
the Apostle St. John. Eusebius thinks nfcther,that 
it' was John the Presbyter he had seen# But 
what if be had^seen the Apostle himself? Many 
a weak-beaded man- bad undoubtedly js^en him ' 
as well as Papias ; and it would be hard indeed 
^pon Christians, if they were compelled td re- 
ceive as apostolical traditions the wild reveries 
of ancient enthusiasm, or such crude conceptions 
of ignorant &naticism, as nothing but the rust of 
antiquity can render venerable. 

As to the works of Justin, tbe very dialogue 
you refer to contains a proof, that the doctrine 
of the Millennium had not^ even in his time, the 
universal reception you have supposed j but tha,t 
many Christians of pure and pious principles 
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w^tetxd iL I wonder how tbis passage escaped 
yoQ ; fafut it may be that you foUowed TiUotson, 
who himself followed Mede, and read in the 
original » instead of mu ; and thus unwarily vie* 
lated the idiom of the language, the sense of tibe 
fcontext, and the authority of the best editiona*. 
Jn the note you observe, that it is unnecessary 
tor you to mention all the intermediate fathers 
l>etween Justin and Lactantius, as the fact, you 
toy, is not disputed. In a man who has read so 
many books, and to so good a purpose, he must 
he captious indeed, who cannot excuse small 
nustakes. That unprejudiced regard to truths 

. * Justin, in answering the question proposed bjr Trypho, 
Whether the Christians believed the doctrine of the Millen- 
IW^V says, O/AoXoytioia av 7tn km v^vti^v, ot» eyw /aev xai aWoi 
«roXXoi reann ^^oytfjAcy, w; kou «r«yTv; veri^ro^i, raro yimar>^i,iwu 
rUXKas ^av kou rw Tfif KAeAPAS KAI ETrEBOTS wvmv X^«iw 
ri»ifU9 FNOMHS TifTo pi r««^i^f»y, k^/aaiw d'o». The note tub- 
joined to this passage out of Justin, in Thirlby's £d. an. 1722. 
^, ItltXktif yw K^u 'Tvy rtf; KcJda»»s1 . Medus (quetn sequitur 
TillotsoniiSy fieg. Fidei per iii. sect. 9, p. 756, & seq. legit 
7V9 u rns xoOof 0(^ Vehementer errant viri prsclari. 

And 19 Jebb's Edit. an. 1719, we have the following note : 
Dpctrina itaque de Millennio, neque erat universalis ecclesia 
' traditio, nee opinio de fide recepta, a^c. 
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koirever, in^hk^ n the great cbaxacterifltie xif 
erery distinguished faistoritn^ ^11, i jim.peM 
suadBd, ntake you thank me for tecidling: to 3110110 
Hiemory, that Origin, the most IeAra6d> of oU 
the &thef«, afid Dionysius, bishop of Alecliiidria$ 
usually for his immense emcStion sutMn^d tl^ 
Great, were both of them prior to Lactantius, 
and both of ihem impugners of the Millennium 
doctrine. Look, Sir, into Moshdm, or almost 
any writer of ecclesiastical history j and you will 
find the opposition of Origen and Dionysius to 
this system particularly noticed: look into so 
common an author as Whitby, and in his learned 
treatise upon this subject, you will find he has 
well proved these two propositions : firsts that 
this opinion of the Millennium was never gene* 
rally received in the church of Christ ; secondly, 
that there is no just ground to think it was de- 
rived from the Apostles/ 'From hence, I think 
we may conclude, that this Millennium doctrine 
(which, by the bye, though it be new modelled, 
is not yet thrown aside) could not have been any 
very serviceable scaffi)ld in the erection of that 
mighty edifice, which has crushed by the weight 
of its materials, and debased by the el^ance of 
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. itsf i;biicture» the . stateliest temples: of . beatbea 
siqierstition. / AVith.these remarks^ I take leaye 
of the :MiIleiinium j . just observing, that your 
jl;hird Gurcum^tance, the general, coiifl^gtationy 
^eems .to be. effectually Jnduded in your first, the 
qpeedy, coming .of Christr 

c • 

^Iam,&c« 



LETTER in 



: SIB, 
Yov esteem <' the - miraculous powers ascribed 
to the primitive / church''; as the third of the 
secQqdary causes of the. rapid growth of Chris* 
tianity* / I should .be i^rillipg to account the mi- 
racles, not merely . ascribed to the primitiye 
church, but really performed by the Apostles, a$ 
the one gre^t primary cause of the convermon of 
,the Gentiles* But waving this consideration, let 
:us ijee whether the miraculous powers, which 
.you ascribe to the primitive church, were in any 
^eminent degree calculated to spread the belief of 
.Christianity amongst a great and an enlightened 
people* 

< . . . . \ , .' 

. They:con»idted, you tell us, " of divine inspU 
;»tipns; conveyed sometimes in the form of a 
^leqping, sometimes of a waking vision ; and 
iWer^^berally bestowed.oqi all^ ranks of the faith- 
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ful, on women as oti elders, on boys as well as 
upon bishops/' " The design of these visions/'' 
you say, " was for the most part either to disclose 
the future history, or to guide the present admi* 
nistration of the church." You speak of *' the 
expulsion of demons as an ordinary triumph of 
religion, usually performed in a public manner ; 
and when the patient was relieved by the skill or 
tfiie power of the exorcist, the vanquished demon 
wa^ h^ard io confess that he was one of tb^ 
t^led gods of: antiquity who had impiously 
Usurped the admiration of ikiankind ;'^ and ypu re^ 
i^resetit ^ven the diiracle df the resurrection of 
the dead,.as frequency perforiped on necessary 
bfceasions.-^Cast your ey6, Sir, upon the church 
lof Rome, and ask yourself (I put the question to 
your heart, and beg you will consult that lor iaik 
answer j ask yourself) whether her absurd pr^r^ 
t^dsions to that very kind of miraculous powen^ 
you have here (displayed as operating- to the in- 
crease of Christianity, have not converted half her 
members to Protestantism, and the other half to 
trtidfelity ? Neitlier the sword of the dvil.magis- 
tirat^, nor the possession of the keyel €f heaven^ 
iaar tKeterr6rs of her spiritual thunder, have been 
isble to ketfp'Ttithin her pale^ even those wbi> 
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have been bred up in her faith; how then Aould 
you think, that the very cause which hath al- 
most extinguished Christianity among Christians, 
should have established it among Pagans ? I beg 
I may not be misunderstood ; T do not take upon 
me to say, that all the miracles recorded in the 
history of the primitive church after the aposto- 
lical age, were forgeries j it is foreign to the pre- 
sent purpose to deliver any opinion upon that 
subject ; but I do beg leave to insist upon this, 
that such of them as were forgeries, must in that 
learned age, by their easy detection, have rather 
impeded than accelerated the progress of Chris- 
tianity; and it ^appears very probable to me, 
that nothing but the recent prevailing evidence 
of real, unquestioned, apostolical miracles, could 
have secured the infant church from being de- 
stroyed by those which were &lsely ascribed 
to it. . 

It is not every man who can nicely separate 
the corruptions of religion from religion itself j 
nor justly apportion the degrees of credit diie to 
the diversities of evidence ; and those who have 
ability for the task, are usually resTdy enough to 
emancipate themselves from gospel restraints 
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(which thwart the propensities of sense, check 
the ebullitions .of passion,: and cotobat the pre- 
judices of the world at every turn) by blending 
its native simplicity with the superstitions which 
have bfeen derived from it. No argument so 
well suited to the indolence or the immorality 
of mankind, as that priests of all ages and reli- 
gions are the same : we see the pretensions of 
the Romish priesthood to miraculous powers, 
and we know them to be false ; we are conscious, 
that they at least must sacrifice their iiltegnty 
to their interest or their ambition j and being 
persuaded that there is a great sameness in the 
passions of mankind, . and in their incentives to 
action; and knowing, that the history of past 
ages is abundantly stored with similar claims to 
supernaturalauthority, we traverse back in ima- 
gination the mosrt distant regions of antiquity ; 
and finding, from a superficial view, nothing to 
discrimiuate one set of men, or one period of 
time, from another ; we hastily conclude, that all 
revealed religion is a cheat, and that the miracles 
attributed . to the Apostles themselves are sup- 
ported by no better testimony, nor more worthy 
our attention^ than the prodigies of Pagan story, 
or the lying wonders of Papal artifice. I have 
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HO intention in this place to enlarge upon the 
many circumstances, by which a candid iaqui-> 
rer after truth might be able to distinguish a. 
pointed difference between the miracles of Christ, 
and his Apostles, and the tricks of ancient or , 
modern superstition. , One observation I would 
just suggest to you upon the subject; the mi- 
racles recorded in the Old and New Testament 
are so intimately united with the narration jof 
common events, and the ordinary transactions 
of life, that you cannot, as in profane history, 
separate the one from the other. My meaning 
will be illustrated by an instance: Tacitus and 
Suetonius have handed down to us an account of 
many great actions performed by Vespasian j 
amongst the rest they inform us of his having 
wrought some miracles, of his having cured a 
lame man, and restored sight to one that was 
blind. But what they tell us of these miracles, 
is so unconnected with every thing that goes, 
before and after, that you may reject the reja- 
tion of them without injuring, in any degree, 
the consistency of the narration of .the other cir- 
cumstances of his life : on the oth^r hand, if you 
reject the relation of the mirades said to have. 
hem performed by Jesus Christ, you must 

' E 2 
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necessarily reject the account of his whole life, 
and of several transactions, concerning which we 
have the undoubted testimony of other writers 
besides the ^Evangelists. But if this argument 
should not strike you, perhaps the following 
observation may tend to remove a little of tlie 
prejudice usually conceived against gospel mi- 
racles, by men of lively imaginations, from the 
gross forgeries attributed to the first ages of the 
church. 

The phasnomena of physics are sometimes hap- 
pily illustrated by an hypothesis;, and the most 
recondite truths of mathematical science not un- 
frequently investigated from an absurd position ; 
what if we try the same method of arguing in the 
case before us ? Let us suppose then, that a new 
revelation was to be promulged to mankind ; 
and that twelve unlearned and unfriended men, 
inhabitants of any country most odious and des- 
picable in the eyes of Europe, should by the 
power of God be endowed with the faculty of 
speaking languages they had never learned, and 
performing works surpassing all human ability ; 
and that being strongly impressed with a parti- 
cular truth, which they were commissioned to 
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promulgate, they should triavel not only through 
the barbarous regions of Africa, but through all 
the learned and polished states of Europe; 
preaching every where with unremitted sedulity 
a new religion, working stupendous miracles in 
attestation of their mission, and communicating 
to their first convterts (as a seal of their convert, 
sion) a variety of spiritual gifts ; does it appear 
probable to you, that after the death of these 
men, and probably after the death of most of 
their immediate successors, who had been zea- 
lously attached to the faith they had seen so mi- 
raculously confirmed, that none would ever at- 
tempt to impose upon the credulous or the ig« 
norant, by a fictitious claim to supernatural 
powers? would none of them aspire to the 
gift of tongues ? would none of them mistake 
phrenzy for illumination, and the delusions of a 
heated brain for the impulses of the spirit? 
would none undertake to cure inveterate dis- 
orders, to expel demons, or to raise the dead ? 
As &r as I can apprehend, we oughts frpm such 
a position, to deduce,, by every rule of probable 
reasoning, the precise conclusion, which was in 
fact verified in the case of the Apostles j every 
species of miracles, which Heaven had enabled 
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the first preacheis to perform, would be coun- 
terfeited, either from misguided zeal or interested 
cunning, either through the imbecility or the 
iniquity of mankind; and we might just as rea- 
sonably conclude^ that there never was any piety, 
charity, or chastity in the world, from seeing such 
plenty of pretenders to these virtues, as that 
there never were any real miracles performed, 
from considering the great store of those which 
have been forged. 

- But, I know not how it has happened, there 
are many in the present age (I am far. from in- 
cluding you. Sir, in the number) whose preju- 
dices against all miraculous events have arisen to 
that height, that it appears ^ to them utterly im- 
possible for any human testimony, however great, 
to establish their credibility. I beg pardon for 
styling their reasoning, prejudice } I have no 
design to give offence by that word j they may, 
with equal right, throw the same imputation 
upon mine ; and I think it just as illiberal in 
divines, to attribute th^ scepticism of every Deist 
to wilfiil infidelity ; as it is in the Deists to refer 
the faith pf every divine to professional bias. I 
have not had so little intercourse with mankind. 
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ttor shtrnned SO much the delightful freedom 
of social converse, as to be ignorant, that there 
are many men of upright morals and good un- 
derstandings, to whom, as you express it, *' a 
ktent and even involuntary scepticism adheres j" 
and who would be glad to be pcrsaaded to be 
Christians : and how severe soever some men liaay 
be in their judgments concerning one another; 
yet we CliristiahSji at least, hope and believe, that 
the great Judge of all will make allowance for 
** our habits of study and reflection,'* for various 
circumstances, the efficacy of which, in giving a 
particiilar bent to the understandings of men, we 
can neither compreliend, nor estimate* For the 
sake of such men, if such should ever be induced 
to throw an hour away in the perusal .of these 
letters, suffer me t6 step for a moment out of my 
way, whilst I hazard an observation or two upon 
the subject. 

^ Knowledge is rightly divided by Mr. Locke 
into intuitive, isensitive, and demonstrative. It 
is clear, that a past mirade can neither be the 
object of sense nor of intuition, nor consequently 
of demonstration ; we cannot then, philosophi- 
cally speaking, be said to know, that a miracle 
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has ever been performed. But, in all the gr^atf 
concerns of life, we are influenced by probabi-r 
lity rather than knowledge ; an4 of probability^ 
the same great author establishes two founda- 
tions ; a conformity to our own experience, dnd 
the testimony of others. Now it is contended, 
that by the opposition of these two principles, 
probability is destroyed ; or, in other terms, 
that human testimony can never influence the 
mind to assent to a proposition repugnant to 
uniform experience. — ^Whose experience do you 
mean ? You will not say, your own j for the e;c-* 
perience of an individual reaches but a little way ; 
and no doubt, you daily assent to a thousand 
truths in politics, in physics, and in the business 
of co^imon life, which you have never seen ved- 
fled by experience.— You will not product the 
experience pf your friends ; for that can extend 
itself but a little way beyond your own. — But 
by uniform experience, I conceive, you are 
desirous of uQderstanding the experience of all 
ages and nations since the foundajtioa of the 
world. I answer, first ; how is it that you become 
acquainted with the experience of all ^ges and 
nations ? You will reply, from history^ — Be it 
so : — Peruse then by far the most ancient records 
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of antiquity: and if 'you find no mention of mi- 
racles in them, I give up the point Yes; — but 
every thing related therein respecting miracles^ 
is to be reckoned fabulous. — Why? — ^Because 
miracles cpntradict the experience of all ages 
and nations. I>o you not perceive, Sir, that you 
beg the very question in debate? for we affirm^ 
that the great and learned nation of Egypt, that 
the Heathens inhabiting the land of Canaan, tha,t 
the numerous people of the Jews, and the nations 
which, fi)r ages, surrounded them, have all had 
great experience of miracle^. You cannot others 
wise obviate this conclusion, than by question* 
ing the authenticity of that book, concerning 
which, Newton, when he was writing his Com« 
mentary on Daniel, expressed himself to the per* 
son* ftom whom I had the anecdote, and which 
deserves not to be lost : << I find more figure marks 
of authenticity in the Bibl^, than in any profiwa 
history whatsoever:." 

Howev^, I mean not to press you with the 
sLTgument a^ ver^cuniiam; it is needless to sof 
licit your modesty^ when it may be possij^le^ 

^ Dr. Smith, late Master of Trinity College. 
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perhaps, to make an impression upon yoUr judg^ 
ment : I answer, therefore, in the second place, 
that the admission of the principle by which you 
reject miracles, will lead us into absurdity. The 
laws of gravitation are the most obvious of all 
the laws of nature j every person in every part of 
the globe, must of necessity hav^ had experience 
of them. There was a time when no one was 
acquainted with the laws of magnetism j these 
suspend in many instances the laws of gravity ; 
nor can I see, upon the principle in question, 
how the rest of mankind could have credited the 
testimony of their first discoverer; and yet to 
have rejected it, would have been to reject the 
truth. But that a piece of iron should ascend 
gradually from the earth, and fly at last with an 
increasing rapidity through the air j and attach- 
ing itself to another piece of iron, or to a par- 
ticular species of iron ore, should remain suspend- 
ed in opposition to the action of its gravity, is 
consonant to the laws of nature.^— I grant it ; but 
there was a time when it was contrary, I say not 
to the laws of nature, but to the uniform expe« 
rience of all preceding ages and countries; and 
at the particular point of time, the testimony 
of an individual, or of a dozen individuals, \^ho 
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should have reported themselves eye-witnesses of 
such a fact, ought> according to your argumenta- 
tion, to have been received as fabulous. And 
what are those laws of nature, which, you think, 
can never be suspended ? are they not difierent 
to difierent men, according to the diversities of 
their comprehension and knowledge ? and if any 
one of them (that, for instance, which rules the 
operations of magnetism or electricity) should 
have been known to you or to ine alone, whilst 
all the rest of the world were unacquainted with 
it; the effects of it would have been new, and 
unheard of in the annals, and contrary to the ex- 
perience, of mankind; and therefore ought not, 
in your opinion, to have been believed. "Nor do 
I understand what difference, as to credibility, 
there could be between the effects of such an 
unknown law of nature and a miracle : for it is a 
matter of no moment, in that view, whether the 
suspension of the known laws of nature be 
effected, that is, whether a miracle be performed, 
by the mediation of other laws that are unknown, 
or by the ministry of a person divinely commis« 
sioned ? since it is impossible for us to be certain, 
that it is contradictory to the constitution of the 
universe, that the laws of nature, which appear 
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to US general, should not be suspended, and their 
action over-ruled by others, still more general, 
though less known; that is, that miracles should 
not be performed before such a being as man, at 
those times, in those places, and under those cir- 
cumstances, which God, in his universal provi- 
dence, had pre*ordained. 



I am, &c. 



LETTER IV. 



SIR, 

I READILY acknowledge the utility of your 
fourth cause, ^^ the virtues of the first Chris- 
tians/' as greatly conducing to the spreading 
their religion ; but then you seem to quite mar 
the compliment you pay them, by representing 
their virtues as proceeding either from their re- 
pentance for having been the most abandoned 
sinners, or from the laudable desire of supporting 
the reputation of the society in which they were 
engaged. 

That repentance is the first step to virtue, is 
true enough ; but I see no reason for supposing, 
according to the calumnies of Celsus and Julian, 
^ that the Christians allured into their party, 
men who washed away in the waters of baptism 
the guilt for which the temples of the gods refused 
to grant them any expiation." The Apostles, 
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Sir, did not, like Romulus, open an asylum for 
debtors, thieves, and murderers ; for they had 
not the same sturdy means of securing their ad- 
herents from the grasp of civil power: they did 
not persuade them to abandon the temples of thq 
gods, because they could there obtain no expia- 
tion for their guilt, but because every degree of 
guilt was expiated in them with too great faci- 
lity : and every vice practised, not only without 
remorse of private conscience, but with the pow- 
erful sanction of public approbation. 

" After the example," you say, " of their 
Divine Master, the missionaries of the gospel 
addressed themselves to men, and especially to 
women, oppressed by the consciousness, and 
very often by the effects, of their vices.** — This, 
Sir, I really think, is not a fair representation of 
the matter ; it may catch the applause of the un- 
learned, embolden many a stripling to cast off 
for ever the sweet blush of modes^, confirm 
many a dissolute veteran in the practice of his. 
impure habits, and suggest great occasion of 
merriment and wanton mockery to the flagitious 
of every denomination and every age j but still it, 
will want that foundation of truth, which alone. 
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can recommend it to the serious and judicious. 
The Apostles, Sir, were not like the Itsilian Fra^ 
triceUi of the thirteenth, nor the French Turlu- 
pins of the fourteenth century; in all the dirt 
that has been rak^d up against Christianity, 
even by the worst of its enemies, abt a speck of 
that kind have they been able to fix either upon 
the Apostles, or their Divine Master. The gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, Sir, was hot preached in 
single houses or obscure villages, not in subter* 
laneous caves and impure brothels, not^ in lazars 
and in prisons \ but in the synagogues and in the 
temples, in the streets and in the market*places 
of the great capitals of the Roman provinces j in 
Jerusalem, in Corinth, and in Antioch, in Athens, 
in Ephesus, and in Rome. Nor do I any where 
find that its missionaries were ordered particu- 
larly to address themselves to the shameless 
women you ^mention ; I do indeed find the direct 
contrary; for they were ordered to turn away 
from, to have no fellowship or intercourse with 
such as were wont to creep into houses^ and lead 
captive sUh/ women laden with sinSj led away mtk 
divers lustsi And what if a few women, who 
had either beetL seduced by their passions, or 
had fallen victims to the licentious manners of 
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their age, should be found amongst those who 
were most ready to receive a religion that forbade 
all impurity ? I do not apprehend that tiiis cir- 
cumstance ought to bring an insinuation of dis- 
credit, either upon the sex, or upon those who 
wrought their reformation. 

That the majority of the first converts to Chris- 
tianity, were of an inferior condition in life, may 
readily be allowed ; and you yourself have in 
another place given a good reason for it ; those 
who are distinguished by riches, honours, or 
knowledge, being so very inconsiderable in num- 
beri when compared with the bulk of mankind: 
but though not many mighty, not many noble, 
were called j yet some mighty, and some noble, 
some of as great reputation as any of the age in 
which they lived, were attached to the Christian 
faith. Short indeed. are the accounts, which 
have beeii transmitted to us, of the first propa- 
gating of Christianity j yet even in these we 
meet with the names of many, who would have 
done credit to any cause : I will not pretend to 
enumerate them all ; a few of them will be suffi* 
dent to make you recollect, that there were, at 
l6ast, some converts to Christianity, both from 



wn^Hgthe Jew^ and the G^otUes, whose liyti 
were.'not iJtaiaed with iaexpiible crimeft. Amaqg^ 
tbesfe we reckon Nfcoiiemiis, ar mlcr o^ the J^w^j 
Joseph of Arimathea, a faan of fortune and a 
ijoamelldrj a Bohleman a||d a ednttmoa of Cap. 
pcrriaum; Jairus, Crispus, Sostheoea, rulers of 
q^igoguesj AfKjHos, an eloquent and learbed 
mat! J Z^as, a Jewish lawyer, the tarcasurer of 
Caadace, queeii of Ethiopia; Cornelius,. a centum 
rion of the Italian band j Dionjfsius, a member 
of the Areopagus at Athens; and Sergtus Paulus» 
a man of proconsular or praetorian authority, of 
whondL it mfey be remarked, that, if he resigned 
his high and lucrative office in eonsequence of 
his tummg Cfarnstiari, il is a sbwig pre9um{tt 
tion in its fiivour; if be i'etained it, W(f 
may conclude, that the pi!k>f0sa}oQ:of ChHsf^t 
anity Was not so utterly infcompntible with ^ 
discharge bf tfaetofficiea of civU-life, as you sofKOf 
tiines repr^seoit Ifa Tbk oalallogue of mea^^of 
rank;, fiirtune, a(Eid knbwtedge^ who embi'ftced 
Christianity, tnighi; was^it^eqessary, be muiih 
enlarged; and probaMjy «i6other oonversalaiQit 
with St Paul wouldi have enabled us to gmet 
it'i99ith'tiie} names' of FesCiii^rmd king w^^p^ 
kittuBf^i no&that tfae^wntAss of the Sooks^of th« 
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Viw Tetttment seiem to have beeti at alLctolki^ 
tolls in ineiitioiiifig the gl-eat or the karhed who 
Were cdnverted to.the faith; had that been 
fart of their deagn, thej would, in the true style 
^ impostors, have kept out of sig^t the publi« 
oans and sinners, the tanners and the tentmakers^ 
^th ivhom they conversed and dwelt ; andii»* 
troduced to our notice none but those who had 
been brought up mth Herodj or Ihe chiqf men qf 
Asia^-^hom they had the honour to nomber 
anumgst their fiiends. 



' That die primitive Christians took great care 
tohave iah Unsullied reputation^ by abstaining 
fibttt the commission of whatever might tend to 
j^uto it^ is easily admitted } but we do hot so 
easily grant, that this care is a ^circumstance 
whidi usually attends small assemblies of men^ 
^henfSiey separate themselves fiom. the body of 
lunation, or a religion to which they beflonged*'? 
Sl^ did net attend the Nicohatanesi the Simo^ 
nilttu^ the H enandriansy and the Ciuppbciatians^ 
in th« fittt agtiabf tb»#urcb^ o£iKfaich youare 
ipeakii^ ; : and it cannot be nnkilown .to you^ 
Sir, that; the scand^ua vices of these, yeiy 
iMlysecitfries^ brought a gpenenL and^ undistuiAf 
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^ish^d. censure upon, th^ Ghristian muxte; .audi 

lN>ikrfrdih^ promoting the increase of tire chiuccb; 

l^i^cited in thd ttiinds^of the Pagans an abhorrence 

of^wb^ver respected it: it caniiot be unkno^^ 

teydu. Sir; tba4> several sectaries both; at faonns 

and iabroad might be mentioned^ who have 4cte» 

p^ed firom the religion ta which tlie/ belonged; 

and which^ unhappiljr for themselves' and the 

comtnimity^ have taken^ as little caie to pfe^i 

serve their reputation unspotted as thoseof ther 

iirst and second centuries. If then the first 

Christians did take the care you mention5* (and; 

I am wholly of your opinioti m that point,) theic 

solicitude might as candidly^ perhaps, and as^ 

f^asonably be derived from a^nse of their diity^ 

and an lionest endeavour to discharge it, as froor 

the mere desire of increasing the hoiKour of theirs 

Confraternity by the illustrious integrity df itr 

members* -^ - -^ 



- You. are eloquent in describing the austere^: 
morality of the primitive Christians, as adverse to- 
the propensities of sense^ and abhorrent from ^- 
ihe innocent pleasures and amusementis of lifif.; 
and you- enlarge^ with a studied mintiitekieSi^'* 
itpon-A^ir censures of luxurj^, and thcar-tfenti-^ 
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meats coMermog ttarrimge and chastity :'-4nit 
in tills circumstantial enumemtiaa of th^r nnox» 
or: tiieir £iults, (which I am under no necessity 
of denying or excusing*) you seem to forget the 
very imrpose for which you profess to have introf 
duced themention of them i for the picture you 
kiive dcawn is so hidooos* and ^e colouiing so 
dismal, tliat instead of alltping.to a closer ia^ 
ipection, it must have made ev^ry man of plea* 
sure or of sena& turn from it with horror or 
disgust^ and so &r from ccmtributing to the rapid 
gsowth'Of Christianity by the austerity of thoic 
sttnners, it must he a wonder to any one, haw 
the first Christians ever made a single converl^f 
Jt.was first objected by Celsus, that Chnstaaniiy^ 
Wias a mean religion, incplcating such apusilla*^ 
ntmity and patience under afironts, such a con^ 
tempt of riches and worldly honours as must, 
weaken the nerves of civil government, and ex- 
pose a society of Christians to be the prey of the 
fifst :invaders« This objection has /been repeated 
Iqi^Baylei : and though fully answered by Beirqa^d^ 
aUdtOth^re^ iti9 still the favourite theme of every ^ 
^JRlY Jf&r^ of <iHr own ^?; evenyo^, Sifi think, 
ths^a^rsi^ft (^^Christians tp the businessof wai?> 
ands^v^umjEtDt;, ^^ a criminal disregard to the 
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public welfare." To all that has been said ufKm 
riiis sabjecty it niay with justice, I diink, be 
answered, that Christianity troubles not itself 
with ordering the constitutions of civil societies, 
but levels the weight of all its influence at the 
hearts of the individuals which compose them ; 
and, as Origen said to Celsus, was every indivi>* 
dual in every nation a gospel Christian, thert 
would be neither internal injustice nor extermil 
War ; there would be none of those passiom 
which embitter the intercourses of civil life, and 
desolate the globe. What reproach then can it 
be to a religion, that it inculcates doctrines 
which, if universally practised^ would introduce 
tmiversal tranquillity, and the mdst exalted hap» 
phiess amongst mankind ? 

It must proceed from a total misapprehension 
of the design of the Christian dispensation, or 
from a vefy ignorant interpretation of the par- 
ticular injunctions, forbidding us to make riches 
or honours a primary pursuit, or the prompt 
gratification of revenge a first principle of action, 
to infer — that an individual Christian is obliged 
by his religion to ofier his throat to an assassin, 
and his property to the first plunderer ; or that a 
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society of : Christians may not repel, in the best 
manner they are able, the unjust assaults of hos* 
iile invasion^ 



i I know of no precepts in the gospel which 
llehar a man from the possession of domestic^ 
comforts, or deaden the aptivity of his private 
(friendships, or prohibit the exertion of his ut* 
anost ability in the service of the public^ the 
msi quietum nihil beatum is no part of the Chrisi- 
itian's creed ; his virtue is an active virtue ; an4 
^e justly refer to the school of Epicunis the doc^ 
trinesjconoerning abstinence from marriage, from 
the cultivation of friendship, from the man^^-^ 
n|ent of public afiairs; as suited to that selfish 
indolence, which was the favourite tenet of hi^ 
philosophy, 



I am, &c. 
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LETTER V. 



SIR, .i.; ■ . ....... .u 

^^TflE union and the discipline of the Christian 
diurch/' or^ i^ you are pleased to style it, of the 
Chrlstian^pal^e, is the last of the five secon-' 
darf causes, to v^ieh yo^ have referred tiie rapid 
and e&tensive Sfpr<ead of Christianity. It must 
he acknowledged^ t!mt union es^entiaUy contrii 
butes to the stfengdi of every association, civile 
piilitary, and religious $ biit unfortunately for 
your argument, and much to the reproach of 
CSiristians, nod)it% ha& b^en more wanting 
amongst tiiem, from the^ apostolic age to out 
own, than, uniiem.. / itm of Pauli and I t^ 
JpoUoSj and I qf Cephas^ and I of Christy are 
expressions of disunion which we meet with* in 
the earliest period of church history : and^ wjp 
icannot look into the writings of any, either ^end 
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or foe to Christianity, but we find the one of 
them lamenting, and the other exulting in an 
immense catalogue of sectaries; and both of 
them thereby furnishing us with great reason to 
believe, that the divisions with respect to doc- 
trine, worship, aikl discipline, which have ever 
subsisted in the church, must have greatly tended 
to hurt the credit of Christianity, and to alienate 
the minds of the Gentiles from the reception of 
such a various and discordant faith. 

I readily grantj^thatth^re was a Qtstai^ coKXbf 
naunity o|: d^st^p?, »n interowrae of h6spite# 
Kty, and. a ^pnfederacy of diaci|>)in^» estabjis^ied 
amongst th« ||id^vi4uals pf csvjery ohurdi ^ so that 
none could be ad^tted iotct any assembly of 
Christians^ mtbout updeigcxing a preweosexa.* 
minatioo ipt<> his maQner of liie *, (wisicb shewa^ 
tiy the bye, th^t ^v€»'y reprobate could noty zm 
the fit jseized binji, ot his interest iii4uced him, 
become a Christian,) md wUbouJk protesting ia 
^e most solemn mfmner, that be would neitbet 



^ Nq^nulli graffiti suiit^ qui in viytam et mare^ 9ariiai« 

qui admittuntiir^ inquirant, ut non concessa facieBles candi* 
datos'relfgitoM arceant a suis conventibus. ««-Orig. con. C^U. 
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be guilty of murder, nor adultery, nor theft, nor 
perfidy } and it may be granted also, that those 
who broke this compact, were ejected by com- 
xskm consent from the confiratemify into whidi 
they had been admitted: it may be fbrthet 
granted, that this confederacy extended itself to 
independent churches ; and that those viho had, 
fer their immoralities, been excluded from Chris- 
tian community in any one church, were rarely, 
if ever, admitted to it by another ; just as a 
member, who had been expelled any one College 
ib an University, is generally thought unworthy 
of being admitted by any other : but it is not 
idmitted, that thjs severity and this union of 
discipKne could ever have induced the Pagans 
to forsake the gods of their country, and to 
expose themselves to the contemptuous hatred 
of thdir neighbours, and to all the severities of 
persecution, exercised, with unrelenting barba- 
tityy against the Christians. 

lite account yon give of the origin and pro- 
gress of episcopal jurisdiction, of the pre-emi- 
Mnce of the Metropolitan churches, and oi ihi 
anMtion of the Roman Pontiff, I believe to be 
M general accurate and true ; and I am not in 
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^^l(efast surprised at the bitterness which novf 
^od then escapes you in treating this subject ^ 
for, to see the most benign religion thai ioiagi* 
Ration can form, becoming an instrument of op^ 
pression ; anid the most humble pne admimistefr 
^ to the pride, the avaricci and the ambitioa 
of those who'wished to be considered as its girar* 
^ans, and who avowed themselves its professors'^ 
would extort a censure from men more attached 
probably to church authority than yourself: not 
that I think it either a very candid, or a very- 
usefiilundertaking, to be solely and industrlQusly: 
engaged in pourtmying the characters of the 
professors pf Christianity in the worst colours j*^ 
it is not candid, because <^ the great law of im^ 
partiality,, which obliges an historian to reyeal 
the imperfections of the uninspired teachers and 
believers of the gospel,'* oblige* him also not ta 
conceal,, otto pass over with niggard and reluc* 
tant mention, the illustrious virtues of those who- 
gave up fortune and fame, all their comforts, 
apd.,dOl their hopes in this life, nay, life itself^ 
rather than violate anyone of the precepts o€ 
that gospel, which, from the testimony of insjHredr 
teaghers, they conceived they had good reasoQs 
tp believe j it is not useful, because " to a carg^ 
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W^ebs^ryer'' (that is, to the generality: pf maOf 

kind) :^^4heir &ults may seem to ci^it a jsbade oo 

^e; £uth which they professed j'' and may really 

i^fe^thetnipdaof the young and unleamed^espef 

flatly, \^itfa prgudices against a religion, upoi) 

their rational reception or rejection of whichj^ ^ 

oaatter pf the utmpst importance may (belie\'9 

me. Sir, it may, for aught you or any person 

ebe can prove to the contrary) entirely depend^ 

l^ihwt easy< matter ta amuse ourselves and 

pthers w^th the immoralities of priests and the 

ambition of prelates, with the absurd virulenpft ' 

pf synods and councils, with the ridiculous dpc-. 

trines which visionary enthusiasts or interested 

9hurchi9enJiave ^notified with the name of Chris-. 

tkn : but a display of ingenuity or erudition upo^ 

such subjects i^ nfuch misplaced ; since it exciter 

almost in every personal an unavoidable suspidoi^ 

of the purity of the source itself, from wbicl^' 

^ch polluted streams have been, derived* Do. 

not mistake my meanmg} Iam.&r&om wishing|^ 

that the clergy should be looked up to with a 

b^ind iBv^ence, or their imperfections screened 

fay th^ Qapctity of Aeir functions, from, the aj^ 

tSfldyersion of tl^e world} quite the contr^iy^ 

$k^ ;conduct, J am of opinion, ^oiight to be mor^ 
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nicely flcrutinized, and their deviation from tte 
l^ctitude of the gospel more severely censured, 
tirnn that of oilier men j but great care should be 
taken^ not to represent their vices, or their indis- 
cretions, as originating in the principles of their 
religion. Do not mistake me: I am not here 
begging quarter for Christianity ; or contending, 
that even the principles of our religion should be 
received with implicit fitith ; or that ev^y ob« 
jection to Christianity should be stifled, by a 
representation of the mischief it might do, if 
publicly promulged : on the contrary, we invite^ 
Bl^y, we challenge you to a direct and liberal 
attack; though oblique glances, and disinge* 
nuous insinuations, we are willing to avoid; 
well knowing, that the character of our rdiigion, 
like that of an honest man, is defended with 
greater difficulty against the suggeiitions of ridi« 
cule, and the secret malignity of pretended 
friends, than against positive accusations, atid 
the avowed malice of open enemies* 

In your account of the primitive choreh, you 
set forth, that ^' the want of discipline and ha^ 
jnan learning was sapplied by the oecaiiiofifll 
assistance of the prophets; who were caHed t& 
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t)i«t functkm without dtslincti6Q of agi^, of 
9ex» or of natural abUtties."— That the gifb of 
prophecy was one of the spiritual gifts by wh^dt 
some of the first Christians were enaUed to coi 
oiieratewith the Apostles^ io die general dengH 
of preaching the gospel; and thait this gift^ o§ 
lather, as Mr, Locke thiAks, the gift of toiq^uea 
(by the ostentation of which, many of thetn weM 
pscoosptedto speak in their assemblies at the slUM 
time) was the occasicm of some dfeorder in the 
church of Corinthi which required the ititer]tosi^ 
tioa.of the Apostle to compose, is confisssed dv 
aU hands. But if you mean, that the propbdta 
w^re ever the sde pastors of the faithful ; cmp tha6 
no^ provjusion was made by the Apostles for dm 
good government and edifk^atioHcif the churchy 
euept what might be accidedtaUy deaved fireab 
the occaskmalasststanoe of tbci prophets, yomam 
much mifttakenif u4 have undoubtedly fbrgoti 
wbat ia «ad of Paul and Bamabas^aving Ordatnedb 
elders in Lystra^ loonium, wd Ant]och;.iMHfr 
of Bsiur^commtsskm to Titus, whom* he hadiileftf 
in Crete^ to lordain* elders on eveiy dty ; Mdr o£ 
his ^nstvuetionfe beth to Jiim^ and Timotbyr odli^t 
csioing theoqualiicatimia of' those twbon»i theji)^ 
wereTjto^appoint bishops; one of whteh wa«i>.tbifrt; 
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\hi^kop skould be'idtleyby sCHind docinmyt6%^i 
liort and to dohvince' the gainsay eir ; nor i^ it said^^ 
that this fioutid doctrine wis to be commiinici^teii 
to the bishop by pfophecy^ or that all perdoM| 
irithoiit distinctibn^ might be called to th^fe 
office ; biit H bishop wa;^ to be able to teaehy pot 
what he had iearhed by prophecy, but ^hiV 
'BavI had piiblicly preached ; the thing$ thai thou 
hast heard of me among many mtmsses^ ^e samisi 
eommitthou tofam^ulmettj who shall be able to^ 
teach o^r^ also* A^^ in everyplace almost^^ 
where prophets are nientioiied, they are join^' 
with apostles and teachers, and other -ministei^ 
d£ the gospel j so that therie is no readon for y6^f 
xqpresenting them as a distinct order of mjen^' 
who were by their occasional assistance io supply: 
the want of discipline and human learning in the' 
dmith. It would be taking too large a field, t^ 
ibquire, whether the prophets you speak of wefe' 
cmdowed with ordinary or extraordinary gifte;^ 
whether they always spoke by the immediate' 
impulse of the Spirit, or acciording to the analogif' 
fffisHh;- whether their gift consisted in tihi6 fore- 
telling of ^fiiture events, or in die interpreting of 
scripture to the edification and exhortation and ^ 
comfort of the'church, or iq both: I wiU contenr 
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ifiyself with observing, that he wiil jodgev&f 
improperly coiicerning the prophets q£ the Apa» 
tolic church, who takes hi3 idea of their office 
or importaqce from your description of them« :. 

\ In i^eaking of the community of the gwdBi 

l|rbic^^ you say^ was adopted for a short time in 

the primitive church, you hold as inconclusive 

the arguments of Mosheim ; who has endeavoured 

to prove, that it was a community quite difier^nft 

frpm that recommended by Pythagoras or Plato ^ 

consisting principally in a common use derived 

from an unbounded Kbendity, which induced th<^ 

opulent to share their riches with their indigcsit 

i^rethren: there have been others, ai$ well^af 

Mosheim, who have entertained this opinion j 

and it is not quite so indefensible as you repre^ 

sent it : but whether it be reasonable or absurd, 

need not now be examined ; it is fiut inore neces^ 

sary to take notice of an e:i(pression which yoii 

have used, and which may be apt to mislead 

nnwaiy readers into a very injurious suspicion^ 

concerning the integrity of the Aposdes^ In 

process of time, you observe, " th6 converts^M^ 

embraced the new religion, were permitted; to 

retain the possession of their patrimony/'^^Thi* 
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exjpranioii, permHed to retain^ in ordinaiy ac* 
ceptatioiiy.impHes an antecedent obligation tx> 
parimth : now. Sir, I have not the shadow of a 
doubt in affirming, lliatwe have no account in 
.' scripture of any such obligation being imposed 
upon the converts to Christianity, either by 
CSirist himself, or by his Apostles, or h^ iLhy 
oth^ authority ; nay, in thte very place wherb 
this comiminiiy of goods is treated of, there is ati 
express proof (I know not how your impartiality 
has bai^ned to overlook it) to the contrary. 
When Peter wa» about to ittflict an exemplary 
punishment upon Ananias (not for keeping back 
a pmrt of the price, as some men are fond of re*^ 
preimiting it, biitj for his lying and hypocrisy; 
m offering a part of the price of his land, a& th6 
iffiioleofit; he said to him. Whilst it remained 
(^unseld^) mis it not thine owi? Ofndc^&r H was 
sMi was itn^ih thine mn powetf Ftom this 
accouiit it is evident, that Ananias was under no 
obligation to part with his patrimony ^^ and^ 
after be had parted with it, the pricfe wai^ in his 
own potrer : the Apostle would have permitted 
kkt^t&retain^ thte whole of it, if he had thought 
Sk ; though .he' would not permit his prevarica** 
tioti to go unpunished. 
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You have remarked, that «« the feasts of love, 
the agap®, as they were called, constituted a 
very pleasing and essential part of public wor- 
ship."— -Lest any one should from hence be led to 
suspect, that these feasts of love, this pleasing 
part of the public worship of the primitive church, 
resembled the unhallowed meetings of some im.- 
pure sectaries of our own times, I will take the * 
Jiberty to add to your account, a short explic*. 
tion of the nature of these agapffi. TertuUiai^ 
in the S9th chapter of his Apology, has done it 
to my hands. . «« The nature of our suppcr,V 
says he, " is in^cated by its name ; it is calle^ 
by a word which, in the Greek language^ signi- 
fies love. We are not anxious about the expense 
of the entertainment j since we look upon that a^ 
gain, which is expended with a pious purpose, in 

the relief and refreshment of all our indigent. 

TJhe occasion of our entertainment being sp 
honourable, you may judge of the manner of its 
being conducted j it consists in the discharge of 
religious duties } it admits nothing vile, nothing 
immodest. Before we sit down, prayer is made • 
to God. The hungry eat as much as they desiiv, 
find every one drinks as much as can be useflil to 
sober men. We so feast, as men who have their 

o 
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minds impressed with the idea of spending the 
iiight in the worship of God j i*e so converse, as 
men who are conscious that the Lord heareth 
them, &c.*' Perhaps you may object to this tes- 
timony, in favour of the innocence of Christian 
meetings, as liable to partiality, because it Js 
the testimony of a Christian j and you may, per- 
taps, be able to pick out, from the writings of 
This Christian, something that looks like aeon- 
tradiction of this account; however, I will rest 
the matter upon this testimony for the present ; 
forbearing to quote any other Christian writer 
upon the subject, as I shall in a future letter pro- 
duce you a testimony superior to every bbjedtion. 
You speak too of the agapas as ah essential part 
of the public worship : this is not according to 
your usual accuracy j for, had they been essen- 
tial, the edict of an heathen magistrate would 
not have been able to put a stop to them j yet 
Hiny, in his letter to Trajan, expressly says, 
that the Christians left them, off, upon liis pub- 
lishing an edict prohibiting assemblies j and we 
know that, in ihe council of Carthage, in the 
fourth century, on account of the abuses wfaidi 
attended them, they began to be interdicted, 
and ceased almost universally in the fifth. 
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I have but two observations to make upon 
what you have advanced concerning the severity 
of ecclesiastical penance: the first is, that even 
you yourself do not deduce its institution from 
the Smpture, but from the power which every 
voluntary society has over its own members j and 
therefore, however extravagant, or however ab- 
surd } however opposite to the attributes of a 
commiserating God, or the feelings of a fallible 
man, it may be thought ; or upon whatever tri^ 
vial occasion, sudi as that you mention of ca- 
lumniating a Bishop, a Presbyter, or even a 
Deacon, it may have been inflicted j Christ and 
his Apostles are not answerable for it. The 
other is, that it was, of all possible expedients, 
the least fitted to accomplish the end for which 
you think it was introduced, the propagation of 
Christianity. The sight of a penitent humbled 
by a public confession, emaciated by fasting, 
clothed in sackcloth, prostrated at the door of the 
asseinbly, and imploring for years together the 
pardon of his offences, and re-admission into the 
bosom c^ the church, was a much more likdy 
means of deterring the Pagans from Christian 
community, than the pious, liberality you mil- 
lion was of alluring them into it. This pious 
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liberality, Sir, would exhaust even your el^ant 
powers of description, before you could exhibit 
it in the amiable manner it deserves ; it is de* 
rived from the new commandment of lomng one 
another; and it has ever been the distinguishing 
characteristic of Christians, as opposed to every 
other denomination of men, Jews, Mahometans, 
or Pagans. In Uie times of the Apostles, and 
in the first ages of the church, it shewed itself in 
voluntary contributions for the relief of the poor 
and the persecuted, the infirm and the unfortu- 
nate : as soon as the church was permitted to 
have permanent possessions in land, and acquired 
the protection of the civil power, it exerted itself 
in the erection of hospitals of every kind; insti- 
tutions these, of charity and humanity, which 
were forgotten in the laws of Solon and Lycur- 
gus ; and for even one example of which, you 
.will, I believe, in vain explore the boasted annals 
of Pagan Rome. Indeed^ Sir, you will think too 
injuriously of this liberality, if you look upon 
its origip as superstitious; or upon its application 
as an artifice of the priesthood, to seduce the in- 
digent into the bosom of the church : it was the 
pureanduncorruptedfruitof genuine Christianity.. 

You are much surprised^ and not a little con* 
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cerhed, that Tacitus and the younger Pliny liave 
i^oken so slightly of the Christian system j and 
that Seneca and the elder Pliny have not vouch- 
safed to mention it at all. This difficulty seems 
to have struck others, as well as yourself j and I 
might refer you to the conclusion of the second 
volume of Dr. Lardner's Collection of Ancient 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies to the Truth 
of the Christian Religion, for full satisfaction in 
this point; but perhaps an. observation or two 
may be sufficient to diminish your surprise. 

Obscure sectaries of upright morals, when they 
separate themselves from the religion of their 
country, do not speedily acquire the attention of 
men of letters. The historians are apprehensive 
of depreciating the dignity of their learned la- 
bour, and contaminating their splendid narra- 
tion of illustrious events, by mixing with it a dis* 
gusting detail of religious combinations; and the 
philosophers are usually too deeply engaged in 
abstract science, or in exploring the infinite in- 
tricacy of natural appearances, to busy them- 
selves with what they, perhaps hastily, esteem 
popular superstitions. Historians and Philoso- 
phers, of no mean reputation, might be men* 
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ttoned, I believe, who were the contemporaries 
of Luther and the first reformers ; and who have 
passed over in negligence or contemptuous si- 
lence, their daring and unpopular attempts to 
shake the stability of St Peter's Chair. Opposi- 
tion to the religion of a people must become 
general, before it can deserve the notice of the 
civil magistrate; and till it does that^ it will^ 
mostly be thought below the animadversion ot 
distinguished writers. This remark is peculiarly 
applicable to the case in point. The first Chiis^ 
tians, as Christ had foretold, were hated of all 
r^en for his Harness sake : it was the name itself, 
not any vices adhering to the name, which Pliny 
{tunished ; and they were every where held in ex- 
ceeding contempt, till their numbers excited the 
apprehension of the ruling powers. The philoso- 
phers considered them as enthusiasts, and neglect- 
ed them; the priests opposed them as innovators, 
and calumniated them; the great overlooked 
them, and the learned despised them ; and the 
ciurious alone, who examined into the foundation 
of their faith, believed them. But the negligence 
of some half dozen of writers (most of them how- 
ever b6ar incidental testimony to the truth of ee.- 
veral facts respecting Christia«ity)in not relating 
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drcumstanttally the origin, the progress, and the 
preten9ions of a new sect, is a very insufficient 
reason for questip?iing either the evidence of the 
principles upon which it was built, or the super- 
natural power by. which it was supported. 

The B^Qman historians, moreover, were not^ 
qnly culpably incurious concerning the Chris^ 
turns, but unpardonably ignorant of what con- 
ceriied either them or the Jews : I say unpar- 
donably ignorant J because the means of infor- 
ination were within their reach j the writings of 
^oses were §very where to be had in Greek } and 
the works of Josephus were published befb]:€! 
'X^ciUia wrote hi^ history j ^nd yet evenXaqitus 
lis^ fallen into great absurdity, and sel^contra* 
diptioQ, in his account of the Jews } and though 
TartplUan's zeal carried him much too far, when 
he called him M^<^ciorum loquacissipmss ye% 
me cannot help regretting the little psdnshe took 
to ad^uire proper information upon that subject. 
He derives the name of the Jews, by a forqed 
mterpoktion, from mouot Ida in Crete"*^ ; and 

* iDclytum in Greta Mam montem accolas Idaeos aucto ia 
barbarum coguomento Judaeos vocitari. — ^Tac. Hist. 1, 5. sub 
init. - 
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he represents them as abhorring all kinds of 
images in public worship, and yet accuses them 
of having placed the image of an Ass in the holy 
of holies: and presently, after he tells us, that 
Pompey, when he profaned the Temple, found 
the sanctuary entirely empty. Similar inaccura- 
cies might be noticed in Plutarch, and other 
writers who have spoken of the Jews j jind you 
yourself have referred to an obscure passage in 
Suetonius, as offering a proof how strangdy the 
Jews and Christians of Rome were confounded' 
with each othen Why then should we think it 
remarkable, that a few celebrated writers, wha 
looked lipon the Christians as an obscure sect of 
the Jews, and upon the Jews as a barbarous and 
detested pfeqple, whose history was not worth 
the perusal, and who were moreover engaged in 
the relation of the great events which either occa- 
sioned or accompanied the ruin of their eternal 
empire ; why should we be surprised, that men 
occupied in such interesting subjects, and influx 
enced by such inveterate prejudices, should have 
left us but short and imperfect descriptions of 
the Christian system ? 

:''Buthowshallweexcuse,"yousay,«<thesupipe 
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inattention of the Pagan and pbilosophic world, 
to those evidences, which were presented by the 
hand of Omnipotence, not to their reason^ but 
to their senses?"—*^ The laws of nature were 
perpetually suspended, for the benefit of the 
church; but the sages of Greece and Rome turn*, 
ed aside from the iawful spectacle." — To their 
shame he^it spoken, that they did so^-" and pur- 
suing the ordinary occupations irf'life and study, 
appeared unconscious of any alterations in the 
moral or physical government ^f the world."— 
To this objection I answer, in the first place, that 
we have no reason to believe that miracles were 
piex£bnned as often as philosophers deigned to 
give their attention to them; or that, at the pe^ 
riod of time you allude to, the laws of natures 
\f ere perpetually suspended for the benefit of the 
church. It may be, that not one of the few hea« 
then writers, whose books have escaped the ra« 
vages of time, was ever present, when a miracle 
was wrought j but will it follow, because Pliny, 
or Plutarch, or Galen, or Seneca, or Suetonius, 
or Tacitus, had never seen a miracle, that no 
nuracles were ever performed ? They indeed were 
learned and observant menj and it may be a 
matter of surprise to us, that miracles so ce)e^ 
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brated as iihe friends of Christianity suppose the 
Christian ones to have been, should never have 
been mentioned by them though they had' not 
seen them; and had an Adrian or a Vespasian 
been the authors of but a thousandth part of the 
miracles you have ascribed to the primitive 
church, more than one probably of these veiy 
historians, philosophers as they vrere, would 
have adorned his history with the narration of 
them : for though they turned aside from the aw« 
ful spectacle of the miracles of a poor despised 
Apostle— *yet they beheld with exulting cbmpla*- 
cency, and have related with unsuspecting cre- 
dulity, the ostentatious tricks of a Roman 
Emperor. It was not for want of faith in mi- 
raculous events that these sages neglected the 
Christian miracles, but for want of candour 
and impartial examination. 

I answer, in the second place, that in the 
Acts of the Apostles we have an account of a 
great multitude of Pagans of ev^ry condition of 
Kfo, who were so f^u: from being inattentive to 
the evidences which were presented by the hand 
of Omnipotence to their senses, that tliey con« 
templated them with reverence and wonder; and 
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Ibrsakitig the religion of their ancestors, and all 
the flatteiing hopes of worldly profit, reputation, 
and tranquillity, adhered with astomshing resd« 
lution to the profession of Christilinity. FrOkn 
the condusidn of the Acts, till the time in which 
some of the sages you mention flourished, is a 
rery obscure part of church history^ yet we are 
certain liiat many of the Pagan, and we haVe 
jsome reason to believe, that not a few of the 
philosophic world, during that period, did Hot 
turn aside from Che awful spectacle of miracles, 
but ^aw and believed: and that a few others 
should be found, who probably had never seen, 
and therefore would not believe, is surely no very 
extraordinary circumstance. Why shoidd we 
not answer to objections, suc^ as these, with 
thie boldness of St Jerome; and bid Cdbus, and 
Porphyry, and Julian, and their followers, learn 
the illustrious characters of the men who founded, 
built up, and adorned the Christian church*? 

* Discant Celsus, Porpbyrius, Julianus, rabidi ad versus 
Christum cBxxes, discant eorum sectatores, qui putant Eccle* 
siam nullos Pbilosopbos et eloquentes, nullos babuisse Doc- 
tores; quanti et quales viri eam fundaverint^ extruxerint, 
OToaverintque ; et desinant fidem nostram rusticae tantum 
Vimplicitatis arguere, suamque potius imperitiam agnoscant, 
— 'Jero. Free. Lib. de HIus, EccL Scrip. 
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Why should we not tell them, with Arnobius, of 
the orators, the grammarians, the rhetoricians, 
the lawyers, the physicians, the philosophers, 
who appeared conscious of the alterations in the 
moral and phyncal government of the world ; 
and, from that consciousness, forsook the ordi- 
nary occupations of life and study, and attached 
themselves to the Christian discipline* i 

I answer, in the last place, that the miracles 
of Christians were falsely attributed to magic; 
and were for that reason thought unworthy the 
notice of the writers you have referred to. Sue- 
tonius, in his life of Nero, calls the Christians, 
men of a new and magical superstition t: I am 
sensible that you laugh at those ** sagacious com- 
mentators,'^ who translate the original word by 
magical; and adopting the idea of Mosheim, 
you think it ought to be rendered mischievous 
or pernicious: unquestionably it frequently has 
that meaning; with due deference, however, to 
Mosheim and yourself, I cannot help being of 

* Arnob^ con. Gen. 1. 11. 

t Genus hominum superstitionis nova et maleJic(f,^SufiU 
in Nero, c* 16. 
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opinion, that in this place, as descriptive of the 
Christian religion, it is rightly translated magi- 
caL The Theodosian Code must be my excuse, 
for dissenting from such respectable authority, 
and in it, I conjecture, you will find good reason 
for being of my opinion*. Nor ought any friend 
to Christianity to be astonished or alarmed at 
Suetonius applying the word Magical to the 
Christian religion; for the miracles wrought by 
Clirist and his Apostles principally consisted in 
alleviating the distresses, by curing the obstinate 
diseases of human kind; and the proper meaning 
of magic, as understood by the ancients, is a 
higher and more holy branch of the art of heal- 
ingt. The elder Pliny lost his life in an eruption 
of Vesuvius, about forty-seven years after the 
ileath of Christ : some fifteen years before the 

* Chaldaei^ ac Magi, et caeteri quos valgus maleficos ob faci- 

norum magnitudinem appellat. Si quis magus vel magicis 

X!antaminibu8 adsuetus^ qui ffia/<?/£c«5 vulgi cbnsuetudine nun« 
cupatur. ix Cod. Tfaeodos. tit. xvi. 

t Pliny, speaking of the origin of magic, aays, Natam 
primum e medicina nemo dubitat, ac specie salutari irrepsiss^ 
velut aliiorem sanctiaremque medicinam. — He afterwards says, 
that it was mixed with mathematical arts; and thus ma^/ct 
and maihtmatici are joined by Pliny, as makfa:i and magki 
are in the Theodosian Code. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 30. c, 1» 
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death of Fliny^ the Christiass were persecuted 
at Rome for a crime, of which every person 
luiew them innocent j Uit from the description 
which Tacitus gives, of the low estimation they 
w^re held in at that timei (for which, however, he 
assigns no cause ; and therefore we may reason^ 
ably conjecture it was the same for which the 
Jews were every where become so odious, ao 
oppoisition to Polytheism,) and of the extreme 
Bufferings they underwent, we cannot be much 
surprised, that their name is not to be found in 
the works of Pliny or of Seneca : the sect itself 
must, by Nero's persecution, have been almost 
destroyed in Rome ; and it would have been un* 
courtly, not to say unsafe, to have noticed an 
order of men, whose innocence an Emperor had 
determined to traduce, in order to divert the 
dangerous, but deserved stream of popular cen- 
sure from himself. Notwithstanding this, there 
is a passage in the Natural History of Pliny, 
which, how much soever it may have been over- 
looked, contains, I think, a very strong allusion 
*to the Christians j and clearly intimates, he had 
heard of their miracles. In speaking concerning 
the origin of magic, he says — ^there is also ano- 
ther faction of magic, derived from the Jews, 
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^Moses^and Lotopea, and subastingat present ♦• 
— The word faction does not ill denote the opi- 
nion the Romans entertained of the religious a^ 
^ociations of the Chrlstianst ; and a magicalfac- 
ti6n implies tlieir pretensions, at least to the mt« 
raculoas gifts of healings and its descending 
from Moses, isaocording to the custom of the 
Romans, by which they c^sfounded ihe Chxi^ 
tians with the Jews ; and its being then submit- 
ing, seems to have a strong r^rence to the m- 
xnours Pliny had ne^igei^y heard reported of 
the Christkra. 

Submitting each of tbese answers to your ooel 
and candid consideration, I proceed to take no- 
tice of another diflScuIty in your fifteenth chap- 
ter, which some hsve thought one of the most 
important in your whole book— Tbe silence of 
pro&ne histoxdans concerning the preternatural 

* Sst et a)ia magices/^ctio, SLMoB^-^tiamnum et Lotopea 
Jadseis pendens. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. SO.c. 3. £dit. Hardq. 
—Dr. Lardner and others have made slight mention <^ this 
passage, probably from their reading in bad editions Jamne 
for etianmufn, a Mose et Jamne et Jotape Judseis pendens. 

t Tertullian reckons the sect of the Christians, inter licitas 
facti(mes. , An. c. 38. 
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darkness at the crucifixion of Ghrist^ — ^You kno^^ 
JSir, that several learned men are of opinion, that 
profane history is not silent upon this subject; I 
will, however, put their authority for the pre* 
sent quite out of the question. I will neitiier 
trouble you with the testimony of Phlegon, nor 
with the appeal of Tertullian to the public re- 
gisters of the Romans ; but meeting you up6h 
your own ground, and granting you every thing 
you desire, I will endeavour, from a fair and 
candid examination of th^ history of this event, 
to suggest a doubt, at least to your mind, whe- 
ther this was ^^ the greatest phasnomenon to 
which the mortal eye has been witness since' the 
creation of the globe/* 

This darkness is mentioned by three of the 
four Evangelists } St. Matthew thus expresses 
himself: — Now from the stJutk hour there ttxw 
darkness over all the hud until the ninth hour ; 
St^ Mark says — And when the sixth hour was 
comcj there was darkness over the whole land 
until the ninth hour ; St. Luke — And it was about 
the siath hour^ and there was darkness over all 
the earth until the ninth hour ; and the sun was 
darkened^ The three Evangelists agree^ that 
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tliere^^ivaa darkness; — ^and they agree. in the ex- 
teat of the. darkness : for it is the same expression 
in the x)riginal, which our translators have ren- 
dered e^/A, in Luke, andicmJ in the two other 
accounts V and they agree in the duration of the 
darkness, it lasted three hours :r— Luke adds a 
particular circumstance, that the sun was dark- 
ened. I do not know whether this event be. any 
where else mentioned in Scripture, , so that our 
inquiry can. neither be extensive nor^ difficult. 

f n philosophical propriety of speech, darkness 
consists, in the total absence of light, and admits 
of no degrees; how'ever, in the more common 
acceptation of the word, there are degrees of 
darkness, as well as of light; and as the Evan- 
ge&sts have said nothing, by. which the par- 
ticular degree- of darkness, can be determined, 
we have as much * reason ta» suppose it was 
sUght, as you have that ib was excessive ; but if 
it was slight^ though it had extended. itself over 
the surface of the whole globe, the difficulty 
of its not being recorded by PJiny or Seneca va- 
nishes at oilce *. Do you not perceive. Sir, upon 

* The author of L'Eyangile de la Raison is mistaken in 
saying, that the Evangelists speak of a thick darkness.; ^ and 
that mistake has led him into ancfther, into a dislielief of the 

H 
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what a slender foundation this mighty ot^ection 
is grounded ; when we have only to put you upon 
proving, that the darkness at the cniciiixion was 
of so unusual a nature, as to have excited the 
particular attention of all mankind, or even of 
those who were witnesses to it? But I do. not 
mean to deal s6 logically with you ; rather give 
me leave to spare you the trouble of your proofs 
by proving, or shewing the probability at least 
of the direct contrary. There ia a circumstance 
mentioned by St. John, which seems to indicate, 
^ that the darkness was not so excessive^ as isr gene- 
rally supposed; for it is probable that, during 
the continuance of the darkness, Jesus, spoke 
both to his mother and his beloved disciple^whom 
he saw &om the cross; they were near the cross; 
but the. soldiers which surrounded it must have 
kept them at too great a distance, for Jesus to 
have seen themr and krmv them, had the dark- 
ness at the crucifixion been exces^ve, like the 
preterBatiiral daikness which God brought upon 

eventjt because it has not been mentioned, by the writers of the 
times — Ces.histo|riens (the EvaDgelists) ont le front de nous dire, 
qu'd samort la lerre a ^te couverte d'epaisses tenebres en plein 
midi ei en pleine. lun^e ; cocfime si tons ies ^criyu^ de ce tems- 
14. n'nuisoient pas remarque un si'etrange fnifAf:le!-^U£van. 
d« ia, Raii^ p» 99* ' 
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the knd of Egypt; for it is expressly said that, 
during the continuance of that darkness, they 
ma> net one another. The expression in St. Luke, 
the sun was darkened^ tends rather to confirm 
thati to overthrow this reasoning. I am sensible 
this egression is generally thought equivalent to 
another — the sun tieas eclipsed ; — but the Bible 
is open to us all ; and there can be no presump- 
tion in endeavouring to investigate the meaning 
of i^ttipture for ourselves. Luckily for the pre- 
sent argumentation, the very phrase of the sun'» 
being dairketied, occurs, in so many words, in 
one other place (arid in only one) of the New 
Testament ; and from that place you may pos- 
sibly see reason to imagine, that the d&rkness 
iii%ht not, perhaps, have been so intense as to 
deserve the particular notice bf the Roman natu* 
rxfists: — And he opened iht bottomless pit; and 
there arose a smoke out of the pity as the smoke of 
u gfe^ furnace; and the sun was darkened *, and 
ife ait J by reason of the smoke of the pit. If we 
shoidd sAy, that the sunr at the crucifixion was 
olSIAiMfett'^d, and dwkened by the interventiotf 
^dtMJ^sV as it is here represented to be by the 

h2 
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intervention of a smoke like the smoke of a fur-' 
Diace, I do not see what you could object to in 
our account ; but such a phaenomenon has surely 
no right to be esteemed the greatest that mortal 
eye has ever beheld. I may be mistaken in this 
interpretation; but I have no design to mis- 
represent the fact, in order to^et rid of a diflSi- 
culty; the darkness may have been as intense 
as many commentators have supposed it: but 
iieither they nor you can prove it was so ; and I 
am surely under no necessity, upon, this occa- 
sion, of granting you, out of deference to any 
coinmentator, what you can neither prove nor 
render probable. 

, But you still, perhaps, may think, that the 
darkpess, by its extent, made up for tbis.defici- 
ency.in point, of intensenesjs. The original 
word,, expressive of its extent, is sometimes in- 
.terpreted by the whole earth j more freq^uently, 
inthe New Testament, of any little portion of 
the/earth : for we read of the land of Judah,^of 
the land of Israel, of the land of Zfibulon, and 
of the land of Nephthalim j and it may very pro- 
perly, I conceive, be translated in the place in 
question by region. But why should all the 
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world take notice of a darkness which extended 
itself for a few miles about Jerusalem, and lasted 
but three hours ? The Italians, especially, had 
no reason to remark the event as singular; since 
they were accustomed at that time, as they are 
at present,- to see the neighbouring regions so 
darkened for days together by the eruptions of 
iBtna and Vesuvius, that no man could know 
• his neighbour*. We learn from the Scripture 
account, that an earthquake accompanied this 
darkness J and a dark clouded sky, I apprehend, 
very frequently precedes an earthquake y but it» 
extent is not great, nor is its intenseness exces-^ 
sive, nor is^ the phaenomenon itself so unusual, 
as not commonly to pass unnoticed in ages of 
science and history. I fear I may be liable to 
misrepresentations in this place.; but I beg it may 
be observed, that however slight in degriee, ojr 
however confined in extent the darkness at the 
crucifixion may h^ve been; I am of opinion, 

* Nos autem tenebras cogitemus taDtas^ quantae quon- 

^m eruptione Etnseorum ignium Jinitimas regiones obscura- 
visudicuniur, ut per biduum nemo hominem homo agaosceret. 
Clc.de Nat. Deo. 1. 2. And Pliny, in describing the eruption 
of Vesuvius which suffocated his uncle, says — Dies alibi, illic 
flox omnibus noctibus nigrior densiorquc. 
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that the power of God was as supernaturally ex- 
erted in its production and in that of the earth- 
quake which accompanied it, as in the opening 
pf the graves, and the resurrection of the saints^ 
which followed the resurrection of Christ. 

In another place, you seem not to believe 
" that Pontius Pilate informed the Emperor of 
the unjust sentence of death, which he had pro- 
nounced against an innocent person/' And the 
same reason which made him silent as to the 
death, qught, one would suppose, to have made 
him silent as to the miraculous events which ac- 
companied it : and if Pilate, in his despatphje^ 
to. the Emperor, transmitted no account of the 
darkness (how great soever you suppose it to have 
been) which happened in a distant province ; I 
Qannot apprehend, that the report of it could 
have ever gained such credit at Rome, as to. inr 
duce either Pliny or Seneca to mention it as an 
authentic fact. 

I am, &c. " 



LETTER VL 



SIR, 

I MEAN not to defatin you long with my remarks 
upon your i^xteienth Chapter j for in a short Apo- 
logy lor Christianity, it cannot be expected that 
I should apologize at length for the indiscretion 
of the first Christians. Nor have I any disposi- 
tion to reap a n^alicioas pleasure from exagge- 
rating what ydtt have had 96 Much gocd-natured 
pleasure itk extenuating, the truculent barbarity 
of their Bom^n persecutors. 

M. de Voltaire ha& embraced evei^y opportu- 
nity of contrasting the persecuting tfemper of the 
Christians with tlife mild tdtei^ance of <be {inctent 
heaChc^s^; and I Dever read a ptf^a^ df his upoik 
tlm subject v^ittiout #inking Chi^stianity liiate-- 
ri^y, iF no« intentionally, oMigttd to bite, for 
his etidearoiM' ta deprtfts^ the lofty spirit of reK- 
gious bigotry. I may with justice pay the saifafe 
compliment to you j and I do it with sincerity j 
heattttfy wishf tig that, in {hepi^ecuftidnofyour 
w«k, you maj/^ louder every spfeties cff^iHtof*- 
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ranee universally detestable. There is no rea- 
son why you should abate the asperity of your 
invective J since no one can suspect you of a 
design to traduce Christianity, under the guise 
of a zeal against persecution ; or if any one shpuld 
be so simple, he need but open the gospel to be 
convinced, that such a scheme is too palpably ab-^ 
suixi to have ever entered the head of any sensible, 
and impartial man. 

I wish, for the credit of human nature, that,!, 
could find reason to agree with you in what you, 
have said of the "universal toleratipn of Poly-- 
theism J of the mild iadiflFerence of antiquity; ,of, 
the Roman Princes beholding, without concern, 
a thousand forms of religion subsistipg in peace 
under their gentle sway/' But there are some 
passages in the Roman History, which make 
me hesitate at least in this point; and almost 
induce me to believe that the Romans were ex- 
ceedingly jealous of all foreign religions, whether, 
they were accompanied with immoral mannera . 
or not. 

It was the Roman custom, indeed, to invite . 
the tutelary gods of the nation which they iu*- 
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tended to subdue^to abandon their charge j and 
to promise them the dame, or even a more 
august worship in the city of Rome • j and their 
trimnphs were graced as much with the exhibi- 
tion of their captive gods, as with the less hu- 
mane one of their captive kings.t. But this 
custom, . though it filled the city with hundreds 
of gods of every country, denomination, and 
quality, cannot be. brought as. a proof of Roman 
toleration; it may indicate the .excess of their 
vanity, the extent of their superstition, or the 
refinement of their policy j but it can never shew 
that the religion of individuals, when it differed 
from public wisdom, was either connived at as a 
matter of indifference, or tolerated as an inalien- 
able right. of human nature. 

Upon another occasion, you. Sir, have refer- 
red to Livy as relating the introduction and sup- 

* In oppugnatioaibus^ ante omnia solitum a Romanis sacer- 

dotibns evocari deum cujus in tutdi id oppidum esset; pro- 

mittique illi eunden)> aut ampliorem apud Romanes cultum. 

Flin. Nat Hist. L xxxviii. c. ir. 

t Roma triumphantis quotiens Ducis inclita currum / 

Plauaibus excepit, totiens altaria Diviliim 

Addklit spoliis^ sibimet nova numina fecit. 

Pbupen. 
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pression of the rites of Bacchus ; and iQ that 
veiy place we-find him confessing, that the prcn 
hibitii^ all foreign i-eligions, and the abolishing 
every mode of sacrifice which differed fi*om the 
Roman mode, was a l)u»ness frequently entrust- 
ed by their ancestors to the care of the proper 
magistrates ; and he gives us this reason for the 
procedure : That nothing could contribute more 
effectually to the ruin of religion, than the sacri- 
ficing after an external rite, and not after the 
manner instituted by their fathers *. 

Not thirty years before this event, the Prsetor^ 
in coRlbfmity to a decree of the denate, had 
issued an edfct**-that no one should presume ta 
sacrifice in any public place afltei^ a new or fb-> 
reign manner t. And in a still more early pe- 

* Quoties.boc^ p^trum avorumque aetate oegotiiimr est ma- 
gistratibus datum^ ui sacra externa fieri vetarent ? sacrificulos 
vatesque fioco,Girco> ucbe problbereat ? vaticiwos libroAoouqui- 
rer€m combureveiu^ t ornneBi disciplioam: sacrificandi, prac- 
ttrquam more Romano^ abdereiKt ? JudMnbant enim praden- 
tissimi viri omnis divini hunumique jorisy. nihil aqae disaol-* 
vender. vetigiQVii^ es^^^ %Mfam uhi non patrioj sed extenio ritu 
sacrificaretur. — JUy* K> X3nus. C* xvi. 

t UtquicumVie^/»'^ft'^^^J?r«<?a^iflffN»0> anitartenisa- 
chficandl conscrij^tam baberet^ eos libros onmes litlerasque 
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riad, the JEdiles ha4 becpi commanded to t^ke 
eare, that no gods were worshipped e:iicept th^ 
Rooaan gods; and that the Roman gods were 
worshipp^ after po oi^nndr hut the eMiibUsfaed 
manner of the country *. 

®ut tQ ccMne Bearer tp the tioies of which you 
are writiag, In Dion Ca3sius you may meet 
with a g^eat cqurtj^, f^e of tbfi inferior cabinet, 
and a pojis^^d ^tatesmaR, in a set- speech upon 
tbiei f»mt mQinei^toiM subject, e^presfiing himsuslf 
to the Emperor, agreeable enougfe te the prac- 
tice of antiquity, but utterly inconsistent with 
thj? njoijt rewote ifjea ^rdigiQU? tQloia^iQjti.. The 
i^0j»ch aUuded to, contains^ I coiiifessi i$, OicM^iiig 
n^pre than th^e advice of au jpi^iyidu^j JmH it, 
qi^ht. iP be reijaewbered, that tiifit indi^^ii^ 

m» M»6fi«»9, that the ^^m^ was &ym tQ Ah- 
gBitP9>.a»d that the fie^asiop of giMing it w^bq^ 
lg«» imiKiffit^rthfti;^ Ibe^ jetjjwig ^^sMm of. ^ih^ 

sacrove loco, novo aut externo ritu sacrificarent. Liv* 1. xacv* 
c. 1.^ \ - 

q\iij iiisi .R^^an\ dii, aeu <bip ^ftm^ quaoft P^i9# «okr«i? 
tur,»«.Idv. L iv. c. 30. 
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Roman government. He recommends it to C«b- 
sar, to worship the gods himself according to 
the established formj and to force all others 
to do the same; and to hate and to punish all 
those who should attempt to introduce foreign 
religions* : nay, he bids him, in the same place, 
have an eye upon the philosophers also j so that 
free thinking, free speaking at leasts upon reli- 
gious matters, was not quite so safe under the 
gentle sway of the Roman princes, as, thank 
God, it is under the much more gentle govern- 
ment of our own. 

In the Edict of Toleration published by Gale- 
%-ius after six years* unremitted persecution of the 
Christians, we perceive his motive for persecu- 
tion to have been the same with that which had 
influenced the conduct of the more ancient Ro- 
mans, an abhorrence of all innovations in reli- 
gion. You have favoured us with the translation 
of this edict, in which he says — " we were parti- 
cularly desirous of reclaiming into the way of 

* Tavra n ovru vt^xtIs^ kou vr^oo'iTi ro fxtv ^uov vravTfi wayrwy 

/• ' ' ' 

avrog rt o-gbou, xar* rot wut^m, x«i touj aWovg ri^JiMv wayxatr 

r6vq h h Sivifonr*? t» wf^i avro xew juwtrc* xa« xo^«^e. * Dion. 

Cas. 1. 52. . ....:: 
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reason and nature/' ad bonas menteSj'(a good 
pretence this for a polytheistic persecutor) "the 
deUided Christians who had renounced, the reli- 
gion and ceremonies instituted by their fathers'* 
—this is the precise language of Livy, describing 
a persecution of a foreign religion three hundred 
years before, turba erat nee sacrificantium nee pre^ 
cantium Deos patrio more. And the very expe* 
dient of forcing the Christians to deliver up their 
religious books, which was practised in this per- 
secution, and which Mosheim attributes to the 
advice of Hierocles, and you to that of the phi- 
losophers of those times, seems clear to me, frpm 
the places in Livy before quoted, to have been 
nothing but an old piece of state policy, to which 
the Romans had recourse as often as they appre- 
hended their established religion to be in a(ny 
danger. 

In the preamble of the letter of toleration 
which the emperor Maximin reluctantly wrote to 
Sabinus about a year after the publication of 
Galerius' Edict, there is a plain avowal of the 
reasons which induced Galerius and Diocletian 
to commence their persecution; they had seen 
the temples of the gods forsaken, and were de- 
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termined by the severiiy of puftishmefnt to re* 
daim men to their woi*ship*. 

Ill short, the system recommended by Ma^ce^ 
nai j of forcing every person to be of the empe* 
roifs religion, and of hating and punishing every 
inftovjltor, contained il6 new doctrine ; it wns 
^dtrespondent to the practice of the Uomail se^ 
nafe, ih the most illustrious times of the repub^ 
K<rj and seems to have been generally adopted 
by the emperor^, in their treatment of Christians, 
whilst they themselves were Pagans; and in their 
treatment of Pagans, ^fter they themselves be* 
ciame Christians ; and if any one should be wil- 
ling to derive th6se laWs against Her6ties (which 
ate so abhorredt fix^m the mild spirit of the gos- 
pel}, and so repi*oachfiil to the Roman code) from 
the blind adherence of the Christian empa'ors to 
the intolerant policy of their Pagan predecessors, 
Miiiethifig, I tbiv^k, might be produced in sup- 
pd^'of hie cotijectixre. 

• Tmii3o9 erxfiof anjavrai mfQ^ttvrovSf xaraXM^&aa^j td^ ruv Qiut 
otarvFot^tfctk wayrotj avO^wwowj tovj a'ciro tvv Gewv t«» aOavosrwy aya. 
«F»xXt]9))y«*. Euseb. Kb. i^. c. 4. 
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But I am sorry to have said so much upoit 
such a subject. — ^lu endeavouritlg to palliate the 
severity of the Romans towards the Christians^ 
you have remarked, ^ it was in vain, that the 
oppressed believer asRserted the maHeoable rights 
ofcotiseience and iwii«rtejudgment*'-^**^Thati^ 
his situatii»ft might excite the pity, his argomentd 
could never reach the understanding, either of 
the philosophic, or of the believing part of the 
Pitgan; world,*' How is this. Sir? A« the argu- 
ments for liberty of conscience so exoe^di^ly 
inconclusive, that you think them incapable of 
reaching thexuiderstanding,eveB of philosophers? 
A captious adversary woiald:eiiibrace> with avidity 
the opportunity this passage aiSkds^ him, of blot^ 
ting your character with tbe odibuGT stain of being 
a persecutor; a staiov which no learaing cuti 
wipe out, whidi n® genius or ability can render 
Mcdable* I am fitr from entertarning such an 
opinion iof.your piinciplei^; but this condusicm 
seems fairly deducible from what you have sedd^^ 
that the minds of the; Pagans were so pve-ocdi« 
pied with the notions' of forcing, and hitting, and 
punishing those who) differed from them in reli* 
gion, that arguments for tbeinalienabte'rights of 
conscience, which would have convinced your- 
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self and every philosopher in Europe, and stAg- 
geired the resolution of an inquisitor, were inca- 
pable of reaching their understandings, or making 
any impression on their heistrts;^ and you niight, 
perhaps, have spared yourself some perplexity, 
in the investigation of the motives which induced 
the Roman emperors to persecute, and the Ro- 
man people to hate the Christians, if you had 
not overlooked the true one, and adopted with 
too great facility the erroneous idea of the ex- 
tremie tolerance of Pagan Rome. 

The Christians, you observe, were accused of 
atheism ?— and it hiust be owned that thefy were 
the greatest of all atheists, in the opinion of the 
polytheists ; for, instead of Hesiod's thirty thou- 
sand gods, they could not be brought to ac« 
knowledge above One ; and even that One they 
refused, at the hazard of .their lives, to blaspheme 
with the appellation of Jupiter. But is it not 
somewhat singular, that the pretensions of the 
Christians to a constant intercourse with ' supe- 
rior beings, in the working of miracles, should 
have been a principal cause of converting to their 
faith, those who branded them with the imputa- 
tion of atheism? 
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They were accused, too, of forming danger- 
ous conspiracies against the state. — ^This accusa- 
tion, you own, was as unjust as the preceding; 
but there seems to have been a peculiar hardship 
in the situation of the Christians j since the very 
same men who thought them dangerous to the 
state, on account of their conspiracies, con- 
demned them, as you have observed, for not 
interfering in its concerns; for their criminal 
disregard to the business of war and govern- 
ment; and for their entertaining doctrines, 
which were supposed « to prohibit them from 
assuming the character of soldiers, of magis- 
trates, and of princes;" men, such as these, 
would have made but poor conspirators. 

They were accused, lastly, of the most horrid 
crimes:— This accusation, it is confessed, was 
mere calumny ; yet, as calumny is generally more 
extensive in its influence than truth, perhaps this 
calumny might be more powerful in stopping the 
progress of Christianity, than the virtues of the 
Christians were in promoting it : and in truth, 
Origen observes that the Christians, on account 
of the crimes which were maliciously laid to their 
charge, were held in such abhorrence, that no 
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one would so much as speak to them* It may 
be worth while to remark &om him, that the 
Jews, in the vecy beginning of Christianity, were 
the authors of sdl those calumnies, which Celsus 
afterwards took such, great delight in urging 
against the Christians^ and which you have men- 
tioned with such gneat precision *• 

It is no impi^bable supposition, that the clan^ 
destine manner in which the persecuting spirit 
of the Jews and Gentiles obliged the Christians 
to celebrate their Eucharist, together with the 
expres9i(ms of eating the body, and drinking the 
blood of Christ, which were used in its institu- 
tion, and the custom of imparting a kiss of cha- 
rity to each other, and of calling each other by 
the £q[>pellations of brother and sistert, gave oc- 

* Videtur mihi fecisse idem Celsus, quod Judsei, qui sub 
Christianismi initium errorem spars^re, quasi ejus sectae ho- 
mines mactati pueri vescerentur carnibus; et quod, quoties 
eb libeat opfram dare occultis libidinibus, extiocto lumine 
coafttup»stir quam quisque motus fuerit Que falsa et iniqua 
opinio dudum vald^.mukos a religiooe nostra alienos tenuit; 
persuasoB, quod tales sini Christia^i ; et ad hoc temporis npn- 
nullos fallit^qui eftdecaus& Christianos aversantur, ut nee sim- 
plex colloqaiam cum eis habere velint — Orig. con. Cels. lib. vi. 
t fhe BoiiNUM used these expressions in so im^nire a 
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casions to their enemies to invent, and induced 
c^rele^ obseivei'S to believe, all the odious things 
Which were said against tlie Christians, 

' You have displayed at length, in expressive 
diction, the accusations of the enemies of Chris- 
tianity ; and you have told us of the imprudent 
defence by which the Christians vindicated the 
purity of their morals ; and you have huddled up 
in a short note (which many a reader will never 
see) the testimony of Pliny to their innocence. 
Permit me to do the Christians a little justice, 
by producing in their cause the whole truth. 

Between seventy and eighty years after the 
death of Christ, Pliny had occasion to consult 
the emperor Trajin concerning the manner in 
which he should treat the Christians ; it seems as 
if there had been judicial proceedings against 
tbem^ though Pliny had never happened to at- 
tend any of them. He knew, indeed, that men 
were to be punished for being Christians, or he 
Would not^ as a sensible magistrate, have received 
the accusations of legal, much less of illegal 

sense^ that Martial calls them Nomina nequiora. — Lib; IL 

«pig. iv. 

I 2 
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anonymous informers against them ; nor would 
he, before he wrote to the emperor, have put to 
death those whom his threats could not hinder 
from persevering in their confession, that they 
were X^hristians. His harsh manner or proceed- 
ing <<in an office the most repugnant to his hu- 
manity," had made many apostatize from their 
profession : persons of this complexion were well 
fitted to inform him of every thing they knew con- 
cerning the Christians; accordingly he examined 
them; but not one of them accused the Christians . 
of any other crime than of praying to Christ, as to 
some god^ and of binding themselves by an oath, 
not to be guilty of any wickedness. Not con- 
tented with this information, he put two maid- 
servants, which were called ministers, to the tor- 
ture ; but even the rack could not extort from 
the imbecility of the sex a confession of any 
crime, any account different from that which 
the apostates had voluntarily given ; not a* word 
do we find of their feasting upon murdered in- 
fants, or of their mixing in incestuous commerce. 
After all his pains, Pliny pronounced the meal 
of the Christians to be promiscuous and innocent* 
persons of both sexes, of all ages, and of every 
condition, assembled promiscuously together; 
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there was nothing for chastity to blush at, or for 
humanity to shudder at, in these meetings j 
there was no secret initiation of proselytes by 
abhorred rites; but they eat a promiscuous 
meal in Christian charity, and with the most per- 
fect innocence*. 

Whatever feults then the Christians may have 
been guilty of in after-times j though you could 
produce to us a thousand ambitious prelates of 
Carthage, or sensual ones of Antioch, and blot 
ten thousand pages with the impurities of the 
Christian clergy; yet at this period, whilst the 
memoTy of Christ and his Apostles was fresh in 
their minds ; 'or, in the more emphatic language 
of Jerome, " whilst the blood of our Lord was 
warm, and recent faith was fervent in the be- 
lievers;*' we have the greatest reason to con-, 
elude, that they were eminently distinguished 

♦ . — ^Affirmabant autem« banc fuisse summam vel culps suae 

vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire ; 

carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem ; seque 

Sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta^ ne 

latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne 

depositum appellati abnegarent : quibus peractis, morem sib 

discedendi ft^isse, rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibu(n> 

promiscuum tamen^ et innoxium, — Plin. Epis. xcvii, lib. x, 

8 
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for the probity and the purity of their live?. Had 
ihere been but a shadow of a ci:ime in their n^* 
semblies^ it must have been detected by the m* 
duatrious search of the intdUgent J^liny j a»d i^ 
is a matter of real ^surprise, that 09 ooe of the 
apostates thought of paying court to the gover- 
nor by a false testimony; especially, as their 
apostasy seems to have been exceeding general ; 
since H:he temples, which had been almost de- 
serted, began again to be frequented j and the 
victims, for which a little time before scarce a 
purchaser was to be found, began again every 
where to be bought up. This, Sir, is a valuable 
testimony in our favour j it is not that of a de- 
claiming apologist, of a deluding priest, or of a 
deluded martyr, of an orthodox bishop, or of aijy 
" of the most pious of men** the Christians; but it 
is that of a Roman magistrate, philosopher, and 
lawyer ; who cannot be supposed to have wanted 
inclination to detect the immoralities or the 
conspiracies of the Christians; since, in hi.s 
treatment of them, he had stretched the authoi- 
rity of bis office, and violated alike the laws of 
his country, and of humanity. 

With this testimony I will conclude my re- 
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inarkB ; for I have no diaposition to blacken the 
dhaiiactrer you have given c£ Nero ; or to lessen 
the humamity of the Roman magistrates 9 or to 
imagnify t^ number of (Christians, or of toaityrb ; 
o€ to undertake the defence of a few fanatics, 
who by therr iigudicious zeal brought ruin upon 
themselves, and disgrace upon their profession. 
I may notiprobably have convinced ydu that ydu 
are wrong in any thing which you have advanced} 
or that the authors you have quoted, wil! ndt 
»3|xport you in the inferences you have drawn 
from their woiics ; or that Christianity ought to be 
distingmsteed from its corruptions ; yet I fKftty, 
perhaps, have bad the good fortune to lessen, in 
the minds of others, some of that dislike to the 
Christian reh'gion which the perusal of yianrboi^c 
had Unhappily excited. I have touched Imt upon 
general topics ; for I should have weaiTidd out 
your patience, to say nothing of my readers', 
or my own, had I enlarged upon evfery thing ih 
which I dissent fmm you ; tmd a hiinute eianH- 
nation of your work wouid^ moreover, have had 
the appearance of a captious disposition to de- 
scend into illiberal pei^onalities $ and inight have 
produced a certain acrimony of sentiment or eit- 
pression, which may be serviceable in supplying 
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the place of argument, or adding a zest to a dull 
composition ; but has nothing to do with the* 
investigation of truth. Sony shall I be, if what 
I have written should give the least interruption 
to the prosecution of the great work in which 
you are engaged ; the world is now possessed of 
the opinion of us both upon the subject in ques- 
tion ; and it may, perhaps, be proper for us both 
to leave it in this state. I say not this from any 
backwardness to acknowledge my mistakes, 
when I am convinced that I am in an error, but 
to express the almost insuperable reluctance 
which I feel to the bandying abusive argument in 
public controversy : it is not, in good truth, a 
difficult task to chastise the froward petulance of 
those who mistake personal invective for reason- 
ing, and clumsy banter for ingenuity ; but it is 
a dirty business at best, and should never be un- 
dertaken by a man of any temper, except when 
the interests of truth may sufier by his neglect. 
Nothing of this nature, I am sensible, is to be 
expected from you ; and if any thing of the 
kind has happened to escape myself, I hereby 
disclaim the intention of saying it, and heartily 
wish it unsaid. 
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» 

Will you permit me. Sir, through this channel 
(I may not, perhaps, have another so good an 
opportunity of doing it) to address a few words, 
not to yourself^ but to a set of men who disturb 
all serious company with their profane declama* 
tion against Christianity; and who having picked 
up in their travels, or the writings of the deists, 
a few flimsy objections, infect with their ignorant 
and irreverent ridicule the ingenuous minds of 
the rising generation ? 
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Si:^pose the miighty work accomplished, the 
cross trampled upon^ Christianity every where 
proscribed, and the religion of Nature once more 
become the religion of Europe ; what advantage 
will you have derived to your country, or to 
ydurselves, from the exchange ? I know your 
answer — ^you will have freed the world from the 
hypocrisy of Priests, and the tyranny of Super- 
stition. — ^No; you forget that Lycurgus, and 
Numa, and Odin, and Mango-Copac, and all the 
great legislators of ancient and modern story, 
have been of opinion, that the affairs of civil so- 
ciety could not be well conducted without some 
religion ; you must of necessity introduce a priest- 
hood, with probably as much hypocrisy ; a reli- 
gion, with assuredly more superstition, than that 
which you now reprobate with such indecent 
and ill-grounded contempt. But I will tell you 
from what you will have freed the world j you 
will have freed it from its abhorrence of vice, and 
from every powerful incentive to virtue; you will, 
with the religion, have brought back the de- 
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praved moralky of Pjagff&km; you wiU have 
robbed mankind of Iflieir firm astmrance of ano- 
ther life ; and thereby you wM ha^e despoiled 
them of their patience, of 4dieir humifity , of tioeir 
charity, of thdr <diastity, of afl those mM and 
silent virtues, wfaidi (howerer despicable tiiey 
may appear in your eyes) are the only ones n^bicli 
meliorate and sublime our nature $ which Pagan- 
ism never knew, which luring from Christianity 
alone, which 4o or might constitute our comfort 
in this life, and without the possession of which, 
another life, if after all there should happen to 
be one, must ^unless a miracle be ex^ed in the 
alteration of our disposition) be more vicious and 
more miserable than this is. 

Perhaps you will contend, that the universal 
light of reason, that the truth and fitness of 
thin^, are of themselves sufficient to esait the 
nature, and r^uiate the manners of mankind. 
Shall we never have done with diis groundless 
commendation of natural law i Look into the 
first chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Romans; 
and you will see the extent of its influence over 
the Gentiles of those days ; or if you dislike 
Paul's au&ority, and the manners of antiquity. 
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look into the more. admired accounts of modern 
voyagers j and examine its influence over ' the 
Pagans of our own times^ over the sensual inha- 
bitants of Otahefite, over the Cannibals of New 
Zealand, or the remorseless Savages of America. 
— But these men are barbarians. Youir law of 
nature, notwithstanding, extends even to them. 
— But they have misused their reason : — they 
have then the more need of, and would be the 
more thankful for that revelation, which you, 
witii an ignorant and fastidious self-suf&ciency, 
deem useless. — But they might of themselves, if 
they thought fit, become wise and virtuous* — I 
answer with Cicero, Ut nihil interest^ utrum ne- 
mo valeat, an nemo vakre possit ; sic noninteltigo 
quid intersitj utrum nemo sit sapiens, an nemo 
essepossit. 

These, however, you w^ll think, are extraor- 
dinary instances j and that we ought not from 
these to take our measure of the excellency of 
the law of nature, but rather from the civilized 
states of China or Japan, or from the nations 
which flourished in learning and in arts, before 
Christianity was heard of in the world. You 
mean to say, that by the law of nature, which 
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you are desirous of substituting in the room of 
the gospel, you do not understand those rules of 
conduct, which an individual, abstracted from 
the community, and deprived of the institution 
of mankind, could excogitate for himself; but 
such a system of precepts, as the most enlight- 
ened men of the fnost enlightened ages have re- 
commended to our observance. Where do you 
find this system ? We cannot meet with it in the 
works of Stobasus, or the Scythian Anacharsis ; 
nor in those of Plato, or of Cicero ; nor in those 
of the Emperor Antoninus, or the slave Epicte- 
tus ; for we are persuaded, that the most ani- 
mated considerations of the ir^s^ov, and the ho* 
nestumj of the beauty of virtue, and the fitness 
of things, are not able to fiirnish even a Brutus 
himself with permanent principles of action ; 
much less, are they able to purify the polluted re- 
cesses of a vitiated heart, to curb the irregularity 
of appetite, or restrain the impetuosity of passion 
in common men. If you order us to examine 
the works of Grothis, or FufiTendorf, or Burlkma- 
qui, or Hutcheson, for what you understand by 
the law of nature ; we apprehend that you are 
in a great error, in taking your notions of mtu- 
ral law, as discoverable by natural reason, from 
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the^l^aiit systWis of it which have been drawn 
up by CbriMian Philosophers ; since they have all 
laid thteir fimndations^ either tacidy or expressly, 
npottra principle dterived from revelation — a tho* 
rough knoMedg^ of- the being arid attributes of 
Godi: arid evea those amongst ourselves, who, 
rejecting Ghristitfiiity, still continue Theists, are 
indebted to revelartion (whether you are either 
awaie of, or disposed to aclgiowledge the debt, 
or not) for those sublime speculations concerning 
the Deity, which you have fondly attributed to 
the excdlency of your own unassisted reason. 
If you would know'the real genius of natural law, 
and how far it cair proceed in the investigation 
or ex^rcement of moral duties ; you must con- 
sult the manners and the writings of those who 
havenever heardof either the Jewish or theChris- 
ttan di^ensation, or of those other manifesta- 
tions of himself which God vouchsafed to Adam 
aotd to the Bttriasrchs befolre andaftier the flood. 
It wouhl be^ diffidult perhaps anywhere, to And a 
people entirely destitute of thtditionary notice* 
conoeming^ a ddity, and of traditionary fesirs or 
eKpectatiow of another life ; and the morals of 
maiddnd tittiy'have, perhaps ^ bieen no where qxiitt 
so abandoned as th^y would have been, had they 
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be^a left' wholly to themseLvesrittliieaK ponto; 
however, it is a tiiith wh]ch.Ganimt.be:deiwt^ 
how; much soever it may be lameoted, tUattiiOttgh 
ihe generality of mankind have dbways.hadi some, 
fainti conceptions of God and his pcovidence;. 
yet: ihey have been always gready inefficadoiis 
ia the production o£ good morality, and highly 
derogatory to his naturef, amongst all the peofde 
of the earth, except the Jews and Christians.;, 
and some may perhaps, be desirous of excepting, 
tl^e Mkhometans^ who derive all that is good in 
their Koran from Christianity. 

The laws concerning justice^ and. the repanw 
tion of damages, concerning the security of pro- 
perty, and the peribrmance of contracts ; con^ 
ceming, in shorty whatever a£fects the well«*being 
of civil society, have been every where lindar^ 
stood with sufficient precision; and if you choose 
to style Justinian's code, a code of natural law, 
though you will err against pro|^ety of speech, 
yet you are so fw in the right, that natural reason 
discovered, and the depravity of human nature 
compelled human kind to establish by i»rofer 
sanctions the laws therein contained; and you 
will have moreover Cameades, no mean philo- 
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sopher, on your side ; who knew of no law of 
miture dififerent from that which men had insti- 
tuted for their common utility, and which was 
various according to the manners of men in dif- 
ferent climates, and changeable with a change of 
times in the same. And in truth, in all coun- 
tries where Paganism has been the established 
religion,^hough a philosopher may now and then 
have stepped beyond the paltry prescript of civil 
jurisprudence in his pursuit of virtue ; yet the 
bulk of mankind have ever been contented with 
that scanty pittance of morality which enabled 
them to escape the lash of civil punishment : I 
call it a scanty pittance, because a man may 
be intemperate, iniquitous, impious, a thousand 
ways a profligate and a villain, and yet elude the 
cognizance, and avoid the punishment of civil 
laws. 

I am sensible you will be ready to say, what 
is all this to the purpose ? Though the bulk of 
mankind may never be able to investigate the 
laws of natural religion, nor disposed to reverence 
their sanctions when investigated by others, nor 
solicitous about any other standard of moral rec- 
titude than civil, legislation; yet the ineonve- 
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niences which may attend the extirpalibn of 
Christianity can be no proof of its truth : — I have 
not produced them as a proof of its truth •, but 
they are strong and conclusive proof, if not of 
its troth, at least of its utility; and the conside- 
ration of its utility may be a motive to yourselves 
for examining, whether it may not chance to be 
true; and it ought to be a reason' with every 
good citizen, and wijth every man of sound judg- 
ment, to keep his opinions to himself, if, from any 
particular circumstances in his studies or in his 
education, he should have the misfortune to think 
that it is liot true. If you can discover to the 
rising* feneration a better religion than the Chris- 
tian, one that will niore eiffectually animate their 
hopes and subdue their passions, make them bet- 
ter men or better members of society, we impor- 
tune you to publish it for their advantage ; but 
till you can do, that, we beg of you not to give 
the reins to their passions by instilling into their 
unsuspicious ' minds your pernicious prejudices. 
Even now, men scruple. not, by their lawless lust, 
to ruin the repose of private femilies, and to fix 
a stain of infamy upon the noblest: even now, 
they hesitate not in lifting up a murderous arm 
against the life of their friend, oi; against their 
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own, as ofteo as the fever of intemperance sth&u* 
lates their resentment, or the satiety of an useless 
life excites their despondency^ evea now> whilst 
we are persuaded of a resnrrectioa from the 
dead, and of b, judgment to come^ we find it diffi* 
^ult enough to resist the soUcitationa of sense, 
and to escape unspotted from, the Uceiitioua man* 
ners of the world; but what will become of put 
virtue, what of tb^ consequent peace and happi*^ 
i^ss of spciety, if you persuade U3 tibiat there are 
BO such things ? In two words— you miay ruin 
yourselves by your attempt, and you will cer- 
tainly nftft yoqr country by your success* ^ 

But thj? consideration of the inutility of your 
design, is not the only one which should induce 
yovi to abandon it j the argument a tuto ought to 
be warily managed, or it may tend to, the silencing 
pur opposition to any system o£superstition,wWch 
^fts Ijadithe good fortune to be sanctified by pub- 
He aHt)}prj.ty J it is, indeed, liable to noobjectioa 
in'tbQ ptesent case ; we do not, howewr, wholly 
^ely lypqn^its cogency. It is not contended, that 
Christianity is to be received merely because it is 
useful, but because itis true. This you deny^ and 
thinly yottjT objections well grounded : we con« 



§me them of%i«ati«ig iii your vateity, yotrr ito- 
nidwitityy df your mi^pprtfetmnon. There arcJ 
ftifttiy ^(toitfefiese^ di^e^iiies, many supei^tttiousf 
^epvuneesi t*4iich flie fraiiid or felly of manfkind 
b^e ev€f#y wliei^e ai^ifexed to Chtistianity (espe- 
eiaHy ii> Kfeel chtirdt of Roihe)^, as essential parts 
of it: if you tafee tfeese sorry appendages to 
Ghrfstifitoity for ChrislSflmfiiy itself, as preadied 
by Cferistj airf by «he Apostles j if yoa confound 
the Bomaa^^h fheGKfristian'reKgion, you quite 
misapprehend its nature, and are in a state simi- 
lar to that 6C Mett mentioned by Platarch, in 
his ti?eatts# of Supe*&titi<>n ; wKo, flyi«g from 
sapersCiiiofl,^ leapt over relJ^on, and sunk into * 
dawirfgh* Atheism *—€Mstiani^ is not a reli- 
gicqn v^ry pafllitable to a voluptuous age j, it will 
not conform' itsP pr^cepts^ to the standard of 

* Le Papisme (says' Helvetius in- a- ppsthumous work) n'eJt 
aux yeux d'un homme sense qu'iine pure idolatric — nous 
sommes-etonnes de I'absurdite de la religion paienne. Celle 
dt & rdigibnt Papists et'onhera bien d'avantietge un jouf la pos- 
t^erit&^We'ttiMdiatday isrnot^ata'gi^t dis€!akl<5e; dtld'd^- 
bm^ will thed^be burled intiieinitkis^of the chut^eh of^ llotife ;• 
for the talking, the superstiUon^r tile avarice^ the iLitbitioi^i tke 
intolerance of Anticbristianism for Christianity^ ha9 been the 
great error upon which infidelity has built its system^ both at 
ftoQie and abreadl 
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fashion j it will not lessen the deformity of vice 
by lenient appellatioim ; but calls keeping, where-: , 
dom ; intrigue, adultery ; and duelling,. inui:der : 
it will not pander the lust, it will not licenae the 
intemperance of mankind ; It is a trou|>}espme 
monitor to a man <rf pleasure; and your way of 
life may have made you quarrel with jour; reli- 
gion, — As to your vanity, ^as a cause of -your 
infidelity, suffer me to produce the sentiments of 
M. Bayle upon that head : if the description 
does not suit, your character, you will not be 
offended at it; and if you are offended with ita 
freedom, it will do you good* ," This inclines 
me to believe, jthat Libertines,]ik€i Des-Baireaux, 
are not greatly persuaded of the truUi of what 
they say. They have made no deep examina- 
tion; they have learned some few objections, 
which they are perpetually making a noise with ; 
they speak from a principle of ostentation, and 
give themselves the lie in the time of danger. — 
Vanity bas a greater share in their disputes than 
conscience; they imagine that the singularity 
and boldness of the opinions which they main- 
tain, will give them the reputation of men of 
parts J by degrees, they get a habit of holding 
impious discourses ; and if their vanity be ac- 
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companied by a voluptuous life, their progress 
in that road is Hie swifter V* 

The main stress of your objections rctts not 
upon the insufficiency of the external evidence 
to the truth of Christianity j for few of you, 
though you may become the future ornaments 
of the senate, or of the bar, have ever employed 
an hour in its examination ; but upon the diffi- 
culty of the doctrines contained in the New^ Tes- 
tament : they exceed, you say, your comprehen- 
sion i and yoifr felicitate yourselves, that you 
ar^ not yet arrived at the true standard of ortho- 
dox faith — credo quia impossibik. You think it 
would be, taking a superfluous trouble, to inquire 
into the nature of the iextemal proofs by which 
Christianity is established; since^ in your opi- 
nion, the book itself carries with it its own refu- 
tation. A gentleman as acute, probably, as any of 
you, and wha once believed, perhaps, as little as 
any of you, has drawn a quite difierent conclusion 
from the perusal of the New Testament : his book 
(however exceptionable it may be thought in 
some particular parte) exhibits, not only a distin- 

* Bayle> Hist. Diet. Art. Des-Barreaux. 
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gui^ieii triiiippb of reason over prejudice^ of 
Christianity over Dei«m s but it ^xbilnts, what 
is infinitely more rare, the character of a man 
who has ha4 CPurag^e and capdbur enough to ac« 
kiiowj0dge it *. 

But what if there should be some incompre^ 

hensible doctrine^ in the Chrii^ian religion; some 

circynfista^cesy whi<;h in dieir causes, or their con« 

s^uef^c$s, surpass the reach of human re^wn j 

are they to be rejected upon that account ? You 

are^ pr \rould be thought, meq of reading, and 

knowledge, and enlarged understandings ; weigh 

the matter fairly j and consider whether revealed 

religioQ be not, in thi* respect, just upon the 

sam$ footing with every other object of your 

coutei^atH^i. ]£ven in matbematicsi the sci* 

ence of deuion^tratio? il^^elf, thoi^h you get over 

its| first principles^ and learn tp digest the idea of 

a^ point without parts, a line witjiput breadtt)» 

s^qd a suiface without thigknena } yet you will 

fin4 yourself at a loss to comprehend the perpe- 

tji^^l apprpp^pitio^ of lipids which- can never 

ine^t i 1^0. docitrine qf inqonmen^surables^ and 

* See A View of the Internal Evidence, &c. by Soame 
Jcnyns. 
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of an ittfinlty of ihfiniHes*, each infinitely greater, 
or infinitely less, hot only thafa any infinite quan- 
tity, but than each other^ In physics, you cart- 
not, comprehend the primary cause of any thing t 
litife of the lights by which you see ^ nor of the 
elasticity of the air^, by which jrou bear j nor cJf 
th^ fire^ by which you are warmed* In physio- " 
l^gy> y<>^ cafinot teri what first g&vfe motioA ta 
the heart J rior what cofatinues itj nor why its. 
thotidn i* less tolunt^ry than that of the liltigs j 
nor ^Hy yoii iare able to move your arm to thfr 
right or ieft, by a simple volition i you canhot 
explain the cause of animal heat j nor compre- 
hend the principle by Whith your body was at 
first ferttifedi nof by which it is sustained, not 
by which it will be redufced ta fei^rth,. Iti riatu- 
fa! feii^ibh,^ yoii cannot comprehend the feternity 
ot otnnipresence of the Deity j nor easily Utfder- 
^iatid how tri^ piHefecience; ciu be consistent with 
yaixi firfeedott, oir his immutdbffity with his go- 
vernident of faoral agents ; iior Why he did tibt 
mafcfe! afl hii^ tteattii^H equalfy perfect; iior why 
he did riot tiffeiate thfeift sdonef : in sliort, yoii 
caimot hok itftdr stfiy braiich of knowledge, but • 
you will meet with stilg'fect^ abbx^e yoUi* tbrnptd- 
hensiout The fall and tbe redemption of human 
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kind are not more incomprehen^ble than th^ 
creation and the conservation of the universe j 
the infinite Author of the works of providence, 
and of nature, is equally insarutable, equally past 
our finding put in them both,. Audit is some- 
what remarkable, that the deepest inquirers into 
nature have evef thought with most^reverence^ 
and spoken with most diffidence, concerning 
those things which, in revealed religion, may 
seem hard to be understood ; they have ever 
avoided that self-sufficiency of knowledge which 
springs Jrom ignorance, produces indifference, 
and ends in infidelity. Admirable to this pur- 
pose is the reflection; of the greatest mathema- 
tician of the present age> when he is combating 
an opinion of Newton's by an hypothesis of his 
own, still less defensible than that which he op- 
poses : — Tou3 ks jours que je vols de ces esprits- 
forts, qui critiquent l^s verites de notre religion, 
et s'en mocquent m^me avec la plus impertinente 
suffisance, je pense, chetifs mortels ! combien et 
corabien des choses sur lesquelles vous raisonnez 
si legerement, sont elles plus sublimes, et plus 
^ eleves, que celles sur lesquelles le grand New- 
ton s'egare si grpssierement!* 

* Euler. 
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iPlato mentions a set of men who wcfc very 
ignorant, and thought themselves supremely wise^ 
and who rejected the argument for the being of 
a God, derived from the harmony and order of 
the universe, as old and trite *. There have been 
men, it seems, in all ages, who, in affecting sin- 
gularity, have overlooked truth : an argument, 
however, is not the worse for being pldj and 
surely it would have been a more just mode of 
reatoning, if you had examined the external 
evidence fot the truth of Christianity, weighed 
the old argutnents from miracles, and from pro- 
phecies, before you had rejected the whole ac- 
count from the difficulties you met with in it. You 
would laugh at an Indian, who in peeping into a 
history of England, and meeting with the men- 
tion of the Thames being frozen, or of a shower 
of hail, or of snow, should throw the book aside, 
as unworthy of his further notice, from his want 
of ability to comprehend these phaenomena. 

In considering the argument from miracles, 
you will soon be convinced, that it is possible for 
God to work miracle^; and you will be con-t 
yinced, that it is as possible for human testimony 

* De Leg, lib, x» 
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to establish die truth of mimcolous^ as of phy^ 
sical or historical evetiti^ ) but before yoH cata be 
convinced that the mirades in que^tioh are sup^ 
{rorted by such teatimony ai^ deserves to be cre-^ 
dited, yoU must iiiquii^, at v^hat period, and by 
what p^rsohS) thebook^ of^ the Old and New 
Testament were cothj^osed. If you reject the 
accoutit^ without making this examination, you 
reject it from prejudice^ not f^om reason. 

There is, hoteever, a shforfc tfiethbd of exa^ 
mining this argument^ Which may^ perhdp^, 
make as great ati impi^essic^h on your minds as 
any othfen Three men df'distingafshed abilitiej^ 
rose Up at difierent times^ MAd attdcfked Christi- 
anity with every objectidu iirhieh thd^ mi^ce 
cottld suggest, or theit tekriAtig could devise : 
bttC neithet Celsus ih the liecobd cfentury, nor 
Porphyty in the thifd^ ttot the efdipe^e^ Juliaia 
himself in the foftrth i^Wattty, fetii* questioned 
the reality of the miracles related in the Gospels. 
D^ biit you gt'ant m i»hkt ihe§t ik^ (#hO were 
more Niely tcrlcMW ^^f»H^6f^e iSAUeif tfmfi 
you cbA be) grants to tfiei^ ^verifjaries, and \¥e 
wiU y^vj readily' let ye^ii iddke Ihe mosb of the 
Magic, to whiQh> as the last fetched shift, they 
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were forced to attribute them* We <;an find you 
cneOy in our days, who, froin the mixture of two 
cdloufles^ liqu<^s, will produce you. a diird as 
red as blood, or of any other colour you desire; 
et 4icfo citius^ by a drqp resembling water, wiU 
restore the transparency ; they will make two 
fluids coalesce into a solid body ; and, from tke 
mixture of liquors colder than ice, will instantly 
raise you a horrid explosion and a tremendous 
flaiaet these, and twenty other tricks they will 
perform, without hisiving been sent with our Soh! 
viour to Egypt to learn niagic*, nay, with a 
bottle or two of Qil> they will c<»npo9e the un- 
dutotion of a lake j ^nd, by a little art^ they will 
restore the fitnctions of life to a man^ who baa 
beeu an hour or two under water, or a day or 
two buried ir^ the mow : but in vain will these 
men, or t}«e greatest magici^uBi that %y]^ ever 
saw, say to a boisterous sea, Peaces, be$tiU; ia 
vain, tbcy wHl say to » csfcass rotting in ibe 
gmw©, Cmejbrth: tbtfwinds and theseamllnofc 
oh^ them, dnd the puUid oai^cass will BOt hear 
thf». You BMd wrt sirf&r ywrwlves to be de- 
prired. of tfeo weight of thtsji^si^nent, from its 
having been observed, that the Fathers h^ve ac- 
knowledged the supernatural part of Paganising 
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since the Fathers were in no condition to detecf 
a cheat, which was supported both by the dis- 
position of the people, and the power of the civil 
magistrate * ; and they were from that inability 
forced to attribute to infernal agency, what wa» 
too. cunningly contrived to be detected, and 
contrived for too impious a purpose, to be ere* 
dited as the work of God. 

' With respect to prophecy, you may, perhaps, 
have accustomed yourselves' to consider it as ori- 
ginating in Asiatic enthusiasm, in Chaldean 
mystery, or in the subtle stratagem of interested 
Priests J and have given yourselves no more- 
trouble concerning the predictions of sacred, 
than concerning the oracles of Pagan history. Or 
if you have ever cast a glance upon this subject^ 
the dissensions of learned men concerning the 
proper interpretation of the Revelation, and other 
difficult prophecies, may have made you rashly 
conclude, that all prophecies were equally unin-^ 
telligible, and more indebted for their accom- 
plishment to a fortunate concurrence of events^ 
and the pliant ingenuity of the expositor, than 

"^ * See Lord Lyttelt. Obs. on St. Paul, p. 59. 
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to the inspired foresight of the prophet. . In ail 
that the prophets of the Old Te&tament have de- 
livered, concerning the destruction of particu* 
lar cities, and the desolation of particrdar king- 
doms, you may see nothing but shrewd • conjec- 
tures, which any one acquainted with the history 
of the rise and fall of empires migdt certainly 
have made : and as you would not hold him for 
a prophet,- who should now affirm, that London 
or Paris ,would afford to fiiture ages a spectacle 
just as melancholy as that which we now con- 
template, with a ^igh, in the ruins of Agrigen- 
tum or Palmyra y so you cannot persuade* your-: 
selves to believe that the denunciation of the 
prophets against the haughty cities of Tyre or- 
Babylon, for instance, proceeded from the in- 
spiration of the Deity. There is no doubt, that 
by some such general kind of reasoning, many 
are influenced to pay no attention to an iargii* 
ment, which, if properly considered, carries with 
it the strongest conviction. 

Spinoza said. That he would hiave broken his* 
atheistic system to pieces, and embraced with-! 
out repugnance the ordinary faith of Cluistians, 
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]# he could have pecsuaxled bimseSf of ti^ ifmx^ 
section of Laaaxo&froia the dksidy aodlcpusstion 
Bot, ihjat tiiere »e many iSsfaelieveis vdio wmld 
rdinqoisfa: their deistic tenets^ and receiw tfad 
gospel)^ if they coald persuade themselves: tixat 
Cnt^dfaad ever so &r interfered in liie motai go-> 
vemment of the world,, as to iUamine the mind of 
aooy imeman with tfaeknoidec^ of future: events^ 
iV miracle strikes the sensesi ef ' the pers&as^ wfao^ 
£»se it;: a prophecy address^ itself to the under* 
staotdings of those whot behold iiks: ccnnpletion i 
and it required^ in many cas^, some teaming^ 
m ali ssmie attentionv- ^^ i^^^ ®f the. corses- 
pencBsnce of eventa with the preifictions con* 
cermng theob. No; one can: be convinced^, that 
^iidiat Jeremiahi and the other prophets foxetoid of 
ihm fate q£ Babgdanv that it should, be^ bested 
hy the Medesi that it ^ould hsr takem when hw 
mighty men were dcuoketi, when; her springs 
were dfuedsup);; anditiiat it.^ouldlbecomea po<^ 
of water, and should remaimdesdat&fbiret^r;: iia 
one, I say, can be convinced, that all these, and 
othec'parte o^tAieprophelAC denunciation^ have 
been/ minutely fiilfilled^ without spending some 
timeiin reading the accounts whichi profane hi»« 



teri^uaB Imve delivered dawn to u&oenioerttii]^ its 
being taken by Cyruft ^^ a^ad which modeni ta^ 
veUers have given. ii& of its piseaettfc ^itURtbtu. 

Pc^rphyiy w^ so peraaaded of the coiocidesce 
h^we^n, the prophjscie$.o£ Daniel and the events^ 
th^t he was forced to.affivi% ^ipropheciMcwere 
^tteii ^f^ the tboiogs. proph/e^d of bad hafH 
p#i}ed^ Juiotbeflc Vorfkyiy: bM^ la our da^^Sf 
h^m ap aatooiahed at the corceqpondeBce be- 
tWfieS/thepflDphecy.cpacenuiig the destruction 
qC J^ru0alefl9,' as related by. St. Matthew, aadf tiHe 
hiptQgry o£ th^ ev^nt^ as iecc»rded by Josephus, 
ih^t rathi^i: than ei^moe Chnstiaiuity, he baa 
v^lttiired (cootrary to the faith of all eccleaiastiK 
cal history, ib^ opinioiLofthe leanied o£aJl ages^ 
ai)d all the rules of good cntidam) to assert, that 
St. Matthew, wrote his Giospql afbao Jenisaletni 
badi beea taken, and destmyjed by the IbomaaaSi. 
You may. from these io^Uuncea p^ceive tiiie* 
s^ength. of the argument) from prophecy; ji i!b haa; 
iK>t been able^ indeed to vanquish/ the^prejudii^ea/ 
of either the ancienfc or* the* modem PDnphyiy ;i 
but it has been able to compel them both to be 
gwlty of obvious fiOsehoods^ which have nothing 
but impudent assertions to support them. 
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Some over-zealous interpreters of scripture 
have found prophecies in simple narrations, ex^ 
tended real predictions bejOndthe times andcir* 
cumstances to which they naturally were ap- 
plied, and perplexed their readers with a thou- 
sand quaint allusions and allegorical conceits : 
this proceeding has made men of sense pay less 
regard to prophecy in general. There are some 
predictions, however, such as those concerning 
the present state of the Jewish people, and the 
corruption of Christianity, which are now ful- 
filling in the world ; and which, if you will take 
the trouble to examine them, you will find of 
such an extraordinary nature, that you will not 
perhaps hesitate to refer them to God as their au- 
thor j and if you once become persuaded of the 
truth of aay one miracle, or of the completion of 
any one prophecy, you will resolve all your diffi* 
culties (concerning the manner of God's inter- 
position in the moral government of our species, 
and the nature of the doctrines contained in re- : 
vdation) into your own inability fully to com- 
prehend the whole scheme of divine Providence. 

We are told however, that the strangeness of 
the narration, and t^e difficulty of the doctrines 
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<;(>!itained in the New Testamient, are not the 
only circumstances which induce you to reject it } 
you have discovered, you think, so many contra- 
dictions in the accounts which the Evangelists 
have given of the life of Christ, that you are com- 
pelled to consider the whole as an ill-digested and 
improbable story. You would not reason thus 
upon any other occasion; you would not reject 
as j&bulous the accounts given by Livy and Po- 
lybius of Hannibal and the Carthaginians, though 
you should discover a difference betwixt them in 
several points, of little importance. You cannot 
compare the history of the same events as deliver- 
ed by any two historians, but you will meet with 
many circumstances, which, though mentioned 
by one, are either wholly omitted, or differently 
related by the other; and this observation is pe- 
culiarly applicable to biographical writings : but 
no one ever thought of disbelieving the leading 
circumstances of the lives of Vitellius or Vespa- 
sian, because Tacitus and Suetonius did not in 
every thing correspond in their accounts of these 
emperors. And if the memoirs of the life and 
doctrines of M. de Voltaire himself were, some 
twenty or thirty years after his death, to be de- 
livered to the world by four of his most intimate 
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acii|tMataiice) I '^ y)M kp^li^nd th«t ire shdvdd 
^iscfedtfi the <^id(te h^cmht of micAi on extrabr-^ 
^tiarynsfi^tf ^€»9Ml of wme sK^t inconmsteni- 
dfes attd c6trtrtdietS*tfs tvhich the aviywed efle- 
rtiies of Ws nrffflt mi^t cMnce to discover in tbe 
Several nenfations; Though we slidtfldgrttlitydtt 
theti, that the Eviaargelists liad Mien into SdWej 
trivial C0ntradi<rtions, in what they have r^ated 
concerning flie life of -Christ J yet you ought ^0* 
to draw any other in'fbreilce from Oiir coiicedsiom 
Aanthatiihey had not platted together, afe chtitifM 
would h»vfe done, in order to give an unexcep- 
lionable coiteisteHcy to flieir ftaUd. We »fe fitft 
h6wevcr;dispoged't6 riisdce yoii uty^ixeh carkki^ 
iston } we will rarther shew you the Utility ofyotlt 
gfeneial airgumfent/by^touohing'Upon a few»Of ft* 
places which you think are most liable to your 
censure. 

Ydn ^ser^e, (hkk neitheit ^ Lake, ndr M^akj 
not John tiave mendoiied the^cMehy of HiVciA 
in niutdethig>the infante df Bethlehem ; aAd t^t 
no aecbimt ik>tafbe'firand(df thisniiatter^in; JtfW^ 
pbus, who xirote!tfie^Ii|b<of Her^ ; <a«d 'tH^tt- 
ftire ^thefact ordcoMedrby^Matthtw* ik)t^««» 
«^Th(B ctmcurrent testimony of nmny indejien- 

8 



4wl^ wait^rswc^c^ m^t€\r ijif fact MO^vies* 

ti9J?fl.Uy' a44$ to its iprgJ^abUi^y j j^\4 if notbiqg: 
ifi to b? ;^6c^ived'?8(trp€i upon the testimony of 
a.siogl^ ^^Mil^Qfi )ve'^^»t give «ip j^me of the 
^e«t wiiteir?,^ and disbelieve some of the most in- 
tair^Stiog ^actsf, of ancient history* 

According to Matthew, Mark, and L^ke, 
there was only an interval of three months, you 
6^9 between the baptism and .cruQifixion of Je* 
$us } firom which time, ^ki^^^away the forty 4ay$ 
iOf .tlie teoptptation, there will oiUy remain abou^ 
61^ w^eks f(H* the whole peric^. of Inspublic mi« 
i|istry> :which.l^ted)hpwever,; according to ^ 
John, at,tl)0 least above :th?iQe rymJ!s,'r^Y<>i\r obr 
j^Qi), .fairly j^tated ^s^i^^ i^hss: M^tjthew> 
.M^k^^and Lok^, in writing Uie h^st^ry pf Jesiji^ 
Christ,, najeiition the seyerftl events. of his life, q<5 
following one another in continued succession, 
without taking notice of the times in which they 
^p{Hsn64;: biit:isit?jii#t;«^6l5sioiifrom their 
i^noe^fto ii»f#r Iha^t ithe^ftiri^lly Wpr0 »P int§tr 
mU Q€4tne:bi?tw^en:tlj^ tmn^aetions ivlwph they - 
:i6^m:tO'h!ave eonnecited? Mmy ifi^tanqes might 
tevpro^uced i^W^m^the AJft^t^^dmiredrbijagrApheis 
^ia8tlquity>.ip whi^hevwts are rel^tedt as im- 

L 2 
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mediately consequent to each other, which did 
not happen but at very distant periods: we have 
an obvious example of this manner of writing in 
St. Matthew; who connects the preaching of 
John the Baptist with the return of Joseph from 
Egypt, though we are certain that the latter 
event preceded the former by a great many 
years. 

John has said nothing of the institution of the 
Lord's Supper ; the other Evangelists have said 
nothing of the washing of the disciples* feet :— 
What then? are you not ashamed to produce 
these facts, as instances of contradiction ? If 
omissions are contradictions, look into the his- 
tory of the age of Louis the Fourteenth, or into 
the general history of M. de Voltaire, and you 
will meet with a great abundance of contradic- 
tions. 

John, in mentioning the discourse which 
Jesus had with his mother and his beloved dis- 
ciple, at the time of his crucifixion, says, that 
she with Mary Magda^ne stood near the cross : 
Matthew, on the other hand, says, that Mai^ 
Magdalene and the other women were there, be- 
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holding afar oflF. This you think a manifest con- 
tradiction: and scoffingly inquire, whether the 
women and the beloved dis<?iple, which were 
near the cross, could be the same with those who 
stood far. from the cross? — It is difficult not to 
transgress the bounds of moderation and good 
manners, in answering such sophi^tiy. What! 
have you to learn, that though the Evangelists 
speak of the crucifixion as of one event, it ^ was 
not 'accomplished in one instant, but lasted se- 
veral hours? And why the women, who .were at 
a distance from . the cross, might not, during its 
continuance,. draw near the cross; or, from being 
near the cross, might not move fiom the cross, 
is more than you can explain to either us or your- 
selves. And we take from you your only refuge, 
by denying expressly, that the different Evange- 
lists, in their mention of the women, speak of 
the same point of time. 

>The : Evangelists, you affirm, are fallen into 
gross contradictions, in their accounts of the ap- 
pearances by which Jesus manifested himself to 
his disciples, after his resurrection from the dead; 
for-Matthew speaks of two^ Mark of three, Luke 
3 
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of two, and John of four. That contradiciorjr 
()ropositions cannot be true, is readily granted ^ 
and if you will produce the place in which Mat- 
thew say&, that Jesus Christ appeared twice and 
no qfteneKy it will be further granted, that he n 
contradicted by John in a very material part of 
his narration: but till you do that, you mu8tex« 
cuse me, if I cannot grant, that the Evangelists 
have contradicted each other in this point ; fyf 
to common understandings it is pretty evident, 
that if Christ appeared four times^ aiocoFding to 
John's account, be must have a|)peared twioe^ 
according to that of Matthew and Luke^ and 
thrice according to that of Mark. 

The different Evangelists are not only accused 
of contradicting each other, but Luke is said to 
have contradicted himself; for in his Gospel be 
tells us, that Jesus ascended into heaven from Be- 
thany; and in the Acts of the Apostles, of which 
ht is the reputed author, he informs us that he as* 
cendedfrom Mount Olivet.- — ^Your objection pro- 
ceeds either from your ignorance of geography,or 
your ill-will to Christianity; and Upon eillier sup- 
position deserves our contempt: be pieased» how?* 
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every to remember for the future, th^t B^hauy 
iMB not QQ}y,tbe pame of a tqwxi, bujt of a d^is^ 
triet of MoiiTtt CMiyet a^jpiping ^q tji^ tpwij^ 

Ff0m this gpf^inten of thp contradictions 
9S$riJb6d to the hi^tpr^^ns p^ th^ life of Christ, you 
may judge for yourselves what little reai^pu tl^ere 
is to reject Christianity upon their account j and 
bpw ^adjy ypu will be imposed upon (in a matter 
(if W9re»p©jeq8ignc^tpyou<lian any other) if you 
Ijiker lay^jy ,t¥i^ fi^r a con^riLdiction, whiqh the 
im^ftOdid ^dversjuries of Christianity tl^ipk j^xfih 
pertQ^llQjxf. , 

before I put ^n epd to t^i^> addles^, I capno^ 
help taking nplicp pjf^p ftrgugfppt by lyWch.spfltie 
philQ9op}ieF9 h^fY^ of l^eendeavQured to pyjerturo 
tfie y?bpK ?ystWi of reypte-tio©: wd'it i^ th« 
more B§ces8»ry.tj? g^yp an *nwpr tp their oji^ep- 
»ipn> as H ji^>Q^fflke * cpmflcjoA ^ubjept pf ph^Jp- 
9ophi«:al cp^yep^^p, ie3p^i^lly ^^wppggt ti}9» 
yfhff Ji^vp yi»^ the cQBiti»eirt. The M^etim 
teud^totfiy^lviate, 9$ippiipp9SecJ,tI\e wthprijtyijf 

than it can be proved to be from his account of 
the creation^ and the Scripture chronology. We 
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contend, that six thousand years have not yet 
elapsed since the creation ; and these philosa* 
phers contend, that they have indubitable proof 
of the earth's being at the least fourteen thousand 
years old; and they complain that Moses hangs 
as a dead weight upon them, and blunts all their 
zeal for inquiry *. 

The Canonico Recupero, who, it seems, is 
engaged in writing the history o£ Mount Etna, 
has discovered a stratum of lava which flqwed 
from that mountain, according to his opinion, in 
the time of the second Punic war, or about two 
thousand years ago ; this stratum is not yet co- 
vered with soil sufficient for the production of 
• either corn or vines j it requires then, says the 
Canon, two thousand years at least to convert a 
stratum of lava into a fertile field. In sinking a 
pit near Jaci^ in the neighbourhood of Etna, they 
have discovered evident marks of seven distinct - 
lavas one under the other ; the surfaces of which 
are parallel, and most of them covered with a 
thick bed of rich earth : now, the eruption which 
formed the lowest of these lavas (if we may be 

♦ Brydone's Travels^ . - • 
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allowed to reason, says the Canon, from analogy) 
flowed from the mountain at least fourteen thou* 
sand years ago. — It might be briefly answered to 
thisol^ection, by denying that there is any thing 
in the history of Moses repugnant to this opinion 
concerning the gr^t antiquiiy of the earth j for 
though the rise and progress of arts and sciences, 
and the small multiplication of the human spe- 
cies; render it almost to a demonstration pro- 
bable, that man has not existed longer upon the 
surface of this earth than according to the Mosaic 
account j yet that the earth itself was then ere- , 
ated out of nothing, when man was placed updn 
it, is not, according to the sentiments of some 
philosophers, to be proved from the ori^naltext 
of sacred Scripturie: we might, I say, reply 
with, these philosophers to this formidable objec- 
tion of the Canon, by granting it in its full ex- 
tent, we are under no necessity, however, of 
adopting their opinion in order to shew the weak- 
ness of the Canon^s reasoning. For, in the first 
place, the Canon has not satisfactorily established 
his mdn fact, that the lava in question is the 
identical lava which Diodorus Siculus mentions 
to haveiiowed from Etna, in the second Cartha- 
ginian war; and, in the second plade it may be 
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observed, tbi^ ike time necessary for eoQvertiag 
hvm lAto fertile fields rnuyt be yery diffeirent^ Mr 
oordiogto the 4iffi(rent cemisteoaes of tibe kvM, 
9Ad th^yr differeni: dliu^QB9> wii^ j^e^p^^ 
elevatioQ or .depreasiao^ to theic^beii^ exposed 
to i^v^odft, raio0,ian4 to other , otreiMDi^taacea^juat 
^ the timein which the ^eaps of iron slag (ififl^tab 
reaemblea lava)tare covered with .verdare». is Ji£; 
ferentAt different. furnaces, aircordiDg ,to the nar 
tore of the fi}agf and situation of the iiimace } «iid 
something of this kiodis deducible frooii the 9^ 
count nf the Canon, hims^} since thq:Qievi9$JSf 
of this jSimous stratnw are rea|ly fuU e^ neht g»)d 
soil^and ha^e pratt^r ii^ge trees gmwing^wr th^i^}^ 

But if ail this should be; thought not sii^cient 
io remove the objectiQP« I wiU. p^rodo^ the 
Canon Ml ia«el9gy m <^pQ^tion to his jii^lqgjr^ 
wd which isgrouiaded.«i inor^ Qfi\tm ifeete, 
lStm,0»^ VesuWtts Fos^obl^^pii o^pr«» i» ibe 
MHtees. which prodjiQeJh^reiii^i^ mAinike 
Bfttwe of the>r.tevafi,.a»4i» ib».tm»f^^9^9mfy. to 
9)e)low.theqA. into swJ.fit *)r. VBg.e(l*tioiB j or if 
^here.<be afl)r slight f2ii^ii»Qn$fe4« thiajreqpej?!^ jit 
is ptetiably. «fit gretfejc i})^^ ^l^^it^. s^bsis^ ^ 
tfveett diSmat Iv^sjvf 4iie. £{ftme«M^i¥4#Mit This 
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being admitted, \^hich no philoso{>beT will deny, 
the Cano^^s analogy will pik>ve ju&t notbii^ at all^ 
if we can j^roduce^ an instance of seven different 
lavas (with intefja^ent stmta of vegetable earth) 
^hich have flowed from Mount ^esuvitts^ within 
th^ tspdde, not of fourteen thousand^but of 'Some- 
what less than seventeen hundred years n for then, 
according to our analogy, a stratom of lava may 
be covered with vegetable soil in about two hun* 
dred and fifty yeafs^ instead of reqiiiring two thou- 
sand for thfe purport The eruption of Vesuvius, 
which destroyed Herbidangum and Pompeti], is 
rendered still more fetnous by the death of FUny^ 
recorded by his nephew iit his lettw to Tacitus ; 
this event happened in the year 79j it is not y«t 
then quite seventeen hundredyears since Hercula* 
neum was swallowed up ; but we are informed by 
unquestionable authority, that ^ the matter which 
eovers ^e an6i^nt totm of Herculaneum U not 
the produce of one eruption only; for there are 
evident -markd, ^at- the matter of six eniptioaB 
has tak^n its course over that injiioh lies imme? 
diately ftbove thi totrti^ and was th6 cause of ite 
destruction. These strata are either of lava 
or burnt matter, mfft veins of good ml betuoii^t 
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them*.^^ — ^I will not add another word upon this 
subject ; except that the bishop of the diocese 
was not much out in his advice to Canonico 
Recupero— to take care not to make his moun- 
tain older than. Moses ; though it would have 
been full as well to have shut his mouth with a 
reason, as to have stopped it with the dread of 
an ecclesiastical censure. 

You perceive with what ease a little attention 
will remove a great difficulty ; but had we been 
able to say nothing in explanation of this phasno-, 
menon, we should not have acted a very rational 
part in making our ignorance the foundation of 
our infidelity, or suffering a minute philosopher 
to rob us of our religion. 

.Your objections 'to revelation may be nume- 
rous J you may find fault with the account which 
Moses has given of the Cieation and the Fall; 
you may not be able to get water enough for an 
universal deluge ; nor room enough in the ark oS 
Noah for all the differen kinds of aerial and ter-. 

* See Sir William Hamilton's Remarks upon the Nature 
of the Soil of Naples and its neighbourhood^ in the Philos. 
Trans, vol. Ixi. p. 7. 
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restrial animals ; you may be dissatisfied with .the 
cofmmand'ibr sacrificing of Isaac, fi;>r phmdering 
the Egyptians, and for extirpating the Canaanites; 
you may find fault with the Jewish economy, for 
its ceremonies, its sacrifices, and its multiplicity 
of priests i you may object to the imprecations in 
the Psalms, and think the immoralities of David 
a fit subject for dramatic ridicule*; you may 
look upon the partial promulgation of Chrisiiatiity 
as an insuperable objection to its truth; and wiay- 
wardly reject the goodness of God'towards your- 
selves, because you do not comprehend how you 
have deserved it more than others; you may 
know nothing of the entrance of sin and death 
into the world by one roan^s transgression j nor 
be able to comprehend the doctrine of thie cross 
and of redemption by Jesus Christ; in short, if 
your mind is so disposed,' you mayifind food for 
your scepticism in every page of the Bible, as well 
as in every appearance of nature; and it is not in 
the power of any person, but yourselves, to clear 
up your doubts; you must read, and you must 

* See Saiil et David Hyperdrame. 

Whatever censure the author of this composition may de- 
serve for his intention^ the work itself deserves none ; its ri- 
dicule is too gross to mislead even the ignorant. 
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thipic (for yottTs^es ; aiidy^uimiatiiobothivi^ 
Ibeihper^ 'with caadouTt «ffid mih cace* Infide** 
)ity is « ]»Dk w«ed $- it is fioctured by our noe^ 
mkL cannot )be ^knifl^ed^up ias easily as it inayl>e 
planted c yoitr ffifficidties wil^ respect to revda- 
Hon jnay have first ^sen from your own ceflec* 
fcftm on the rciligiQus indifference of those, v^hom^ 
&oai {rour*eacliestii^fancy.,you havo'beeQ^ccus- 
Earned >tor6v6re and imtlate ^ domestic irreligioii 
jnisy have tmd^^oa a wiUin^)hear» of libertine 
oonversMttiaB^} and ^^e "itinform pr^udices of the 
iworld ^ay halve finished rthe fbusiness, at .a ivei^^ 
eadyrage, andileft* you 4o wander thro^h liSa, 
twithoiit^a principlerto direct your condoct^ and 
to die mthout hepe. We are far ffrom .wishing 
youto trnst the word ^f the Gtergy^^ for. ithe truth 
9f your refigicoi^; web^.of^rou toe^^mine it to 
ttee- bottom^ rto tcy it,-to »prove at, and rnot>to 
^liit fast unless y qu fi«d it good. Till you tgre 
disqpiosed to. undertake this task, ^itrbecomes you 
to conyiderwith.great seriousness and attention, 
whether it can be fi>r your interest to esteem a 
few witty sarcasms, or metaphysic subtleties, or 
ignorant misrepresentations, or unwarranted as- 
sertions, as unanswerable arguments against re- 
velation J and a very slight reflection will cou- 
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vince you, that it will certainly be for your repu- 
tation to employ the flippancy of your rhetoric, 
and the poignancy of your ridicule, upon any 
subject rather than upon the subject of Religion. 

I take my leave with recommending to your 
notice, the advice which Mr. Locke gave to a 
young man who was desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion. — ** Study the holy Scriptures, especially the 
New Testament : therein are contained the words 
of eternal life. It has God for its author, salva- 
tion for its end, and truth without any mixture 
of error for its matter*.'* 

I am, &c. 



* Locke's Poftth, Worki. 
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LETTER I. 



SIR, 

I HAVE lately met with a book of yours, en- 
titled — " The Age of Reason, part the second, 
being an investigation of true and of fabulous 
theology ;"-^and I think it not inconsistent 
with my station, and the duty I owe to society, 
to trouble jou and the world with some i^bser- 
vations on so extraordinary a performance. Ex- 
traordinary I esteem, it ; not from, any noveltynn 
the Directions which you have produced against 
revealed religion, (for I find little or no novelty 
ia them,) but from the zeal with which you la- 
bour to disseminate your opipions, and from the 
confidence with which you esteem them truie* 
You perceive, by this, th^t I give you credit for 
your sincerity, how mi^ch soever I may question 
your wisdom, in writing in such a manner on 
such a subject : and I have no reluct^anQ^ in ao 

M 2 
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knowledging that you possess a considerable 
share of energy of language, and acuteness of 
investigation ; though I must be allowed to la- 
ment, that thes^ talents have not been applied in 
a manner more useful to human kind, and more 
creditable to yourself, 

I begin with your preface. You therein state 
— that you had long had an intention of pubh'sh- 
ing your thoughts upon religion, but that you 
had originally reserved it to a later period in life. 
—I hope there is no want of charity in saying, 
that it would have been fortunate for the Chris- 
tian world, had your life been terminated before 
you had fulfilled your intention. In accomplish- 
ing your purpose you will have unsettled the faith 
of thousands ; rooted from the minds of the un- 
happy virtuous all their comfortable assurance of 
a future recompence ; have annihilated in the 
minds of the flagitious^ all their fears of future 
punishment; you will have given the reins to 
the domination of every passion, and have there- 
by contributed to the introduction of the public 
insecurity, and of the private unhappiness, usually 
and almost necessarily accompanying a state of 
corrupted morals. 
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No one can think worse of confession to a 
priest and subsequent absolution^ as pfactised in 
the church of Rome, than I do ; but I cannot, 
with you, attribute the guiliotine-massacres to 
that cause. Men's minds were not prepared, as 
you suppose, for the commission of all manner 
of crimes, by any doctrines of the church of 
'Rome, corrupted as I esteem it, but I^. their 
not thoroughly believiog even that rel^oo. 
What may not society expect from those who 
flfaall imbibe the principles of your book ? 

A fever, which you and those about you ex- 
pected would prove mortal, made you remem- 
ber, with renewed' satts&ction, that. you hjyl 
written the former part of your Age of Reason-^ 
and you know therefore, you say, by experience 
the conscientious trial of your own principlejs. .1 
admit this declaration to be a proof of the since- 
rity of your persuasion, but I cannot admit it to 
be any proof of the truth of. your principles. 
What is conscience ? Is.it, as has been thought, 
an internal . thonitor implanted in us by the Su- 
preme Being, and dictating to us on all oqca- 
sions, what is right or wrong? Or is it merely 
our own judgment of the moral rectitude or tur- 
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pitude of our own actions ? I take the word 
(with Mr. Locke) itt the latter, a^ in the only in- 
telligible sense. Now who sees not that our judg- 
ments of virtue and vice, right and wrong, are 
not always formed from ati enlightened and dis- 
passionate use of our reason, in the investigation 
of truth ? They are more generally formed from 
the nature of the religion we profess ; from the 
quality of the civil government under which we 
live J from the general manners of the age,'or the 
particular manners of the persons with whom we 
associate j from the education we have had in our 
youth ; from the books we have read at a more ad- 
vanced period; and from other accidental causes. 
Who sees not that, on this account, conscience 
may be conformable or repugnant to the law of 
nature ? — may be certain, or doubtful ? — ^and that 
it can be no criterion of moral rectitude, even 
when it is certain, because the certainty of an 
opinion is no proof of its being a right opinion ? 
A man may be certainly persuaded of an error 
in reasoning, or of an untruth in matters of fact 
It is a maxim of every law, human and divine, 
that a man ought never to act in Opposition to 
his c<micienck ; but it will hot from thence fol- 
low, that he will, in obeying the dictates of his 
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consycience, on all occasions act right. An in^ 
quisitor who burns Jews and heretics : a Robe- 
spierre, who massacres innocent and harmless 
women; a robber, who thinks that all thingiS 
ought to be in common, and that the state of pro- 
perty is an unjust infringement of natural liber- 
tyi — these, and a thousand perpetrators of di& 
ferent crimes, may all follow the dictates oif con- 
science i and may, at the real or supposed ap- 
proach of death, remember ** with renewed sa- 
tisfaction" the worst of their transactions, and 
experience; without dismay, ** a conscientious 
trial of their principles." But this their con- 
scientious composure can be no proof to others 
of the rectitude of their principles, and ought tq 
be no pledge to themselves of their innocence, in 
adhering to them. 

I have thought fit to make this remark, with 
a view of suggesting to you a consideration of 
great importance — ^whether you have examined 
calmly, and according to the best of your ability, 
the arguments by which the truth of reveal- 
ed religion may, in the judgment of learned 
and impartial men, be established? — ^You will 
allow, that thousands of learned and impartial 
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men, (I speak not of priests, who, however, are, 
I trust, as learned and impartial as yourself^ but 
of laymen of the most splendid talents,) — you 
,wiil allow that thousands of these, in all ages, 
have embraced revealed religion as true. Whe- 
ther these men have all been in an error, enve- 
loped in the darkness of ignorahce, shackled by 
the chains of superstition, whilst you and a few 
others have enjoyed light and liberty, is a ques- 
tion I submit to the decision of your readers. 

If you have made the best examination you 
can, arid yet reject revealed religion as an impos- 
ture, I pray that God may pardon what I esteem 
your error. And whether you have made this 
examination or not, does not become me or any 
man to determine. That gospel, which you de- 
spise, has taught me this moderation; it has 
said to me— " Who art thou that judgest ano- 
ther man's servant ? To his own master he stand- 
eth or falleth." — I think that you are in an er- 
ror ; but whether that error be to you a vincible 
or an invincible error, I presume not to deter- 
mine. I know indeed where it is said—" that the 
preaching of the cross is to them that perish fool- 
ishness, — ^and that if the gospel be hid, it is hid to 
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them that are lost." The consequence of your 
unbelief must be left to the just and merciful 
judgment of Him, who alone knowetb the me* 
chanism and the liberty of our understandings ; 
the. origin of our opinions ; the strength of our 
prejudices ; the excellencies and the defects of 
bni' reasoning faculties. 

I shall, designedly, write this and the follow- 
ing letters in a popular manner; hoping that 
thereby they may stand a chance of being pe- 
rused by that class of readers, for whom your 
work seems to be particularly calculated, and 
who are the most likely to be injured by it. The 
really learned are in no danger of being infected 
by the poison of infidelity : they will excuse me, 
therefore, for having entered, as little as possi- 
ble, into deep disquisitions concerning the au- 
thenticity of the Bible. The subject has been 
so learnedly, and so frequently handled by other 
writers, that it does not want (I had almost said, 
it does not admit) any farther proof. And it is 
the more necessary to adopt this mode of an- 
swering your book, because you disclaim all 
learned appeals to other books, and undert^ike 
to prove, from the Bible itself, that it is unww- 
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thy of credit. I hope to shew, from the Bible it- 
self, the direct contrary. But in case any of 
your readers should think that you had not put 
forth all your length, by not referring for proof 
of yx>ur opinion to ancient authors ; lest they 
should suspect that all ancient authors are in 
your favour; I will venture to affirm, that had 
you made a learned appeal to all the ancient 
books in the world, sacred or profane. Christian, 
Jewish, or Pagan, instead of lessening, they 
would have established, the credit and authority 
of the Bible as the Word of God. 

Quitting your preface, let us proceed to the 
work itself; in which there is much repetition, 
and a defect of proper arrangement. I will fol- 
low your track, however, as nearly as I can. The 
first question yoti propose for consideratibn is — 
•* Whether there is sufficient authority for believ- 
ing the Bible to be the Word of God^ or whether 
there' is not?— ^You determine this question in 
the negative, upon what you are pleased to call 
moral eVidtence. You hold it impossible that 
the Bible can be the Word of God, because it is 
therein saidy that the Israelites destroyed the 
Canaanites by the. express command of God : 
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and to believe the Bible to be true, we muist, 
you affirm, unbelieve all our belief of the moral 
justice of God; for wherein, you ask, could ciy- 
ing or smiling infants offend P — I am astonished 
that so acute a reasoner should attempt to dispa- 
rage the Bible, by bringing forward this exploded 
and frequently refuted objection of Morgan, Tin- 
dal, and Bolingbroke. You profess yourself to 
be a deist, and to believe that there is a God, 
who created the universe, and established the 
laws of nature, by which it is sustained in exist- 
ence. You profess that from the contemplation 
of the workb of God, you derive a knowledge of 
his attributes; and you reject the Bible, because 
it ascribes to God things inconsistent (as you 
suppose) with the attributes which you have dis- 
covered to belong to him; in particular, you 
think it repugnant to his ftioral justice, that he 
should cfoom to destruction the crying or smiling 
infants of the Canaanites..— Why do you not 
maintain it to be repugnant to his moral justice, 
that he should suffer crying or smiling infants to 
be swallowed up by an earthquake, drowned by 
an inundation, consumed by a fire, starved by a 
famine, or destroyed by a pestilence? The Word 
of God is iu*perfect harmony with his work; 
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crying or smiling ip&nts are subjecte^d to death 
in both. We believe that the earth, at the ex- 
press command of God, opened her mouth, and 
swallowed up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with 
their wives, their sons, and their little ones. This 
you esteem so repugnant to God's moral justice, 
that you spurn, as spurious, the book in which 
the circumstance is related. When Catania, li- 
ma, and Lisbon, were severally destroyed by 
earthquakes, men with their wives, their sons, 
and their little ones, were swallowed up alive-— 
why do you not spurn, as spurious, the book of 
nature, in which this fact is certainly written, 
and from the perusal of which you infer the mo« 
ral justice of God ? You will, probably, reply, 
that the eyib which the Canaanites suffered from 
the express command of God, were diflferentfrom 
those which are brought on mankind by the ope- 
ration of the laws of nature. — Different! in what? 
— ^Not in the magnitude of the evil — not in the 
subjects of sufferance— not in the author of it — 
for my philosophy, at least, instructs me to be- 
lieve, that God not only primarily formed, but 
that he hath, through all ages, executed, the laws 
of nature; and that he will, through all eternity, 
administer them, for the general ^ppiness of his 
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creatures^ whether we can, on eveiy occasion, 
discern that end or not. 



I am &r from being guilty of the impiety of 
questioning the existence of the moral justice of 
God, as proved either by natural or revealed re- 
ligion ; what I contend for is shortly this — that 
you have no right, in &irness of reasoning, to 
urge any apparent deviation from moral justice 
as an argument against revealed religion, because 
you do not urge an equally apparent deviation 
from it, as an argument against natural religion : 
you reject the former, and admit the latter, with- 
out considering that, as to your objection, they 
must stand or &11 together. 

As to the Ca«aanites, it is needless to enter 
into any proof of the depraved state of their mo- 
rals ; they were a wicked people in the time of 
Abraham, and they, eveu^ then, were devoted 
to destruction by God; but their iniquity was 
not then full. In the time of Moses, they were 
idolaters, sacrificers of their own crying or smi- 
ling infants ; devourers of human flesh ; addicted 
to unnatural lust; immersed in the filthiness of 
all manner of vice. Now, I think, it will be im- 
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possible to prove, that it ^^as a proceeding con- 
trary to God's moral justice to exterminate so 
wicked a people. He made the Israelites the 
executors of his vengeance ; and in doing this, 
he gave such an evident and terrible proof of his 
abomination of vice, as could not.&il to strike 
the surrounding nations with, astonishoient and 
terror, and to impress on the minds of the Israel- 
ites, what they were to expect, if they followed 
ibe example of the nadbions whom he comniianded 
them to cut off. ^' Ye shall not etjimmit any of 
these abominatiods-^that the land spew not you 
auff also, as it spewed out the nations that were 
before you.*' How strong and descriptive this 
language ! the vices of the inhabitants were so 
abominable, that the very land was sick of them, 
and forced to vomit them forth» as the stomach 
disgorges a deadly poison. 

Ihme often wondered what could he the rea- 
son that men, not destitute of talents, should be 
desirous of undermining the authority of reveal- 
ed religion, and studious in exposing, with a 
malignant and illiberal exultation, every little 
difficulty attettding the Scriptusres, to popular 
animadversion and contempt. I am not willing 
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to attribute this strange propensity to what 
Plato attributed the atheism of his time — ^to pro- 
fligacy of manners — to affectation of singularity 
*— to gross ignorance, assuming the semblance of 
deep research and superior sagacity ;— I ha4 ra- 
ther refer it to an impropriety of judgment, re- 
specting the manners, and mental acquirements^ 
of human kind in the first ages of the world. 
Most unbelievers argue as if they thought that 
m^n, in remote and rude antiquity, in the very 
birth and infancy of our species, had the same 
distinct conceptions of one, eternal, invisible, 
incorpoi'eal, infinitely wise^ powerful, and good 
God, which they themselves have now. This I 
look upon as a great mistake, and a pregnant 
source of infidelity. Human kipd, by a long 
experience ; by the institutions of civil society ; 
by the cultivation of arts and sciences } by, as 
I believe, divine instruction actually given to 
some, and traditionally coinmunicated to all ; is 
iin :a far more distinguished situation, as to the 
powers of the mind, than it was in the childhood 
of the world. The history of man, is the history 
of the providence of Godj who, willing the su- 
jireme felicity of all his creatures, has adapted 
his govemmcfttt to the capacity of those, \ybp in 
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different ages were the subjects of it. The his- 
tory of any one nation throughout all ages, and 
that of all nations in the same age,* are but sepa- 
rate parts of one great plan, which God is carry- 
ing on for the moral melioration of mankind. 
But who can comprehend the whole of this im- 
mense design ? The shortness of life, the weak- 
ness of our faculties, the inadequacy of our 
xneans of information, conspire to make it impos- 
sible for us, worms of the earth ! insects of an 
hour! completely to understand any one of its 
parts. No man, who well weighs the subject, 
ought to be surprised, that in the histories of an- 
cient times many things should occur foreign to 
our manners, the propriety and necessity of 
which we cannot clearly apprehend. 

It appears incredible to many, that God Al- 
mighty should have had colloquial intercourse 
with our first parents,; that he should have con- 

- tracted a kind of friendship for the patriarchs, 
and entered into covenants with them ; that he 

• should have suspended the laws of nature in 
Egypt ; should have been so apparently partial 
as to become the God and governor of one par- 
ticular nation j and should have so far demeaned 
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himself as to give to that people a burthensome 
ritual of worship, statutes and ordinances, many 
of which seem to be beneath the dignity of hid 
attention, unimportant and impolitic. I have 
conversed with many deists, and have always 
found that the strangeness of these things was 
the only reason for their disbelief of them : no- 
thing similar has happened in their time ; th^y 
will not, therefore, admit, that these events have 
really taken place at any time. As well might 
a child, when arrived at a state of manhood, con- 
tend that he had never either stood in need or 
experienced the fostering care of a mother's 
kindness, the wearisome attention of his nurse, 
or the instruction and discipline of bis school- 
master. The Supreme Being selected one family 
from an idolatrous world; nursed it up, by va- 
rious acts of his providence, into a great nation ; 
communicated to that nation a knowledge of his 
holiness, justice, mercy, power, and wisdom j 
disseminated them at varioas times, through every 
part of the earth, that they might be a ^' leaven 
to leaven the whole lump,'' that they might as- 
sure all other nations of the existence of one su- 
preme God, the creator and preserver of the 
world, the otily proper object of ad9ration. With 

N 
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Hi^at Kason csLn we expect, that what was doiie 
to one iialiot), not out of any partiality to thein» 
but foY the general good, should be done to 
all ? that die mode of itkstf uction, whidi was 
isutted to the mfency of the world, ^oold be ex*- 
tended to die maturity <^it& maidiood, or to the 
jmb^dility of its old sagei I own to you, that 
"^en* I consider how nearly man, in a savage 
state^ apptoachei^ to the brute creation, as to in^ 
%ellectoal exoellendej and wheal cbnt'^mplate 
'his Hiisei'able attainments as to the knowledge of 
God, ill a cMlized state, when he has had no di^ 
vine instr^cttonon the subject, or When th^ ifi»- 
«tructidn has been forgotten, (for all men hav^ 
known somelhkig of Ood fh)m tradition^) I cazN- 
liot but admire the wisdom and goodness of the 
Supreme Being, in having let himself down to 
our ap]prehen^ions ; in having given to mankind, 
in the earliei^t ages, sensible and extraordinary 
proofs of his existence and attributes j in having 
made the Jewish and Christian dispensations me- 
dittm^ to convey to all men, through all ag»sf» 
tha%4:ndwledge <2crncer»i*ig himsdf, which heibad 
vouchsafed to give itnmedialsely to tSie first. I 
<wn it ts $ttiifige^ very strange, that he '^Bhoafd 
have iSAniem imm^ate ManifCfistdfion of himself 

6 
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in *he ^rst i«£^ 9f the wprtd j biit what i« 4here 
f:hgt is n0t$ti^pg<$r It i% atoHge tbut you sad I 

And fircf— tiiiat theic0 faji sus^ Mtd ffiooiu ^nd stais 
— dkai there ia geui^r^tifiiiy ooisuplion, w^ii^ 
^uction^ I .can aecount iil)imately for soneof 
jfJiKieaeibin^, mthout Mostfring to Um whs^msid^ 
.^v^ry €bii^« { ajso am l)is woitknmiiaiup, And 
look «ip to MiHS iwith hope of firoserva^ion tturough 
all eternity; J ador^ iaim for jk\s word as weU as 
for his work j his work I cannot comprehend, 
but his word hath assured me of all that I am 
concerned to know — that he hath prepared ever- 
lasting happiness for those who love and obey 
him. This you will call preachment: — I will 
have done with it ; but the subject is so vast, and 
the plan of Providence, in my opinion, so obvi- 
ously wise and good, that I can never think of it 
without having my mind filled with piety, admi- 
ration, and gratitude. 

In addition to the moral evidence (as you are 
pleased to think it) against the Bible, you threaten 
in the progress of your work, to produce such 
other evidence as even a priest cannot deny. A 
philosopher in search of truth forfeits with me 

N 2 
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all claliii to candour and impartiality, when he 
introduces railing for reasoning, vulgar and illi- 
beral sarcasm in the room of argument. I will 
not imitate the example you set me ; but examine 
vriMLt you shall produce, with as much coolness 
and respect, as if you had given the priests no 
provocation; as if you were a man of the most 
unblemished character, subject to no prejudices, 
actuated by no bad designs, not liable to have 
abuse retorted upon you with success. 



LETTER II. 



Before you commence your grand attack upon 
the Bible, you wish to establish a difference be- 
tween the evidence necessary to prove the authen- 
ticity of the Bible, and that of any other ancient 
book. I am not surprised at your anxiety on 
this head J for all writers on the subject have 
agreed in thinking that St. Austin reasoned well, 
when, in vindicating the genuineness of the 
Bible, he asked — " What proofs have we that 
the works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Varro, and 
other profane authors, were written by those 
whose names they bear ; unless it be that this 
has been an opinion generally received at all 
times, and by all those who have lived since 
these . authors ?'* This writer was convinced, 
that the evidence which established the genuine- 
ness of any profane book would establish that of 
a sacred book, and I profess myself to be of the 
same opinion, notwithstanding what you have 
advanced to the contrary. 
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In this part your ideas seem to me to be con- 
fused j I do not say that you, designedly, jumble 
together mathematical science and historical evi- 
dence ; the knowledge acquired by demonstra- 
tion, and the probability derived from testimony. 
— You know but of one ancient book, that au- 
tboritatively challenges universal consent and be- 
liefi and that is Eutlid's EteWents.— If I were 
dl^j^osed to make frivolous objections, I should 
say that eveii Eudid^s Elemeiits had not met 
^ih universal consent ; that there had befen men, 
both in ancient and modern times, who had ques- 
tioned the intuitive evidence of some of his axioms, 
and dehied the justness of some of his demonstra* 
tiotis : but, admitting the ttath,! do not see the 
j^ertinency of your observation. You are at*, 
tempting to subvert the authenticity of the Bible, 
and you teA tis that Euclid's Elements are cer- 
teinl^p^ ti^ue.^^-^Whit then ? Does it follow that 
iJife Bible is certainly felse ? thie tnost illiterate 
Btrivene* iti the kiiigdom does not want to be 
ittfotttfed, that the examples in bts Wingate^s 
Atitbtiletit, are prc^ved by a diflferent kind of i-ea. 
siMrtg from that by whicK he persuades himself 
to believe, that there was such a person as Henty 
VIII. or that there is such a city as Paris, 
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It may be of use to remove this confusion in 
your argument to statt^ distinctly, the difierence 
between the genuineness, and the authenticity, 
of a book. A genuine book, is that which was 
written by the person whose name it bears as the 
author of it. An authentic book, is that which 
relates matters of fact, as they really happened. 
A book may be genuine without being authen- 
tic ; apd a book may be authentic without being 
genuine. The books written by Richardson and 
Fielding are genuine books, though the histories 
of Clarissa and Tom Jones are fables. The his^ 
tory of the island of Formosa is a genuine book ; 
it was written by Psalmanazar : but it is not an 
' authentic book, (though it wa^ long esteemed as 
such, and translated into different languages,) 
for the author, in the latter part of his life, took 
shame to himself for havipg imposed on the world, 
and confessed that it was a mere romance. . An- 
son'^ Voyage may be considered as an authentic 
book, it, probably, containing a true narration 
of the principal events recoided in it ; but it is 
not a genuine book, having not been written by 
Walter^ to whom it is ascribed, but by Robins. 

- This distinction between the genuineness and 
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authenticity of a book, will assist us in detecting 
the fallacy of an argumenti which you state with 
great confidence in the part of your work now 
under consideration, and which you frequently 
allude to, in other parts, as conclusive evidence 
against the truth of the Bible. Your argument 
stands thus — If it befound that the books ascribed 
to Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, were not writ- 
ten by Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, every part 
of the authority and authenticity of these books 
is gone at once. — I presume to think otherwise. 
The genuineness of these books (in the judgment 
of those who say. that they were written by these 
authors) will certainly be gone; but their authen*- 
ticity may remain ; they may still contain a true 
account of real transactions, though the names 
of the writers of them should be found to be 
different from what they are generally esteemed 
to be. ; 

Had, indeed, Moses said that he wrote the 
first five books of the Bible; and had Joshua and 
Samuel said that they wrote the books which are 
respectively attributed to them ; and had it been 
found that Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, did not 
write tliese books ; then, I grant, the authority 
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of the whole would have been gone at once ; 
these men would have been found liars, as to the 
genuineness of the books ; and this proof of 
their want of veracity, in ope point, would have 
invalidated their testimony in every other ; these 
books would have been justly stigmatized, as 
neither genuine nor authentic. 

Ah history may be true, though it should not 
only be* ascribed to a wrong author, but though 
the author of it should not be known ; anony- 
mous testimony does not destroy the reality of 
facts, whether natural or miraculous. Had Lord. 
Clarendon published his History of the Rebel- 
lion, without prefixing his name to it ; or had 
the history of Titus Livius come down ix) us, 
under the name of Valerius ELaccus, or Valerius 
Maximus ; the facts mentioned in these histories 
would have been equally certain* 

As to your assertion, that the miracles re- 
corded in Tacitus, and in other profane histo- 
rians, are quite as well authenticated as those of 
the Bible — it being a mere assertion destitute 
of proof, may be properly answered by a contrary 
assertion. I take the liberty then to say, that the 
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evidence for the miracles recorded in the Bible, 
is, both in kind and degree, so greatly superior to 
that for the prodigies mentioned by Livy, or the 
miracles related by Tacitus, as to justify us in 
giving credit to the one as the work of God, and 
in withholding it from the other as the effect of 
superstition and imposture* This method of de- 
rogating from the credibility of Christianity, by 
opposing to the miracles of our Saviour, the tricks 
of ancient impostors, seems to have originated 
with Hierocles in the fourth century ; and it has 
been adopted by unbelievers, from that time to 
this ; with this difference, indeed, that the hea- 
thens of the third and fourth century admitted 
that Jesus wrought miracles j but lest that ad- 
mission should have compelled them to abandon 
their gods and become Christians, they said, that 
their Jpollonuis, their Apuleiu^^ their AristeaSy 
did as great : whilst modem deists deny the fact 
of Jesus having ever wrought a mi?acle- And 
they have some reason for this proceeding; they 
are sensible that the gospel miracles are so dif- 
ferent in all their circumstances, from those re- 
lated in Pagan story, that if they admit them 
to have been performed, they must admit Chris- 
tianity to be true % hence they have fabricated a 
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kind of deistical axiom — that tio humsiti ttsU^ 
iaony cati establish the credibility of a mimde* 
-^— Tbis^ tbbagh it has been an hundi^ times re- 
futed, is still insisted upon, as if its truth had ne^ 
vet been questioned, ahd could not be disproved. 

You *« jiroceed to examine the authenticity 
of the Bible; and you begin, you say, with what 
are called the five books of Moses, Genesis, Bsco^ 
dus, tiCviticus, Numbers^ find !Deiiteronott}y« 
Ypur intention, you profess, is to shew fh^t 
these books are spurious, and that M(Mses is not 
thp author of 'them j arid still farther, that th^y 
were not written in the time of Moses, nor till 
several hundred years afterwards ; that they aro 
no other than an attempted history (tf'the life of 
Moses, and of the times in which he is said to 
have lived, and also of the times prior thereto, 
written by some very ignorant and stupid pre- 
tender to authorship, several hundred/years after 
the death of Moses."— In this passage the ut- 
most force of your attack on the authority of the 
five books of Moses is clearly stated. You at^ 
not the first who has started this diflSculty; it k 
a difficulty, indeed, of modem date ; having not 
bpen heard of, either in the synagogue, or out 
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of it till the twelfth century^ About that time 
Eben Ezra, a Jew of great erudition, noticed jsome 
passages (the same that you have brought for- 
ward) in the five first books of the Bible, which 
he thought had not been written by Moses, but 
inserted by some person after the death of Moses. 
But he was far from maintaining as you do, that 
these books were written by some ignorant and 
stupid pretender to authorship, many hundred 
years after the death of Moses. Hobbes con- 
tends that the books of Moses are so called, not 
from their having been written by Moses, but 
from their containing an account of Moses. 
Spinom supported the same opinion; and Le 
Ckrc^ a very able theological critic of the last and 
present century, once entertained the same no- 
tion. You see that this fancy has had some 
patrons before you ; the merit or the demerit, 
the sagacity or the temerity of having asserted, 
tliat Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, 
is not exclusively yours. LeClerc^ indeed, you 
must not boast of. When his judgment was 
matured by age, he was ashamed of what he had 
written on the subject in his younger years; he 
made a pubUc recantation of his error, by annex« 
ing to his commentary on Gen^is, a Latin dis- 
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sertation — concerning Mosed, the author of the 
Pentateuch, and his design in composing itr If 
in your future life you should chance to change 
your opinion on the subject, it will be an honour 
to your character to emulate the integrity, and 
to imitate the example, of Xe Clerc. The Bible 
is not the only book which has undergone the fate 
of being reprobated as spurious, after it had been 
received as genuine and authentic for many ages. 
It has been maintained that the history of He- 
rodotus was written in the time of Constantine; 
and that the classics are forgeries of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. These extravagant reve- 
ries amused the world at the time of their publi- 
cation, and have long since sunk into oblivion. 
You esteem all prophets to be such lying rascals, 
that I 4are not venture to predict the fate of 
your book. 

Before you produce your main objection to the 
genuineness of the books of Moses, you assert 
— " That there is no affirmative evidence that 
Moses is the author of them.'* — What ? no affir- 
mative evidence ! In the eleventh century ^tfi- 
momdes drew up a confession of faith fot the Jews, 
which all of them at thia day admit ; it consists of 
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QfAy ^irteen ariides $ and tm^ <^ jth^xxi b^Yie r€^ 
q;>ecjk to Moses $ one affirmiiiis tbe aiidif^tieity^ 
the ot^ier the genuioeaess of his bpofcs,«-r.Tbe 
^ootiwe wA pf^phecy of Moses w ir«e— The hw 
t]pi^ Ki^ hoi^ was gives hy M<^s.-^Th]S h the 
&ilk qf the Je^ «t pr 6sent;> i^ hm been ti»eif 
&il^ ever -since the dieatfw^tioii <^ tbmr >c^y wd 
teviplei lit wis-thdii: i&i^ in theti^me whiB9 !the 
authors ^ the Newr Te$t^(nent wrote ( it v^ss 
iheir^i^h duriiag tbdr c^piAvky im BshylpQ; io 
the.lbme of tbetr l^kigs ia¥4 judgesf ^nd no {ler 
dod <»n )>e fbetw^n, from the ^^e ^ Mo^es to the 
^^£ese9t bonTo « wfckb St wjw wt tbft^ fiiith,.-Tb 
jjftis no :9%mfitive e^^tdenoe ? I oitnopt de^re ^ 

writes th«^^-^ We huve Mdkjr two i«Jd twewtf 
lM)eks iTc^eh ikie .to be bfAiie!^ .^ of difape ai»i- 
thority, and which comprehend the ji^s^rjr toif 
all ages ; five belong to Moses, which contain 
the 4»igjA9rl^f )iQW9 itnd >t^e )(i9^ti(w lof #i^ ape-. 
M^wHi»niekf g6oef»l$o«ii, do9ii»i4^ his de^th^^wbieli 
(iikesM^^eempi^Qsi^iilpmttt three tbimsnodyjean.'* 
X)e y«w (yHwi4erihi.srf^oorgffii)n0tJi^ evj^^oe^ 
3S^ ^shMiU Ij»eiiti9ii Ji4ff^ff7>a/spe^og^ fihe 
^^ineiirhttb Moses (bad >wiatten? ^y^disme- 
wte A (bmg Ust(iif;Fff<t&ae.aiitJ»»!S9 tidl beaiJuDg 
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testimony to the *&€! of Mous beiog tbe leader 
and the lawgiver ^ the Jewish Bation? fcod if n 
lawgiver, surely a writer of the laws. But what 
says tfae Bible? in Exodus it says*^^ Moses 
•wrote all tbe wor^ itf* the Locd, and took tbe 
book of the covenants and readin tlfie^tidiefioe^ 
.the tpeofle.^* — Im DeiiteroBQiny it aays — ^' Ami 
it t:ame to pass« when Moses bad made am end 
of wniting tbe words of ^s law in a book, utttfl 
th^ iwepe&iished, (this surely tinpocte tbe fiiiadi- 
.ing a laborious work,) that Moses commanded 
the Levites whit^ bare tbe wk of the eoyenaait 
<cf the Loud, fia^i^9 * Take this book of tbe 
iaw, and fiut.it in lihe aide of the jarkof theoovs- 
nant of tiie Lord your God, idiait it ;iDay be.tfaere 
for a witness against thee.' ^ Tim is said in Qso- 
teroBomy, which is a kind of ire^jpeUitiftB .ivabsidg- 
.meiit of the four |)recfidafig booka; md it is imdi 
known that the Jews :gavertbs naaie tof dhe lanr 
to the first five boolss fof the Old Twtanient. 
What 4x>saible doubt caoL Ame ibe i^tmt .Moaas 
wrote the books in question? I could accumu- 
^rte mairy (Other ^paaaages /from lite iScdptures^ to 
idufe porposa; but ifjavhot liianre advanced nwiil 
oiot GDwnncB y4m Ihat tizaire is vffirjhatire ra- 
.denoe, and of Ibe strongest ^ind, for 
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being the author of these books, nothing that I 
can advance will convince you. 

What if I should grant all you undertake to 
prove (the stupidity and ignorance of the writer 
excepted? — ) What if I should admit, that Sa- 
muel^ or Ezra^ or some other learned Jew, com- 
posed these books, from public, records, many 
years after the death of Moses! Will it follow, 
that there was no truth in them ? According to 
my logic, it will only follow, that they are not 
genuine books; every fact recorded in them may 
be true, whenever or by whomsoever they were 
written. It cannot be said that tlie Jews had no 
public records, the Bible furnishes abundance of 
proof to the contrary* I by no means admit, 
that these books, as to the main part of them, 
were not written by Moses; but I do contend, 
that a book may contain a true history, though 
.we know not the author of it, or though we may 
be mistaken in ascribing it to a wrong author* 

The first argument you produce against Moses 
being the author of these books is so old that 
I do not know its original author ; and it is so 
miserable \xx one, that I wonder you ^ should 
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^opt it^^^f These books cannot be written by 
Moses, because they are written in the third: 
fiersoTi—iit is always. The Lord said unto Moses^: 
or Moses said unto the Lord. This^ you sayi 
is the style and manner that historians use in 
speaking of the persons whose lives and actions 
tiiey are writing," This observation is true, but 
it does not extend far enough ; for this is the style 
and manner not only of historians writing of 
other persons^ but of eminent men, such as JTe- 
nophon and Josephus^ writing of themselves* If 
General Washington should write the history of 
the American war, and should, from his great 
modesty, speak of himself in. the third person, 
would you think it reasonable that, two or three 
thousand years hence, any person should, on 
that aceount,. contend, that the history. was not 
true ? Ccesar writes of himself in the third person 
— ^it is always, Caesar made a speech, or a speech 
was made to Caesar; Caesar cros^d the Rlune ; 
Caesar invaded Britain ; . but .every schoolboy 
knows that this circumstance cannot be adduced^ 
as a serious argument against Caesar's; being the 
author of his own Commentaries^ 

But .Moses, you urge, cannot be thp author of 
o 
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&e book of Numbers, — because, he says of biitl'' 
self— ^^ that, Moses was a very meek man, above 
all the men that were on the face of the earfch.'"' 
If he told this of himself, be was, you say, <^ a vaio 
and arrogant coxcomb, (such is your phrase 1) 
and unworthy of credit — ^aad if he did not. say 
k, the books are without authority/* . This jom 
dilemma is perfectly harmless ; it, has not an bom 
to hurt the weakest logician. If Moses did nol 
write this little verse, if it was inserted by Sa- 
muel, or any of his countrymen, who knew his 
character and revered his meraiory, wfll it follow 
that he did not write any other part of the book 
of Numbers ? Or if be did not write any pairt 
of the book of Numbers, will it follow that he did 
not write any of the other books of whidii he 19 
usually rfepnted the author ? And if he did wrile 
this of himself, he was justified by the bccaston 
which extorted i^om hin^ this comma^idation. 
Had this expression been written in a modern 
style and manner, it would probably have give^ 
you no ofibnce. -.For who would be so f^tidi0U3 
as to find fault with an iUustrious maa, wbo^ 
being calumniated by his nearest relatiosis, as 
guilty of pride, and fond of power, should vin- 
dicate his character by siting, My temper was 
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ttftturally as meek and iinassuming as that of any 
mtnufion earth? There are occasions, in which j 
a modeat atian, who 3pedks truly, may $peak : 
lH^o»dly of himselfy. without forfeiting his geueral 
character ; and there is no occasion, which either, 
more requires^ or more excuses this Cidnduct,' than 
when he is repelling the foul and envious asper^ 
aiefis.of Hiose who both knew his character and 
hafd experienced his kindness ; and in that predi^ 
cament sfood Aaron and Miriam^ the accusers of 
Moses. You yourself have, probably, felt the 
stings of calumny, and have been anxious to re- 
move ,the impression. I do not call you a vain 
^id arrogant coxjcomb fat vindicating, your .cfaa% 
lActer, when in the ktter pAtt of this very wwk 
yott boast) and I hof^ truly, " that the man 
{io^s not exist that can say, I. have persecuted 
liifiii, w My man, or any set of m^n, in the 
Am^o^n revdlndop, or in the French revo- 
Ubion ; or that I have in any casjb returned evil 
fer BviU' I know not what kings, and priests 
iKay eary tolhts; ynu may not have returned ta 
thraa evil £sHr evil, because they nes^r, I be^ 
tievfe,^ did you any harm;, but you have done 
thsm ail the hutayoa eoiM^ and that witbouli 
^vooatioDt 

o 2 
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I think it needless to notice your observation: 
upon what you call the dramatic style of Deute-^ 
ronomy; it is an ill-founded hypothesis. You 
might as well ask where the author of Caesar's 
Commentaries got the speeches of Cassar, as 
where the author of Deuteronomy got the 
speeches of Moses. But your arguments— that 
Moses was not the author of Deuteronomy, be- 
cause the reason given in that book for the obser- 
vation of the sabbath, is different from that given 
in Exodus, merits a reply. 

You need not be told that the very name of 
this book imports, in Greek, a repetition of a 
law ; and that the Hebrew doctors have called it 
by a word of the same meaning* In the "fifth 
verse of the first chapter it is said in our ttbles, 
*^ Moses began to declare this law ;" but the 
Hebrew words more properly translated, import 
that Moses <^ began, or determined, to explain 
the law." This is no shifl of mine to get over a 
difficulty ; the words are so rendered in most of 
the ancient versions, and by Fagius^ Vetablus^ 
and Le Clerc^ men eminently skilled in the HeW 
brew language. This repetition and explanation 
of the law, was a wise and benevolent proceed* 
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ing in Moses; that those who were either not 
born, or were mere infants, when it was first 
(forty years before) delivered in Horeb, might 
have an opportunity of knowing it ; especially as 
Moses their leader was soon to be taken from 
them, and they were about to be -settied in the 
midst of nations given to idolatry, and sunk in 
vice. Now where is the wonder, thslt some va- 
nations, and some additions, should be made to 
a law, when a legislator thinks fit to republish it 
many years afler its first promulgation ? 

With respect to the sabbath, the learned are 
divided in opinion concerning its origin ; some 
contending that it was sanctified from the crea- 
tion of the world j that it was observed by the 
patriarchs before the Flood; that it was neglected 
by the Israelites during their bondage in Egypt, 
revived on the falling of manna in the wilderness, 
and enjoined, as a positive law, at Mount Sinai. 
Others- esteem its' insttitution to have been no 
dlder than the age of Moses;*and argue, that 
what is said of the sanctification of the sabbath 
in the book of Genesis, is said by way of antici- 
pation. There may be truth in both these ac- 
counts. To me it is probable, that the memory 
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of the Creation was handed down from Adam t» 
all his posterity ; and that the seventh day wos^ 
fer a long time, held sacred by all nations^ in 
eommcmtioration of that event ; but that the pew 
eutiar rigidness of its observance was rajoined by 
Moses to the Israelites alone. As to there being 
two reasons given for its being kept holy,— an«, 
that on that day God rested from the work of ere* 
ation — the other, that on that day God bacl 
given them i^estfrom the servitude of £^ypt*^ 
I see no contradiction in the accounts. If a man^ 
in writing the history rf England, should inform 
his feadersj that the parliament had ordered the 
ft^h of November to be kept holy, because oii 
that day God had delivered the nation frota a 
bl<>ody intended massacre by gunpowder; and 
if, in another part of bis history, be should As*- 
^i^ the deKversmce of our church and nationt 
iprom popery and arbitrary power, by the arrival 
of King William, as a reason for it^ h&xig kkpt 
hcdy } would any one contend, that he wm riot 
justified in both these ways of expression;^ or thaft 
we ought ftom thence to conclude, i&at he waa 
not the author of them both ? 

You think-**^* thai law in Deuteronomy inhn- 
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man acid brutal, \vluoh authorizes pareats, the 
&tker and the mother, to bring* their own chiU 
dtta to hive them stoned to death for what it is 
pki&ed to call stubbornness." — ^You are aware, I 
sujftpose^ that paternal power, amongst the JBo« 
mansj the Gaids^ the. PersifinSp and other nations, 
was of the most arbitrary kind ; that it extended 
ta Che t£^iQg away the life of the child, I do not 
know whether tlie Israelites in the time of Moses 
exercia^d this paternal p^wer ;. It was not a cus* 
torn ikbpted by i^l nations, but it was by many ; 
and in t5e in&ncy of society, before individual 
&tiliifijB3 had coalesced into communities, it was 
probably very (general. Now Moses, by this 
law, which you esteem brutal and iaibuman, bin- 
dei;0d wch.am extravagant power from beiiu; 
eithea: indroduoed or exercised amongst the Is- 
melites. This law is so far from counteofiaiicing 
the arbitrary power of a &lher over the life of his 
child, that it takes from him the power of ac- 
cusing the child bcilbFe a na^gifi^trate*— the father 
wd the mother of the child must agree in brii|g. 
iqg the iShild to j^gmenl; — and it is not by their 
united will that the child was to be cond^msied 
to death; the elders of the city were tojuc^e 
whether the accusation was truej and the aocu* 
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sation was to be not merely, as you insinusitey 
that the child was stubborn, but that he was 
^ stubborn and rebellious, a glutton and a drunk- 
ard," Considered in this light, you must allow 
the law to have been an humane restriction of a 
power improper to be lodged with any parent. 

That you may abuse the priests, you abandon 
your subject — ** Priests, you say, preach up 
Deuteronomy, for Deuteronomy preaches up 
tithes.'' — I do not know that priests preach up 
Deuteronomy, more than they preach up other 
books of Scripture j but I do know that tithes 
are not preached up in Deuteronomy, more than 
in Leviticus, in Numbers, in Chronicles, in Ma. 
lachi, in the law, the history, and the prophets 
of the Jewish nation.— You go on — ^^ It is from 
this book, chap. xxv. ver. 4, they have taken 
the phrase, and applied it ta tithing. Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn ; and that this might not escape observa- 
tion, they have noted it in the table of contents 
at the head of the chapter, though it is only a 
single verse of less than two lines. " O priests ! 
priests! ye are willing to be compared to an ox 
for the sake of tithes!*' — I cannot call this— reju 
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soiling — and I will not pollute my page by giving 
it a proper appellation. Had the table of con* 
tents, instead of simply saying — the ox is not 
to be muz2led-~said — tithes enjoined, or priests 
to be maintained—^there would have been a little 
ground for your censure. Whoever noted this 
phrase at the head of the chapter, had better 
reason for doing it than you have attributed to 
them. They did it because St Paul had quoted 
it when be was proving to the Corinthians, that 
they who preached the gospel had a right tx> live 
by the gospel ; it was Paul, and not the priests, 
who first applied this phrase to tithing; St* Paul, 
indeed, did not avail himself of the^right he con- 
tended for; he was not, therefore, interested in 
what he said. The reason on which he grounds 
the right, is not merely this quotation, which you 
ridicule ; nor the appointment of the law of Mp* 
ses, which you think fabulous; nor the injunc« 
tion of Jesus, \?hich you despise ; no, it isi a rea- 
son founded in the nature of things, and which 
Bo philosopher, no unbeliever, no man of cooif 
mon sense, can deny to be a solid reason, f it 
amounts to this— 4hat«^ the labourer is worthy 
of his hire.^* Nothing is so much a man's own, 
as his labour and ingenuity ; and it k ei)itir?ly 
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coownaiiit to th« law df xiature^ that by the iaiio- 
cunt <ise bf these be should jitOYide for his sub< 
sfateQce^ Husbandmei^y artist^^ scddiers, physio 
eia«y lawyers^ all let oM tbefr laboUc and laknts 
&f a stipiriated reward :*why may not a priest da 
thtsame? Some accounts of you have bftena pab- 
lisked in England j but concdvirig thjem t^ have 
pfocedded fh^ma design to injure your ehlDacter^ 
I never read thexn. I know iK>thi»^ of .your 
Rentage, yvrur education, or coad^tic^ m life. 
Ytm ihay have been elevated, by yo«t birth, 
above the nteoesiafty 4)£ a^qniiring Hbe meaxfs ef 
sustaining fife by the labour eifheir of hand Of 
httadf if itlits be the case^ you otight not to de* 
^ise thow who have come into the world in less 
filivoniibte oircdinstances. If your origiti haa 
b«en less^ fortuoate^ yoti imist have supported 
yt^ursie^^ eitbei^ by manual labour, or the exer« 
ei^ idywic genius. l¥hy shonM yon tiunk that 
c^^uet disrif^utable in priests, which yoii proba^ 
b^^ondid^F as laudable iiH yourself? I know mrt 
y0th^fii€fs ymaiiwe as great a dislike of kin^ as 
oJP ftHm^ bat ikat you niajr hb induced to thii^ 
taotQ fei^oilftlbty of men of my profession, I will 
jtisft inen^cto to y6\i \h^ the payment of t^hes 
hii& n^w inst^i^on, bat that -they were paid in 
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the most ancient times, not to priests only, but 
to kings. I could give you an hundred instances 
of this; two may be sufficient: Abraham paid 
tithes to* the king of Salem, four hundred years 
before the law of Moses was given. The king 
of Salem was priest also of the most high God. 
Priests, you see, existed in the world, and were 
held m high estimation^ fi>r kings were priasts^ 
long before the impostures^ as you esteem them» 
of the Jewbh a»d Chmtian dispesaatioiia were 
heard of. But a9 this indtaBce is taken from a 
book which you caU ^^ a book ef Contradictieaii 
Hixd: lies** — the Bible j — ^I wiil give you amothery 
irom a book, to the authority of which, as it is 
irritten by a prd&ne author, you prohabfy wiM 
not olgect Diogenes Laertius^ ia hi? life cf 
Sohn^ cites a letter of Pisistratus to that law- 
giver, in which be s^ys — ^* I Pisistratus, the 
tyrant, am contented with the stipends which 
were paid to those who i^i^ed before me ; th9 
people of Athens set s^art a tenth of the fruitii 
6f thdr land, ndt for my private use, but to be 
ci^aded in the jpubUc sacrifices, and for tb« 
gcneiai good*'* 



LETTER III. 



Having done with what you call the grammati- 
cal evidence that Moses was not the author of 
the books attributed to him, you come to your 
bisrtorical and chronological evidence ; and you 
begin with Genesis. Your first argument is 
taken from the single word — ^Dan — ^being found 
in Genesis, when it appears from the book of 
Judges, that the town of Laish was not called 
Dan, till above three hundred and thirty years 
after the death of Moses: therefore the writer of 
Genesis, you conclude, must have lived after the 
town of Laish had the name of Dan given to it. 
Lest this objection should not be obvious enough 
to a common capacity, you illustrate it in the 
following manner: " Havre-de-Grace wasv called 
Havre-Marat in 1793; should then any dateless 
writing be found, in after-times, with the name 
of Havre-Marat, it would be certain evidence 
that such a writing could not have been written 
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till after the year 1793/^ This is a wrong con- 
clusion. Suppose some hot republican should at 
this day publish a new edition of any old history 
of France^ and instead of Havre-de-Grace should 
write Havre-Marat ; and that, two or three thou- 
E(and years hence, a man, like yourself, should^ 
on that acbount, reject the whole history as spu^ 
rious, would he be justified in so doing? Would 
it not be reasonable to tell him — ^that the namd 
Havre- Marat had been inserted, not by the ori- 
ginal author of the history, but by a subsequent 
editor of it} and to refer him, for a proof of the 
genuineness of the book, to the testimony of the 
whole French nation ? This supposition so obvi* 
ously applies to your difficulty, that I cranot 
but recommend it to your impartial attention. 
But if this solution does hot please you, I desire 
it may be proved, that the Daw, mentioned ift 
Genesis, was the same town as the Dan^ men- 
tioned in Judges* I desire, further, to have it 
proved, that the Dan mentioned in Genesis, was 
the name of a town, and not of a river. It is 
merely said — Abraham pursued them^ the ene- 
mies of Lot, to Dan. Now a river was full as 
]ikely as a town to stop a pursuit. Loty we kho\^, 
was settled in the plain of Jordan; and Jordan^ 
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w^ koQWt was composed of the united streama 
of two rivers, called Jor axul Dan. 

Your next difficulty resp^ts its beii^ said in 
Ganesi8f~<^ These are the king^ that reigned in 
JEdim before there reigned any king over the 
children of Israel ; — this passage could only haye 
been vritt^i,you say(and I thinky w sayrighdy)* 
afber the fir$t king began to reign over Israel i sq 
fyr from being written by Moses, it could fiat hav( 
been written till the tipae of Saul at the least/* 
I admit this inferepce, halt I deny its appHcatton* 
A small addition to a book doea not deatroy 
eitfaer the genuineness or the authenticity of the 
vsihole bQok, I am not ignorant of tJbe mailqef 
in which commentatoi^s have answered tbisebjec^ 
tion of Spinoza^ without making the conc(3ssioii 
which J have made; but I have no scruple in ad? 
mittingy that the passage in questioui consisting 
cf nine verses containilug^ the genealogy of sf>me 
kings of Edom, might have been inaerted in the 
book of Qen^siSi afl^er the bo<^ of Cbreniclen 
(which was caUed in Greek by a name importing 
that it contained things left out in other booki^) 
was wntten. The learned have shewn, thai iot* 
terpolationa have happened to other books t bitt 
8 
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theaa i»sertk>fl8 by other h^mj* liave n^v«r bi^eo 
considQred as inv^i^ating the aiithonty of thpw 

*^ T^ke away frpm Genpws/' you »ay» "ihi^ 
bcdief that Moses^ wsitfi |h,e author, on which ^vly 
^ Btaxige belief tiliat i^ i$ tb^ word of Qo4 ba«i 
a£Qod». ai>d there r$inaiQ9 npthtf^ of Geqeaia but 
nxk anonyvMUB hook of stories, ^bles, tJ^aditioQary 
9if invented ab8ardltie&» or of dqw&tigbt lies. ''-^ 
Wh^tj is it a story then, that the world had. a 
begjltiniiig, aad that the author of it waa Qodi 
If ypu dej^iithia a sto];y, I am notdisputii^ with 
a deistM:aI phjik^sopher^ but with 9A atbeiatif 
inad^Mn* Is it a atoiy^.that oui: fifst parente 
^ from, a paradi^tical ptaibe-r^that this earth was 
4ee^foyed by a dfif»ge-^hat Noah aiid his faoaiily 
w^dpe, j^^erved in d^ arfc — aqd that <^e world has 
bei^n repeopled by his descendants? — ^Lopk intQ 
n ho^ so eoitiiidao that aloio^l ev?ry body 4ia9 it^ 
aod so exce>Ie9tthatirM>persm^oii^t tofoe witbr 
otil( ttrrGi^iis OQ the truth of the CbfistiaP Wr 
%iea»-riind you wiii there meet with abund^mt 
liep^qoony to the txutb of all the principal £m^ 
i-ecerd^d in Gw^sls. The testimony is iiQt that 
of Jews, ChrtstiaQfib and priests j it is^ho tesU- 
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mony of the philosophers, historians, and p66ti 
of antiquity. The oldest book in the world is 
Genesis,; and it is remarkable that those* books 
\trhidh Come nearest to it in age, are those which 
make, either the most distinct mention of, or the 
. most evident allusion to, the facts related in Ge^ 
nesis concerning the formation of the world from 
a chaotic mass, the primeval innocence and sub^ 
sequent fall of man, the longevity of mankind 
in the first ages of the world, the depravity of the 
antediliivians, and the destruction of the world* 
^— Read the tenth chapter of Genesis. — It may 
appear to you to contain nothing but an unin^. 
teresting narration of the descendants of SJiem^ 
'Ham J and Japheth; a mere fable, an invented 
absurdity, a downright lie. No, Sir, it is one 
of the most valuable, and the most venerable 
records of antiquity. It explains what all pro- 
fane historians were ignorant . o^the origin of 
nations. Had it told us as other books do, that 
one nation had sprung out of the earth they inha- 
bited ; another from a cricket or a grasshopper ; 
another from an oak; another from a mush- 
^om ; another from a dragon's tooth ; then in- 
deed it would have merited the appellation you^ 
ivith so much temerity, bestow upon it. Instead 
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of these absurdities, it gives such an account of 
the peopling the earth after the deluge, as no 
other book in the worid ever did give ; and the 
truth of which all* other books in the worJd, which 
contain: any thing on the subject, confirm. The 
last verse of the chapter says—" These are the 
families of the sons of Noah, after their genera- 
tions, in their nations : and by these were the 
nutioQS divided in the earth,, after the flood/^ ft 
would require, great learning to trace out, pre- 
cisely, eijbber the actual situation of all the coun- 
tries in which these founders of empires settled, 
or: to ascertain the extent of their dominions. 
This^ however, has been done by various authors, 
to the satisfaction of all competent judges ; so 
mvcti at least to. my saJasfaction, that bad 1 no 
other proof of the authenticity of Genesis, I 
should: consider this as snfiicient. But, without 
the aid-of learning, any man who can barely read 
his Bible, and has but heard of such people as 
the. Assyrians^ the EUmiteSj ihe Lydians^ thie 
Medes^Hie /ofiian^, the Tbradam^ will rea- 
dily/ acknowledge Ihat they had jissur^ and 
Mbmi9.md Ludf and Madciy said Javan^ ^nd 
X'irQS^ giw^dsons ^f Noah^ fi>r their respective 
founders; suid knowit^ this, he will not, I hope, 
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psrt with his B^le, as a system of fii£les. I af» 
no enemy ta philosophy $ but when philosophy 
would rob me of my SSbkr X must say of it, as 
Cicero said of the twdhre taUet^^l^is little 
book alone exceieds t^ libraries of all the philo- 
sophers in the weight of its smthotity, and in the 
extent df its utifity* 

From ilie isibase of the Bible/ yon proceed Uf 
that of Moses, and again IMtig forward the suIk 
ject of his wars in th« land of Canaan,^ There 
are many men who look upon alt war (would V^ 
God that all men saw it in tlie same light !) with 
extreme abhorrence, as aflicting mankind witti 
calamities hot necessary, shocking to hmnanilyy 
and repugnant to reasoiu But is it repugnant to 
reason that God shoidd, by an express act of bis 
providenpe, destroy a wicked natimi ? I am fimil 
c^eonsidering the goodness of God as the leading 
principle of his conduct towards mankind, of coii- 
siderii^ fan' justice aa subservient to his merrf* 
He punishes individuals and nations with die rod 
of his wrath; but I txxx persuaded thai all hb 
punishmei&ts originate in his abhorirence of sin } 
are calculated to lessen its influence j and are 
proofi of his goodness ^ inasmticli as it may not 
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h$ possible for Omnipotence itself to cooamuni** 
eate supreme happiness to the human race, 
%hiUt they continue servants of sin^ The de<^ 
fitruction of the Canaanites exhibits to all natioosi 
in all ages^ a signal proof of God^d displeasure 
agaiiist sin i it has bden to others^ and it is to 
inirseives^ a benetolent waifning^ Mdstis would 
hate beeii the wretch you represent him, had ha 
acted by his own authority alone i bat you may 
as reasonably attribute cruelty and murder ta 
the judge of the land in condemining crimmals 
to death, as butchery and massacre to Moses in 
executing the command of God. 

The Midlanites, tibrdugh the dou&sel of Sa^ 
isuun, and by the vicious instrumentality of their 
women» bad seduced a part of the Isi^elites to 
idolatry ; to the impure worship of thdr ii^ 
mcHis god Baalpeor ^^^for this oflfenoe, twentfu 
four thousaod Isradites had perished in apls^ue 
^m hearen^ and Moses received a, command 
fironi God << to smite the Midianites who had be* 
guiled the people.'^ An army was efaipped, and 
sent against Midian. When the army returned 
victorioos^ Moses and the princes of the congrei^ 
gatidn wietit to meet it i «< atid Moses was wroiAt 

p 9 
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with the officers." He observed the women cap* 
tives, and he asked with astonishment : '^ Have 
ye saved all the women alive ? ^hold, these 
caused the children of Israel, through the counsel 
of Balaam, to commit trespass against the Lord 
in the matter of Peor, and there was a plague 
among the congregation.'' He then gave an or- 
der that the boys and the women should be put 
to death, but that the young maidens should be 
kept alive for themselves. I see nothing in this 
proceeding, but good policy, combined with 
mercy. The young men might have become 
dangerous avengers of, what they would esteem^ 
their country's wrongs ; the mothers might have 
again allured the Israelites to the love of licen- 
tious pleasures and the practice of idolatry, and 
brought another plague upon the congregation ; 
but the young maidens, not being polluted by 
the. flagitious habits of their mothers, nor likely 
to create disturbance by rebellion, were kept 
alive, you give a different turn to the matter ; 
you say — ^'^ that thirty-two thousand women^ 
children were consigned to debauchery by. the 
order of Moses." — ^Prove this, and I will allow 
that Mo^es was the horrid monster you. make 
him — ^prove this, smd I will allow that the BiUe 
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is what you call it-*-'* a book of lies, wickedness^ 
and blasphemy." — Prove this, or excuse my 
warmth if I say to you, as Paul said to Ely mas 
the sorcerer, who sought to turn away Sergius 
Eaulus from the &ith, ^' O full of all subtilty, and 
all mischief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy> 
of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to per-> 
vert the right ways of the Lord V*-^l did not, 
when I began these letters, think that I should 
have been moved to this severity of rebuke, by 
any thing you could have written ; but when so 
gross a misrepresentation is made of God's pro« 
ceedings, coolness would be a crime. The wo- 
men-children were not reserved for the purposes 
of debauchery, but of slavery ; a custom abhor- 
rent from our manners, but every where prac- 
tised in former times, and still practised in coun- 
tries where the benignity of the Christian religion 
has not softened the ferocity of human nature. 
You here admit a part of the account given in 
the Bible respecting the expedition against Mi- 
dian to be a true account ; it is not unreasonable 
to desire that you will admit the whole, or shew 
sufficient reason why you admit one part, and re- 
ject the other. I will mention the part to which 
you have paid no attention. The Isra^itish 
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army consisted but of twelve thousand meii, n 
mere hamdful when opposed to the people of 
Midian ; yet when the officers made a muster of 
their troops aHer their return frpm the war, they 
finind that they had not lost a single man { Thi^ 
circumstance struck them as so decisive an evif 
dence of God's Interposition, that out of the 
spoils they had taken they offered *^ an oblation 
to the Lord, an atonement for their souls/' Do 
but believe what the captains of thousands, and 
the captains of hundreds, believed at the time 
when these things happened, and we shall never 
more hear of your objection to the Bible, &<m 
its account of the wars of Moses* 

You produce two or three other objections re- 
specting the genuineness of the first five books 
of the 3ible«*>^]^ cannot stop to notice them ; 
every commentator answers them in a manner 
suited to the apprehension of ^ven a mere Eng^ 
lish reader^ You calculate, to the thousandth 
piurt of an incb> the length of the irpn bed of 
Og the king of Basan ; but you ^o not prove 
that the bed was too big for the body, or that a 
Patagooian would have been lost in it. You make 
no aUowimce for the size of a royal bed j nor ever 
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cuspect that king Og might have been possessed 
with the sambktDd of vanity^ which occupied the 
mind of king Alexander, when he ordered his 
Boldiisiis to enJkiK^ the s^ize of their badsi that 
tk^y might give to the Indians^ ia suoceediiKg 
Agesj, fi great idea of the prodigious stature of 
a Macedonian. In many parts of your work 
you speak much in commendation of science. 
I join with you in every commendation you can 
give it ; but you speak of it in such a manner 
Bs gives room to believe, that you are a great 
proficient in it ; if this be the case, I would re- 
commend a problem to your attention, the so- * 
lution of which you will readily allow to be far 
above the powers of a man conversant only, as 
you represent priests and bishops to be, in hic^ 
luBC^ hoc^ The problem is this — To determine 
the height to which a human body, preserving 
its similarity of figure, may be augmented, be- 
fore it will perish by its own weight.— When you 
have solved this problem, we shall know whether 
the bed of the king of Basan was too big for any 
giant } whether the existence of a man twelve or 
fifteen feet high is in the nature of things impos- 
sible. My philosophy teaches me to doubt of 
many things ; but it does not teach me to reject 
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eveiy testimony which is opposite to my expe* 
rience : had I been bom in Shetland, I could, on 
proper testimony, have believed in the existence 
of the Lihcolnshire ox, or of the largest dray- 
horse in London ; though the oxen and horses in 
Shetland had not been bigger than mastifis. 



LETTER IV. 



HAViKa finished your objections to the genuine'^ 
ness of the. book of Moses, you. proceed to youf^ 
i^marks on the! book of Joshua; and j&om its in- 
ternal .evidence you endeavour to>prove^ that 
this book: was not writtexv by Joshua. — ^What 
then ? what is your conclusion?—" That it is anor 
nymous and without authority.'f — Stqp a .little ; 
your cohclusionJs not connected with your pre^ 
niises; your fiiend Euclid would have been 
aidiamed of. it. . " Anonymous, and therefore 
without authority!-' I have noticed thi^ sole- 
cism before i but as you frequently bring it .fi>r- 
ward^ and, indeed, your book stands .much in 
need, of it, I wilL submit to your consideratiou 
another observation upon the subject.. The .book 
called. Meta is. anonymous ; but it is not on ihat 
account without, authority.— Doomsday book is 
ancmymous, andwas wjdtten above, seven hun- 
dred years ago } yet our courts, of law do not hold 
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it to be without authority, as to the matters of 
fact related in it. Yes, you will say, but this 
book has been preserved with singular care 
amongst the records ot the nation. And who 
told you that the Jews had no records, or that 
they did not preserve them with singular care ? 
Josephus says the contrary ; and, in the Bible 
itself, nn appeal is made to many books, which 
have perished i such as the book of Jasher, the 
boc^ of Nathan, of Abijab, of Iddo, of Jehu, of 
natural history of Sermon, of the acts of Mfr- 
nasseh, and odiers which might be mentioned. 
If any one having access to the journals of the 
l(xdB and commons, to the books of the treasurf, 
war-(rfSce, privy-council, and other pubUc do- 
cuments, should at this day write an history cf 
the reigns of George the First and Second, and 
ishonld publish it without his name, would any 
man, three or four hundreds or thousands of years 
henice, question the authority of that hack, when 
he knew that the Mvkoh British nation had re* 
ceived it aaan authentic book^ from the time of 
its first publication to the age in which he lived ? 
This supposition is in point The books of the 
Old Testament were composed from the records 
t£the Jewish nation, and they have been received 
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as true by that nation, frooi the time in which 
they were written to the present day* Dodaley's 
i^nnual Register is ^n anonymous book, we only 
know the name of its editor ; the New Anpual 
llegister is an anonymous book ; the Reviews are 
anonymous books; but do we, or will our poster 
rity, esteem these books as of no authority ? Ott 
the contrary, they are admitted at present, and 
will be received in after-ages, as authoritative re* 
cords of the civil, military, and literary history 
of England and of Europe* So little foundation 
is there for our being startled by your assertion^ 
^^ It is anonymous and without authority." 

If I am right in this reasoning, (and I protest 
to you that I do not see any error in it,) all the 
arguments you adduce in proof that the book of 
Joshua was not written l^^Joshua^ nor that of' 
Samuel by Samuel, are oothing to the purpose 
far which you have brought them forward : these 
books may be books of authority, though all you 
advance against the genuineness of them should 
be granted* No article of fiuth is injured by al* 
lowing that there is no such positive proof, when 
or by whom these, and some other books of Holy 
Scriptuxe> were written^ asi to exclude all possi* 
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bilityofdoubt and cavil. There is no necessity^ 
indeed, to allow this. The chronological and his- 
torical difficulties, which others before you have 
produced, have been answered, and as to the 
greatest part of them, so well answered, that I 
will not waste the reader's time by entering into 
aparticular examination of them. ^. 

You make yourself merry with what you call 
the tale of the sun standing still upon mount Gi- 
beon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon ; and. 
you say that ** the story detects itself, because 
^there is not a nation in the world that knows 
any thing about it.*' How can you expect that 
there should, when there is not a nation in the 
world whose annals reach this a&ra by many hun- 
dred years ? It happens, however, that you are 
probably mistaken as to the fact: a confused tra- 
dition concerning this miracle, and a similar one 
in the time of Ahaz, when the sun went back 
ten degrees, had been preserved among one of 
the most ancient nations, as we are informed by 
one of the most ancient historians. Herodotus, in 
his Euterpe, speaking of the Egyptian priests,5ays 
- ^<« They told me that the sun four times devi- 
ated fix)m his course, having twice risen where 
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he uniformly goes down, and twice gone down 
where he uniformly rises. This however had pro- 
duced no alteration in the climate of Egypt, the 
fruits of the earth and the pha^nomena of the Nile 
had always been the same.** (Beloe's Transl.) 
The last part of this observation confirms the 
conjecture, that this account of the Eg3rptian 
priests had a reference to the two miracles re- 
specting the jsun mentioned in Scripture; for they 
were not of that kind, which could introduce any 
change in climates or. seasons. You would have 
been contented to admit the account of this mi- 
racleas a fine piece of poeticalimagery ; — you may 
have seen some Jewish doctors and some Christian 
commentators, who consider it as such ; but im- 
properly in my opinion. I think it idle, at least 
if aot impious, to undertake to explain how the 
miracle was performed ; but one who is not aUe 
to explain the. mode of doing a. thing, argues ill 
if he thence infers that the. thing was not done. 
We are perfectiy ignorant how the sun was 
formed, how the planets were projected at the 
creatton, how they are still retained in their, cm:- 
bits by the power of gravity ; but we admit, not- 
wt&staading, that the sun was formed, that the 
planets were then projected, and th^t.thQy^e 
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still retained in their orbits. Tiie machine o^ 

the universe ifi in the hand of God; he can stop 

the motion of any psirt, or of the whole of it, with 

Ipss troif hie and less danger of injurii^ it^ thaii 

f<M can stop your watdi. Inf testimony of thfif 

reality of the miracle, the author of the book 

says — '^ is tbiff not written in th£^ book of 

jfasher i*' — ^No author in his senses would have 

appealed itk proof of his v^acity, to a book 

i^ich did not exist, or iii attestation of a fact, 

tirhich, though it did exists was not recorded inf 

it } we may safely therefi>re conclude that, at the 

time the boofc of Joshua was written, there was 

such a book as the book of Jasher, and that the 

miracle of the son's standing still was recorded 

in tiiat book. But this observation^ you will say^ 

does not prove the fact of the sun^s having stood 

still; I have not produced it as a proof of that 

fiict i but it proves that the author of tibe book 

e( Joshua b^eved the fitct, and that the pei^le 

of Isradl admitted the anthority of the book c^ 

Jasher. An appeal to a &buk>iis book would 

have been as senseless an insuk upon tbcir un* 

derstanding, as it would have been upon ouis, 

bad Rapin i^ealed to the And)ian Nights' En^ 

tertatnment, as a proof of the battle of Hastings^ 
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1 cannot attribute much weight te your argu- 
ment agains^t the genliineness of the book of Jo^ 
libtia, fh^fi its hdng said that>^^< Joshua burned 
Aiy and tnade it an heap for ever, even a deso-^ 
lation unto this day." Joshua lived twenty-four 
yeara ^er the burning of Ai : and if he wrote 
his history in the latter part of his life, what ab<i 
surdity is there in saying, Ai is still in rains, or 
Ai is in ruins to this very day* A young man 
who had seen the heads of the rebels, in fbrtyi^ 
five, when they were first stuck upon poles at 
Temple Bar, might, twenty years afterwards, in 
attestation of his veracity in speaking of the &ct, 
have justly said— And they are there to this very 
day. Whoever wrote the gospel of St. Matthew, 
it was written not many centuries, {yrobably (I 
had almost said certainly) not a quarter of one 
century after the death of Jesus ; yet the author, 
speaking of the Potter's field which had been pur* 
chased by the chief priests with the money they 
had given Judas to betray his master, says, that 
it was therefore called the field of blood unto thia 
i&ff; and in another place he says, that the story 
ef the body of Jesus being stol^i out of the se-' 
pidchre was commonly reported amcmg the Jews 
untU tfm day. Moses, in his old age, had made 
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. use of a similar expression^ wlien he put the Is- 
raelites in mind of what the Lord had done to 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea, ^^ The Lord hath 
destroyed them unto this day." (Deut. xi. 4.) 

In the last chapter of the book of Joshua it is 
related, that Joshua assembled all the tribes ^of 
Israel to Shechem ; and there, in the presence 
of the elders and principal men of Israel, he reca- 
pitulated, in a short speech, all that God liad 
done for their nation, from the calling of Abra^ 
ham to that time, when they were setded in the 
land which God had promised to their forefa- 
thers. In finishing his speech, he said to them 
— " Choose you this day whom you will serve^ 
whether the gods which your fathers served, that 
were on the other side of the flood, or the gods 
of the Amorites, in whose land ye dwell ; but as 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. 
And the people answered and said, God forbid 
that we should forsake the Lord to serve other 
god$/' Joshua urged farther, that God would 
not suffer them to worship other gods in fellow- 
ship with him } they answered that ** they would 
serve the Lord.'* Joshua then said to them, " Ye 
are witnesses against yourselves that ye have chch 
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seo you the Lord to serve him. And they said. 
We are witnesses.** Here waft a solemn cove- 
nant between Joshua, on the jp^^rt of the Lord, 
and all the men of Israel, on their own part.— 
The text then says—*' So Joshua made a cove- 
nant with the people that day, *and set them a 
statute and an ordinance in Sechem, and Joskua 
wrote these words in the book of the law of God.** 
Here is a proof of two things — ^first, that there 
was then, a few years after the death of Moses, 
existing a book called The book of the Law of 
God; the same, without doubt, which Moses 
had written, and committed to the custody of 
the Levites, that it might be kept in the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord, that it mi^ht be a wit- 
ness against liiem— secondly, that Joshua wrote 
a part at least of his own transactions in that very 
book, as an addition to it. It is not a proof that 
he wrote all his own transactions in any book ; 
but I submit entirely to the judgment of every 
candid man, whether this proof of his having 
recorded a very material transaction, does not 
mafcejt probable that he recorded other material 
transaction!^; >v^at he wrote the chief part of the 
book of Josbt^; and that such things as i^iappen^ 
ed after bis death, have been inserted in it by 
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Others, in order to render A6 histoiy more coi»- 
phete. 

Hie book of Joshua, chap* vi. vctt*. 36, is quoted 
in tire first book of Kings, chap. xvi. vef. 44i. 
"^ In his ( Ahab's) days did Hiel the Betheiitd 
build Jericho: he laid &ke foundation thereof in 
Abiram his first-bom, and set up the gates there* 
of in his youngest son Segub, according to the 
word of the Lord, which he spake by Joshua the 
son of Nun.** Here is a proof Ifcat thfe book of 
Josliua is older than the first book df Kings ; but 
that is not all which may be reasonably inferred, 
i do not say proved, from this quotation. — ^It may 
be< inferred from the phrase — according t6 A^ 
word of the Lord, which he 5pake by Josibna the 
§m (tf Nun — that Joshua wrote d&wn the Wotd 
Which liie Lord had spoken. In Baruch (which, 
though an apocryphal book, is authority fbr this 
ptQpose)there is a similar phrase— asiitouBpakest 
by^y servant Moses in the day when thou didst 
tothnrand him to write ihy law. 

I:ttiifk it nnnecesMry to make-any observa- 
tibtts tAi Wintt yott tt^Telatiye Hib the bode of 
Stti^s; Mt 1 esmnot p«s tumtriSoed your een- 
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sure of th^ bodk of R^tb, which yov call '^ an 
idle bungling story, fodishly told, nobody know« 
by whom, about a strolling country girl creeping 
silly to bed to her cousin Boaz } pretty stuff, in- 
deed,'' you excl^tim, " to be called the word of 
God!*' — It seems to me that you do «ot pei;fectly 
<;omprehend what is meant by the expression-^- 
the word of God — or the divine authority of the 
Scriptures:-^! will explain it to you in the words 
of Dr. I^aw, late bishop of Carlisle, and in thofie 
of St. Austin, My first quotation is from bishop 
J^aw's Thpory of Eeligion, a book not undese^v^ 
ing your notice.—" The true sense thep of th^ 
^tdne authprity of the books of the Old Testar 
ment, and which, ;perhaps, is enough to denomji.- 
Hate them in general dhdnefy inured, seeing t9 
be this; that as in those times God has all aloag^ 
beaide the inspection, or superintendency of hi$ 
g^iejral providence, inierfei^d upon parti^gl^ 
^ocasions, by giving express cammissions to mm 
persons (thence called propiets) to declare, his 
-vili in various manners, and degrees of evidence 
<«s best suited the occasion, time, and nature of 
•Ihe subject ; and in all other casesi, .left them 
jvhally to themselves: in like manner^ he has io- 
terpoaediiis suireimmediate assistancei, and wh 

q2 
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tified it to them, as they did to the world,) in^tbe 
recording of these revelations; so £ir as that was 
necessary, amidst the common (but from hence 
termed sacred) history of those times; and mixed 
with various other occunrences; in which the his* 
torian's own natural qualifications were sufficient 
to enable him to relate things, with all the accura- 
cy they required.*' — The passage from St* Austin 
is this — <<I am of opinion, that those men,towhom 
the Holy Ghost revealed whatought to be received 
as authoritative in religion, might write some 
things as men with historical diligence, and other 
things as prophets by divine inspiration; and. that 
these things are so distinct, that the former may 
be attributed to themselves as contributing to the 
increase of knowledge, and the latter to God 
speaking by them things appertaining to the 
authority of religion/* Whether this opinion be 
right or wrong, I do not here inquire ; it is the 
opinion of many learned men and good Chris- 
tians; and if you will adopt it as your opinion, 
you will see cause, perhaps, to become a Chris- 
tian yourself; you will see cause to consider .chro- 
nological, geographical, or genealogical errors — 
apparent mistakes or real contradictions as to 
historical fitcts-— needless repetitions and trifling 
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interpolations— indeed you will dee cause to con- 
sider all the principal objections of your book to 
be absolutely without foundation. Receive but 
the Bible as composed by upright and well in- 
formed, though, in some points, fallible men, 
(for I exclude all fallibility when they profess to 
deliver the word of God,) and you must receive it 
as a book revealing to you, in many parts, the 
express will of God; and in other parts, rela^ng , 
to you the ordinary history of the times. Give 
but the authors of the Bible that credit which 
you give to other historians ; believe them to de- 
liver the word of God, when they tell you that 
they do so ; believe when they relate other things 
as (^themselves, and not of the Lord, that they 
wrote to the best of their knowledge and capa- 
city J and you will be in your belief something 
very different from a deist : you may not be al- 
lowed to a^ire to the character of an orthodox « 
believer, but you will not be an.unbeliever in the 
divine authority of the Bible ; though you should 
admit human mistakes and human opinions to 
exist in some parts of it. This I take to be the 
first step towards the removal of the doubts of 
many sceptical men; and when they are ad- 
vanced thus far, the grace of God, assisting a^ 
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teachable disposition, and a pioiis intention, mky 
earry them on to perfection. 

As to Ruth) you do' an injury to her charac^ 
ter. She was not a strolling countty girl. She 
had been married ten years; and being left a 
widow without children, she accompanied her 
tnother-in-law, returning into her native coun- 
try, out of which with her husband and her two 
tons she had been driven by a famine. The dis- 
turbaiices in France have driven many men with 
their families to America; if, ten years hence, 
a woman, having lodt her husband and her chil- 
dren, should return to France with a daughter- 
in-law, would you be justified in calling the 
daughter-in-law a strolling country girl?— But 
fche " crept slily to bed to her cousin Boaz/^-*- 
I do not find it so in tK^e history — as a person im- 
ploring protection, she laid herself down at the 
foot of an aged kinsman's bed, and sfte rose up 
with as much innocence as she had laid heriself 
down ; she was afterwards married to Boa2, and 
reputed by all her neighbours a virtuous woman ; 
and they Were more likely to know her character 
than you are. Whoever reads the book of Ruth, 
bearing in mind the simplicity of ancient man- 
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AMR) mhU fin«L iA m i«teresti9g iboiy of )» p<Mf 
yo^Bg vomaa foUowipg, ia 9 9tn>iigft Und, thf 
»dvic0, and «^e<^<mately «tta(;bii>g l^^cwlf to 
Ihfi fqrtan<s,of tb< laotber oCber decena^d tnw- 
bimd. 

Tbo two b9«ks of Sitmuel cqb^ next tuuier 

your lieview. You proceed to sb»w that tb«f» 

bOok» were not written by Samuel, that i^y ^9P 

aiwrnymmia, aod thence you c(mch»de without 

jMBthority. I need not here repeat what I havf 

mid iJpon the Macy of yoor conckision f aqd «ff 

to yopr proving tbat the books were nol; ^n^itfli 

by SanueU 70U n»ght hanre ^tttrod yovintelf loQi* 

trouble, if you bad recollected, that it is generally 

admitted, that Saasjuel did not write any pMt 9f 

the secMid book which bears U9 name, aad oAly 

a part <^ the first. It would, indeed* h9i^ b«w 

aA inquiry not aodefiernng your aottoe« io m^jB^ 

f0ti» 6fyo\ta WQfkt to hayft exani^ned what wis 

the (Opinion of kamedmenfiMpfctii^ the «ttthM» 

of the feveral booJu of ib* Bible} 3(oa w^oltt 

have &ttad» that yoa.v^e in nuitiy places %h^ 

iHf » ^kaalos^ of your ovaa r»i«te>|U 9»^ W^^^mg 

wb»( 18M jewcBaUy «diaitted. Very lit||(» am. 

tawty, I think, can at this time h$ fbtikioad an 
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this subject; but that you may have some know^ 
ledge of what has been conjectured by men of 
judgment, I will quote to you a passage from Dn 
Hartley's Observations on Man. The author 
himself does not vouch for the truth of his ob- 
servation, for he begins it with a supposition. 
^^ I suppose then, that the Pentateuch con- 
sists of the writings of MoseSj put together by 
Samuel^ with a very few additions; that the 
books of Joshua and Judges were^ in like man- 
ner, collected by him; and the book of Rtitb, 
wiU^the first part of the firstbookof Samuel, writ- 
ten by him ; that the latter part of the first book 
of Samuel, and the second book, were written 
by the prophets who succeeded Samuel, suppose 
Nathan and Gad; that the book of Kings and 
Chronicles are extracts from the records of the 
succeeding prophets, concerning their own times, 
and fix>m the publicgenealogical tables, made by 
Ezra; that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
are collections of like records, «ome written by 
Ezra and Nehemiak^ and some by their prede- 
cessors; that the book of EsUier was written by 
some eminent Jew, in or near the times of the 
transaction, diere recorded, perhaps JJ/orifeiYiJ; 
the book of Job by a Jew, of an uncertain time; 
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the Psalms, by Davids and other pious persons } 
the books of Proverbs and Canticles by Sohnum; 
the book of Ecclesiastes by Solomony or perhaps 
bj a Jew of later times, speaking in his peradn, 
but not with an intention to make him pass for 
the author; the prophecies by the prophets whose 
names they bear ; and the books of the New Tes- 
tament by the persons to whom they are usually 
asciibed.*' — — - — I have produced this passage 
to you, not merely to shew you that, in a great 
part of your work, you are attacking what no 
person is interested in defending ; but to con- 
vince you that a wise and good ipan, and a firm 
believer in revealed religion, for such was Dr. 
Hartley, smd no priest, did not reject the 'anony« 
mous books of the Old Testament as books with- 
out authority. I shall not trouble either you or 
myself with any more observations on that head ; 
you may ascribe the two books of Kings, and the 
two books of Chronicles, to what authors yoa 
please f I am satisfied with knowing that the an- 
nals of the Jewish nation were written in the 
time of Samuel, and, probably, in all succeeding 
times, by men of ability, who lived in or near 
the times in which they write. Of the trutii of 
this observation we have abundant proof, not 
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only fiom the testimonj of Josepbus, and of tiie 
writen of the Talmuds^ but firom the Old Testa^ 
ment itself. I will cmitent myself with citing t 
&w places— ^^ Now the acts of David the king, 
ftrst and last, behold thqr are written in the book 
of Samuel tiie seer, and in the book of Nathan 
the prophet, and in the hock of Gad the seer/' 
1 Chron. xxix. 29«r**-^^ Now the rest of the acts 
of SMomon, first and last^ are they not. written 
intibe book of Nathan Uie prophet^ and in the 
prophecy of Ahijah the Sbilonite, and in the vi- 
akms of Iddo the seer V^ 2 Chron. ix« 39.*^' Now 
the acts of B^oboam, first and last, are t^ey not 
written in the book of Shemaiah the prophet, 
and of Iddo the seer, concerning genealogies ?'' 
8 Chroii. xii. 15.*^^ Now the rest of the acts of 
Jeboflhaphat, first andkst, bdiold.they are writ- 
tea in the book of Jehu the son of Hanam/' 
ii Chfon. XX. S4f» Isit possible for wf iters tof^e 
la stronger evidence of their veraeiiy thao by re*- 
Jetriag their readers to the bookafiom which they 
kM extracted the materials of their history? 

«* The two bodca of Kings,'' you say, " are 
' Httfe fliGa^ than an history of aasassinations, treiH 
idbery, and war." That the kiogs ^£ Israel ^nd 
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Jiidah w«fe many of them very iincked perMiWy 
id evident from the history which is given of them 
in the Bible ; but it ought to be remembered that 
their wickedness is not to be attributed to their 
religion; nor were the pebple of Israd chosen to 
be tiie people of God^ on account of their wick* 
edness ; nor was their being chosen, a cause of 
it. One may wonder, indeed, that, having ex- 
perienced so many singular marks of God's good* 
&ess towards dieir nation, they did not at oUce 
bei^ome, and continue to be^ (what, however^ 
they have long been,) strenuous advocates f<»: the 
worship of one only God, the Maker of heaven 
and earth. This was the purpose for which they 
were chosen, and this purpose has been accom« 
]rfished. Fdr above three and twenty hundred 
years the Jews have uniformly witnessed to all the 
nations of the earth the unity of God^ and his 
abomination of idolatry. But as you look upon 
^ the appellation of the Jews being God^s ehosmt 
people as a Ue^ which the priests and teadeis of 
the Jews had invented to cover the baseness cS 
tiieir own characters, and which Qiristian priests^ 
Bometimes as corrupt, and often as cruel^ have 
pliofbssed tobeUeve^'^ I will plainly state to .you 
the reibsons which indace me to believe that it is 
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no lie^ and I hope they wiU be such reasons as 
you will not attribute either to cruelty or cor- 
ruption. 

To any one contemplating the universality of 
things, and the fabric of nature, this globe cf 
earth, with the men dwelling on its surface, will 
not appear (exclusive ^f the divinity of their souls) 
of more importance than an hillock of ants; all 
of which, some with com, some with eggs, some 
without any thing, run hither and thither, bust- 
ling about a little heap of dust. — This is a thought 
of the immortal Bacon ; and it is admirably fitted 
to humble the pride of philosophy, attempting to 
prescribe forms to the proceedings, and bounds 
to the attributes* of God. We may as easily cir- 
cumscribe infinity, as penetrate the secret pur- 
poses of the Almighty. There are but two ways 
by which I can acquire anyJsnowledge of the na- 
ture of the Supreme Being,— by reason, and by 
revelation ; to you, who reject revelation, there is 
but one. Now my reason informs me, that God 
hai^ made H great difierence between the kinds of 
animals, with respect to their capacity of enjoying 
happiness. Every kind is perfect in its order j but 
if we compare different kinds together, one will 
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appear Jto be greatly superipr to another. An ani- 
mal, which has but one sense^ has but one source 
of happiness; but if it be supplied with what is 
suited to that sense^ it enjoys all the happiness 
of which it is capable, and is in its nature per- 
fect Other sorts of animals, which have two or 
three senses, and which have also abundant 
means of gratifying them, enjoy twice or thrice 
as much happiness as those do which have but 
one. In the same sort of animals there is a great 
difference amongst individuals, one having the 
senses more perfect, and the body less subject to 
disease, than another. Hence, if I were to form 
ajudgment of the divine goodness by this use of 
my reason, I could not but say that it was par- 
tial and unequal. — ^< What shall we say then ? Is 
God unjust? God forbid!*' His goodness may 
be unequal, without being imperfect ; it must be 
estimated from the whole, and not from a part 
Every order of beings is so sufficient for its own 
happiness, and so conducive at the same time to 
the happiness of every other, that in one view 
it seems to be made for itself alone, and in an- 
other not for itself but for every other. ' Could 
wexoinprehend the whole of the immense &bric 
.which GnQd.bath. fotmed, I am persuaded, that 
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we should see no^ng but perfection, htrmoay^ 
and beanty, in every part of it ; but whilst i(« 
diflpnte about parts, we neglect the whole, and 
discern nothing but sof^osed anomalies and de^- 
feots. The maker of a watch, or the builder^ 
a «hip, is not to be blamed because a spectator 
cannot discover either the beauty or the nse of 
disfointed parts. And shall we dare to accine 
God of injustice, for not having distributed the 
gifts of nature in the same degree to all kinds 6€ 
animals, when it is probuble that this very ine^ 
quality of distribution may be the means of pro- 
ducing liie greatest sum total of happiness to the 
whole system ? In exactly the same manner may 
we reason concerning the acts of God's especiid 
providence. If we consider any one act, such as 
that of appointing the Jews to be his peculiar 
people, as unconnected with every other, it may 
appear to be a partial display of bis goodness ; 
ft may excite doubts concerning the wisdom or 
the benignity of his divine nature^ But if we 
coimect the history of the Jews with tiiat of other 
nations, from the most remote antiquity to the 
present time, we i^all discover that they were 
not chosen so much for their own benefit, or on ' 
aeeount of their own merit| as for the general 
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tenefiC of teankind. To the Egypams^ Chak 
deans, Gxecians, Romang, to i^ the people fif 
the earthy th^ were ^formerly, and they are atill 
to all civilized Jiatiomiy a beacon set upon an 
hill, to warn them from idolatry, to light them 
to the sanctuary of a God holy, just, and good. 
Why should we suspect such a dispensation of 
being a lie ? when even from the little which we 
can understand of it, we see that it is founded in 
wisdom, carried on for the general good, and 
analogous to all that reason teaches us concern- 
ing the nature of God. 

Several things you observe are mentioned in 
tile bo<^ of the Kings, such as the drying up of 
Jeroboam's hand, the ascent of Elijah into bea« 
ven, the destruction of the children who mocked 
Elisha, and the resurrection oP a dead maa;»--» 
these circumstances being mentioned in the book 
of Kings, and not mentioned in that of Chro- 
nicles, is a proof to you that tiiey^ave lies. I 
esteem it a very erroneous mode of xeasonii^, 
which JQrom the silence of one^audior concerning 
a iparticular circumstance, infers ibe wuA of 
tetacity in another yfho mentions it. And ihis 
ctaerTtttion u Aill mwe cogent, when applied to 

s 
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a book which is only a supplement to, or an 
abridgment of, other books: and under this de- 
scription the book of Chronicles has been con- 
sidered by all writers. But though you will not 
believe the miracle of the drying up of Jero- 
boam's hand, what can you say to the prophecy 
which was then delivered concerning the future 
destruction of the idolatrous altar oP Jeroboam i 
The prophecy is thus written, 1 Kings xiii, 2. — 
<^ Behold, a child shall be born unto the bouse of 
David, Josiah by«name, and upon thee (the altar) 
shall he offer the priests of the high places/' — 
Here is a clear prophecy ; the name, &mily, and 
office of a particular person are described lathe 
year 975 (according to the Bible chronology) be- ' 
fore Christ. Above 350 years after thfe delivery 
of the prophecy, you will find, by consulting the 
second book of Kings, (chap, xxiii. 15, 16.) this 
prophecy fulfilled in all its parts. 

You make a calculation that Genesis was not 
written till 800 years after Moses, and that it is 
of the same age, and you may probably think of 
the same authority, as ^sop's Fables. You give 
what you call the evidence of this, the air of a 
demonstration*— ^^ It has but two stages :—*first, 

8 
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the account of the kings of Edom, mentioned in 
Gepesis, is taken from Chronicles, and therefore 
the book of Genesis was written after the book of 
Chronicles J — secondly, the book of Chronicles 
was not begun to be writtell till after Zedekiah, 
in whose time Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jeru- 
salem, 588 years before Christ, and more than 
860 years after Moses." — Having answered this 
objection before, I might be excused taking any 
more notice of it j but as you build much, in this 
place, upon the strength of your argument, I 
will shew you its weakness, when it is properly 
stated. — ,Kfew verses in the book of Genesis 
could not be written by Moses: therefore no 
part of Genesis could be written by Moses ;-:^a 
child would deny your therefore.— Ag^xn^ a few 
verses in the book of Genesis could not be writ- 
ten, by Moses J because they speak of kings of 
Israel, there having been no kings of Israel in 
the time of Moses ; and therefore they could not 
be written by Samuel, or by Solomon, or by any 
other person who lived after there were kings in 
Israel, except by the author of the book of 
Chronicles j— this is also an illegitimate inference 
from your position. — Again, a few verse? in the 
book of Genesis are, word for word, the same 
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as a few verses in the book of Chronicles ; — there^ 
fore the author of the book of Genesis must 
have taken them from Chronicles; — another lame 
conclusion ! Why might not the author of the 
book of Chronicles have taken them from Gene- 
sis, as he has taken many other genealogies,^ 
supposing them to have been inserted in Genesis 
by Samuel? But where, you may ask, could 
Samuel or any other person have found the ac- 
count of the kings of Edom ? Probably, in the 
public records of the nation, which were certainly 
as opein for inspection to Samuel, and the other 
* prophets, as they were to the author of Chroni- 
cles. I hold it needless to employ more time on 
the subject. 



LETTER V. 



At length you come to two books, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, which you allow ta be genuine books, 
giving an account of the xetura of the Jews from 
the Babylonian captivity, about 5S6 yesLVS before 
Christ : but then you say, '^ Those accounts are 
nothing to us, nor to any other persons, unless 
it be to the Jews, as a part of the history of 
dieir nation ; and there is just as much of the 
Word of God in those books as there is in any of 
the histories of France, or in Bapin's History of 
England.'' Here let us stop a moment, and try 
if frpm your own concessions it be not possible to 
confute your argument. Ezra and Ndiemiah, ^ 
you grant, are genuine books — *^ but they are 
nothing to us !'* — the very first verse of Ezra 
says — the prophecy of Jeremiah was fulfilled : — 
is it nothing to us to know that Jeremiah was a 
true prophet ? Do but grant that the Supreme 
Being communicated to any of the sons of men 

R2 
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a knowledge of future events, so that their pre- 
dictions were plainly verified, and you will find 
little difficulty in admitting the truth of revealed 
religion. Is it nothing to us to know that, five 
hundred and thirty^six years before Christ, the 
books of Chronicles, Kings, Judges, Joshua, 
Deuteronomy, Numbers, Leviticus, Exodus, 
Genesis, every book the authority of which you 
have attacked, are all referred to by Ezra and 
Nehemiah, as authentic books, containing the 
history of the Israelitish nation from Abraham to 
that very time ? — Is it nothing to us to know that 
the history of the Jews is true ? — It is every 
thing to us^ for if that history be not true, 
Christianity n^ust be false. The Jews are the 
root, we are branches ** graffed in amongst 
them j" to them pertain " the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises ; 
whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concern- 
ing the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed for, ever. Amen." 

The history of the Old Testament has, without 
doubt, some difficulties in it ; but a minute phi- 
losopher, who busies himself in searching them 
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out, whilst he neglects to contemplate thie har- 
mony of all its parts, the wisdom and goodness 
of God displayed throughout the whole, appears 
to me to be like a purblind man, who, in sur- 
veying a picture, objects to the simplicity of the 
design, and the beauty of the execution, from 
the asperities he has discovered in the canvas and 
the colouring. The history of the Old Testa- 
ment, notwithstanding the real difficulties which 
odciir in it, notwithstanding the scoffs and cavils 
of unbelievers,' appears to me to have such inter- 
nal evidences of its truth, to be so corroborated by 
the most ancient profane histories, so confirmed 
by the present circumstances of the world, that 
if I were not a Christian, I would become a Jew. 
You think this history to be a collection of lies, 
contradictions, blasphemies : I look iipon it to 
be the oldest, the truest, the most comprehen- 
sive, and the most important history in the world. 
1 consider it as giving more satisfactory proofs 
of the being and attributes of God, of the origin 
and end of human kind, than ever were attained 
by the deepest researches of the most enlightened 
philosophers. The fexercise of our reason in the 
investigation of truths respecting the nature of 
God, and the future expectations of human kind. 
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18 highly useful ; but I hope I shall be pardoned 
by the metaphysicians in saying, that the chief 
utility of such disquisitions consists in this — that 
they bring us acquainted with the weakness of 
our intellectual faculties. I do. not presume to 
measure other men by my standard ; you may 
have clearer notions than I am able to form, of 
the infinity of space ; of the eternity of dura- 
tion; of necessary existence; of the connection 
between necessary existence and intelligence, 
between intelligence and benevolence j you may 
see nothing in the universe but organized inat^ 
ter } or, rejecting a material, you may see nothing 
but an ideal world. With a mind weary of con- 
jecture, fatigued by doubt, sick of disputation, 
eager for knowledge, anxious for certainty, and 
unable to attain it by the best use of my reason 
in matters of the utmost importance, I have 
long ago turned my thoughts to an impartial ex* 
amination of the proofs on which revealed reli* 
gion is grounded, and I am convinced of its 
truth. This examination is a subject within the 
reach of human capacity; you have come to one 
conclusion respecting it, I have come to another j 
both of us cannot be right ; may God forgive 
him that is in an error ! 
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You ridicule, in a note, the story of an angel 
appearing to Joshua. Your mirth you will per- 
ceive to be misplaced, when you consider the de- 
sign ef this appearance ; it was to assure Joshua, 
that the same God who had appeared to Moses^ 
ordering him to pull off his shoes, because he stood 
dn holy ground, had now appeared to himself* 
Was this no encouragement to a man who was 
about to engage in war with many nations ? Had 
it no tendency to confirm his faith ? Was it no 
lesson to him to obey, in all things, the com- 
mands oiF God, and to give the glory of his con- 
quests to the Author of them, the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob ? As to your wit about 
pulling off the shoe, it originates, I think, in 
your ignorance j you ought to have known, that 
this rite was an indication of reverence for the 
divine presence ; and that the custom of enter- 
ing barefoot into their temples subsists, in some 
countries, to this day. 

You allow the book of Ezra to be a genuine 
book ; but that the author of it may not escape 
without a blow, you say, that in matters of re- 
cord it is not to be depended on } and as a proof 
of your assertion, you tell us that the t6tal amount 
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of the numbers who returned from Babylon does 
not correspond with the particulars; and that 
every child may have an argument for its infide- 
Uty, you display the particulars, and shew your 
own skill in arithmetic, by summing them up. 
And can you suppose that Ezra, a man of great 
learning, knew so little of science, so little of the 
lowest branch of science, that he could not give 
his readers the sum total of sixty particular sums? 
You know undoubtedly that the Hebrew letters 
denoted also numbers ; and that there was such 
a great similarity between some of these letters, 
that it was extremely easy for a transcriber of a 
manuscript t(J mistake a a for. a D (or 2 for 20), 
a :i for a 3 (or 3 for 50), a i for n (or 4 for 200.) 
Now what have we to do with numerical con- 
tradictions in the Bible, but to attribute them, 
wherever they occur, to this obvious source of 
error — the inattention of the transcriber in writ- 
ing one letter for another that was like it ? 

I should extend these letters to a length trou- 
blesome to the reader, to you, and to myself, if 
I answered minutely every objection you have 
made, and rectified every error into which you 
have fallen j it may be sufficient briefly to notice 
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some of the chief. The character represented in 
Job under the name of Satan is, you say, *' the 
first and the only time this name is mentioned in 
the Bible.** Now I find this name, as denoting 
an enemy, frequently occurring in the Old Tes- 
tament ; thus 2 Sam. xix. 22. " What have I to 
do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah, that you should 
this day be adversaries unto me?*' In the origi- 
nal it is satans unto me. Again, 1 Kings v. 4. 
^* The Lord my God hath given me rest on every 
side, so that there is neither adversary, nor evil 
occurrent** — ^in the original, neither satan nor 
evil. I need n.ot mention other places; the^e 
are sufficient to shew, that the word satan,^de- 
noting an adversary, does occur in various places 
of the Old Testament; and it is extremely pro- 
bable to me, that the root satan was introduced 
into the Hebrew and other eastern languages, to 
denote an adversary, from its having been the 
proper name of the great enemy of mankind. I 
know it is an opinion of Voltaire, that the word 
satan is not older than the Babylonian captivity; 
this is a mistake, for it is met with in the hun- 
dred and ninth Fsalm, which all allow to have 
been written by David, long before the captivity. 
I>^w we are upon this subject, permit me to re- 
commend to your consideration the universality 
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of the doctrine concerning an evil being, who in 
the beginning of time bad opposed himself 
who still continues to oppose himself, to the 
supreme source of all good* Amongst all na- 
tions, in all ageS) this opinion prevailed, that 
human affairs were subject to the >9i^ill of the gods, 
and regulated by their interposition. Hence has 
been derived whatever we have read of the wan- 
dering stars of the Chaldeans, two of them be- 
neficent, and two malignant — hence the Egyp- 
tian Tkfpho and Osiris — ^the Persian Arimanius 
and Orom^rfe^— -the Grecian celestial and infers, 
nal /otv-— the Brama and the Zupay of the In- 
dians, Peravians, Mexicans — the good and evil 
principle, by whatever names they may be called, 
of all other barbarous nations — and hence the 
structure of the whole book of Job, in what- 
<6ver light of history or drama, it be considered, 
^ow does it not appear reasonable to suppose, 
ihat an opinion so ancient and so universal has 
iurisen from tradition concerning the fall of our 
£rst parents; disfigured indeed, and obscured, 
;as all traditions must be, by many fabulous 
;;ddditions^ 

The Jews, you tell us, « never prayed but 
avfien thejf were in trouble/' I do not believe 
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this of the Jews; but that they prayed more fer* 
vently when they were in trouble than at other 
times, may be true of the Jews, and I apprdiend 
is true of all nations and all individuals. But 
•* the Jews never prayed for any thing but vic- 
tory, vengeance, and riches." — Read Solomon's 
prayer at the dedication of the temple, and blush 
for your assertion, — illiberal and uncharitable ia 
the extremei 

It appears, you observe, *' to have been the 
custom of Uie heathens to personify both virtue 
and vice by statutes and images, as is done now.- 
s^days both by statuary and by paintings; but it 
does not follow from this that they worshipped 
them any more than we do.'* Not worshipped 
theml What think you of the golden image 
which Nebuchadnezzar set up ? — ^Was it not wor* 
{pipped by the princes, the rulers, the judges, 
the people, the nations, and the languages of 
the Babylonian empire? Not worshipped them} 
What think you of the decree of the Eoman se^ 
uate for fetching the statue of the mother of th^ 
gods from Pessinum? Was it only that they^ 
might admire it as a piece of workmanship? N<:ft 
worshipped them! ^< What man is there tbsM^ 
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knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians 
was a worshipper of the great goddess Diana, 
and of the image which fell down from Jupiter?" 
Not worshipped them ! — The worship was uni- 
versal. " Every nation made gods of their own, 
and put them in thehouses of the high places, 
which the Samaritans had made ; the men of Ba- 
bylon made Succoth-benoth, and the men of Cuth 
made Nergal, and the men of Hamath made 
Ashima, and the Avites made Nibhaz and Tar- 
tak, and the Sepharvites burned their children in 
fire to Adrammelech, and Anammelech, the gods 
of Sepharvaim," (2 Kings, chap, xvii.) The 
heathens are much indebted to you for this your 
curidiis. apology for their idolatry; for a mode of 
worship the most cruel, senseless, impure, abo- 
ininable, that can possibly disgrace the faculties 
of the human mind. Had this your conceit oc- 
curred in ancient times, it might have saved Mi- 
cah^s teraphimSy the golden calves of Jeroboam, 
and of Aaron, and quite superseded the neces- 
sity of the second commandment!!! Heathen 
morality has had its advocates before you; the 
facetious gentlemjan who pulled oflFhis hat to the 
statue of Jupiter, that he might have a friend 
when heathen idolatry should again be in repute. 
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seems to have had some foundation, for his im-- 
prope]> humour, some knowledge that certain 
men esteeming themselves great philosophers 
had entered into a conspiracy to abolish Christi- 
anity, some foresight of the consequences which 
will cert£^inly attend their success. 

It is an error, you say, to call the Psalms — ^the 
Psalms of David — This error was observed by St. 
Jerome, many hundred years before you were* 
born J his words are — ;" We know that they are 
in an error who attribute all the Psalms to Da- 
vid.*'— You, I suppose, will not deny, that Da- 
vid wrote some of them. Songs are of various 
sorts; we have hunting songs, drinking songs, 
fighting songs, love songs, foolish, wanton, wick- 
ed songs J — if you will have the " Psalms of Da- 
vid to be nothing but a collection from different 
Song-writers,*' you must allow that the writers of 
them were inspired by no ordinary spirit; that 
this is a collection, incapable of being degraded- 
by the name you give it; that it greatly excels- 
every other collection in matter and in manner. 
Compare the book of Psalms with the odes of 
Horace or Anacreon, with the hymns of Calli- 
machus, the golden verses of Pythagoras, the 
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choruses of the Greek tragedians^ (no contemp- 
tible compositions any of these,) and you will 
quickly see how greatly it surpasses them all^ in 
piety of sentiment, in sublimity of expression, 
in piirily of morality, and in rational theology* 

As you esteem the Psalms of David a song- 
hook, it is consistent enough in you to esteem 
the Proverbs of Solomon a jest book^ there have 
not come down to us above eight hundred of his 
jests } if we had the whole three thousand, which 
he wrote, our mirth would be extreme. Let us 
open the book, and see what kind of jests it con« 
tainis^ take the very firist as a specimen — '^ The 
fear ef the Lord is the b^inning of knowledge, 
but Jfook despise wisdom and instniction.*' — ^Do 
you perceive any: jest in this? The fear of the 
Lord! What Lord does Solomon mean? He 
means that Lord who took the posterity of Abra* 
ham to be his peculiar people — who redeemed 
that people from Egyptian bondage by a mira- 
culous interposition of his power — ^who gave the . 
law to Moses — who commanded the Israelites to 
exterminate the nations of Canaan. — ^Now this 
l4aiMi you will not fear^ the jest sayi^y^u despise 
wisdom and instruetion.^-^Let us try again — 
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*< My son, hear the iostructioQ of thy father, and 

forsake not the law of thy mother/* — ^If your 

heart ha&been ever touched by parental feelii^^ 

you will see no jest in this. — Once more — ** My 

son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.'* 

These are the three first proverbs in Solomon'a 

"jest-book j" if you read it through, it may not 

make you merry j I hope it will make you wise ;. 

that it will teach you, at leasts the beginning of 

wisdom-^the f^r of that Lord whom Solomoa 

feared. Solomon, you tell us, was witty j jesters 

are sometimes witty; but though all the worlds 

from the time of the queen of Sheba, has beard 

of the wisdom of Solomon, ht9 wit_ was never 

heard of before. There* is a great difference^ 

Mr. Locke teaches usi, between wit and judg-^ 

ment,. and there is a gres^ter between wit and 

M»sdom« Solomon "was, wtset than Bthan the 

Eizahitis^ aad Heman, and Chalcol^ and Darda, 

the sons of Mahol.**-^These men you may t^dnk 

were jesters; and so you may call the seven wise 

men of Greece: but you will never convince the 

world that. Solomon^ who was: wiser than them 

ally was nothing but a vtitty jester. Aft to the 

stna and debaucheries of Solomon^ we have nof^- 

tUng to do with them but to avoid themf} and 

6 
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to give full credit to his experience, when. he 
preaches to us his admirable sermon on the va« 
nity of every thing but piety and virtue. 

Isaiah has a greater share of your abuse than 
any other writer in the Old Testament, and the 
reaton of it is obvious — the prophecies of Isaiah 
have received such a full and circumstantial com- 
pletion, that, unless you can persuade yourself 
to consider the whole book, (a few historical 
sketches excepted) " as one continued bombas- 
tical lUnt, full of extravagant metaphor, without 
application, and destitute of meaning," you must 
of necessity allow its divine authority. You 
compare the burden of Babylon, the burden of 
Moab, the burden of ^Damascus, and the other 
denunciations of the prophet against cities and 
kingdoms, to the " story of the knight of the 
burning mountain, the story of Cinderella, &c." 
I may have read these stories, but I remember 
nothing of the subjects of them ; I have read also 
Isaiah's burden of Babylon, and I have compared 
it with the past £^nd present state of Babylon, 
^and the comparison has made such an impression 
on my mind, that it will never be ejQ^ced from 
my memory. I shall never cease to believe that 

8 
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the Eternal alone, by whom things future are 
moi'e distinctly known than past or present 
jthings are by man, that the eternal God alone 
^ould have dictated to the prophet Isaiah the 
subject of the burden of Babylon^ 

The latter part 6f the forty-fourth, imd the 
beginning of the forty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, 
are, in your opinion, so far from being written by 
Isaiah, th^t they could only have been written 
by some person who lived at least an hundred 
and fifty years after Isaiah was dead : — ^these 
chapters, you go on, " are a compliment to 
Cyrus, who permitted the Jews to return to Je- 
rusalem from the Babylonian captivity above one 
hundred and fifty years after the death of Isaiah :'* 
— ^and is it for this. Sir, that you accuse the 
church of audacity and the priests of ignorance, 
in imposing, as you call it, this book upon the 
world as the writing of Isaiah ? What shall be 
said of you, who, either designedly orignorantly, 
represent one of the most clear and important 
prophecies in the Bible, as an historical compli- 
ment, written above an hundred and fifty years 
after the death of the prophet ?— We con- 
tend, Sir^ that this is a prophecy and not a his- 

s 
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tory ; that God called Cyrus by his name ; de^* 
dared that he should conquer Babylon ; and de- 
scribed the means by which he should do it, 
above one hundred years before Cyrus was bom^ 
and when there was no probability of such an 
event. Porphyry could not resist the evidence 
of Darners prophecies, but by saying, that they 
were forged after the events predicted had taken 
place ; Voltaire could not resist the evidence of 
the prediction of Jesm^ concerning the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, but by saying that the account 
was written after Jerusalem had been destroyed j 
and you, at length, (though, for aught I know^ 
you may have had predecessors in this presump- 
tion,) unable to resist the evidence of Isaiah's 
prophecies, contend that they are bombastical 
rant, without application, though the application 
is circumstantial j and destitute of meaning, 
though the meaning is so obvious that it cannot 
be mistaken y and that one of them Is not a pro- 
phecy, but an historical compliment written 
after the event. We will not. Sir, give up Da- 
niel and St. Matthew to the impudent assertions 
of Porphyry and Voltaire, nor will we give up 
Isaiah to your assertion. Proof, proof is what 
we require, and not assertion : we will not re- 
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Knquish ouf religion, in obedience to your abu- 
sive assertion respecting the prophets of God. 
That the wonderful absurdity of this hypothesis 
may be more obvious to you» I beg you to con- 
sider that Cyrus was a Persian, had been brought 
up in the religion of his country, and was pro- 
bably addicted to the Magian superstition of tWQ 
independent Beings, equal in power but different 
in principle, one the author of light and of all 
good, the other the author of darkness and all 
eviL Now is it probable that a captive Jew» 
meaning to compliment the greatest prince in 
the world, should be so stupid as to tell the 
prince that his religion was a lie ? <^ I am the 
Lord, and there is none else ; I form the light 
and create darkness^ I make peace and create 
evil ; I the Lord do all these things/' 

But if you will persevere in believing that the 
pri^hedy concerning Cyrus was written after the 
event, peruse the burden of Babylon ; was that 
also written after the event? Were the Medes 
then stirred up against Babylon ? Was Babylon, 
the glory of the kingdoms^ the beauty of t))e 
Chaldees, then overthrown, and become as S9- 
dom and Gomorrah ? Was it then uninhabitod? 
^ s 2 
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Was it then neither fit for the Arabian's tent nor 
the shepherd's fold ? Did the wild beasts of the 
desert then lie there ? Did the wild beasts of the 
islands theji cry in their desolate houses, and dra- 
gons in their pleasant palaces ? Were Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Belshazzar, the son and the grand- 
son, then cut oflF? Was Babylon then become a 
possession of the bittern, and pools of water ? 
Was it then swept with the besom of destruction, 
so swept that the world knows not now where to 
find it ? . > 

I am (inwilling to attribute bad designs, deli- 
berate wickedness, to you, or to any manj I 
cannot avoid believing, that you think you have 
truth on your side, and that you are doing ser- 
vice to mankind in endeavouring to root out 
what you esteem superstition. What I blame 
you for is this — that you have attempteci to les- 
sen the authority of the Bible by ridicule, more 
than by reason j that you have brought forward 
every petty objection which your ingenuity could 
discover, ot your industry pick up from the 
writings of others; and without > taking any no- 
tice of the answers which have been repeatedly 
given to these objections, you urge and enforce 
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thetXL as if they were new. There is certainly- 
some novelty, at least in your manner, for you 
go beyond all others in boldness of assertion, 
and in profaneness of argumentation j Boling- 
broke and Voltaire must yield the palm of scur- 
rility to Thomas Paine. 

c Permit me to state to you, what would, in my 
opinion, have been a better mode of proceeding} 
better suited to the character of an honest man, 
sincere in his endeavours to search out truth. 
Such a man, in reading the Bible, would, in the 
first place, examine whiether the Bible attributed 
to the Supreme^Being any attributes repugnant 
.to holiness, truth, justice, goodness j whether it 
represented him as subject to human infirmities; 
whether it excluded him;from the' government of 
the worid, or assigned the origin of it to chance, 
and an eternal conflict of atoms. : Finding no- 
thing of this kind in the Biblp, (for the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites by bis; express command, 
I have shewn not to be repugnant to his moral 
justice,) he would, in the second place, consider 
that the Bible being, as to many of its part^, a 
very old book, and written; by various authors, 
and at different and distant periods, there ipight, 
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probably, occur some difficulties and apparent 
contradictions in the historical part of it } he 
would endeavour to remove these difficulties, to 
reconcile these apparent contradictions, by the 
rules of such sound criticism as he would use in 
examining the contents of any other book ; and 
if he found that most of them were of a trifling 
nature, arising from short additions inserted into 
the text as explanatory and supplemental, or 
from mistakes and omissions of transcribers, he 
would infer that all the rest were capable of 
being accounted for, though he was not able to 
do it ; and he would be the more willing to make 
this concession, from observing, that there ran 
through the whole book an harmony and con- 
nection, utterly inconsistent with every idea of 
forgery and deceit. He would then, in the 
third place, observe, that the miraculous and 
historical parts of this book were so intermixed, 
that they could not be separated ; that they must 
eitiier both be true, or both false; and from 
finding that the historical part was as well or 
better authenticated than that of any other his* 
tory, he would admit the miraculous part ; and 
to confirm himself in this belief, he would advert 
tdthe prophecies J well knowing that the pre- 
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diction of things to come, was as certain a proof 
of the divine interposition, as the perfornmnce 
of a miracle could be. If he should find, as he 
certainly would, that many ancient prophecies, 
had been fulfilled in all their circumstances, and 
that some were fulfilling at this very day, he 
would not suffer a few seeming or real difficuU 
ties to overbalance the wdght of this accumu- 
lated evidence for the truth of the Bible. Such, 
I presume to think, would be a proper conduct 
in all those who are desirous of forming a ra- 
tional and impartial judgment on the subject of 
revealed religion. — To return.-^ 

As to your observation, that the book of Isaiah 
is (at least in translation) that kind of composi- 
tion and false taste, which is properly called prose 
run mad— I have only to remark, that your 
taste for Hebrew poetry, even judging of it from 
translation, would be more correct if you wpuld 
suffer yourself to be informed on the subject by 
Bishop Lowth, who tells you in his Prelections 
— ^^ that a poem translated literally from the 
Hebrew into any other language, whilst the 
same forms of the sentences remain, will still 
retain, even as iar as relates to versification. 
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much of its native dignity, add a faint appear- 
ance of versification ." (Gregory's Transl. ) If 
this is v^hat you mean by prose run mad, your 
observation may be admitted* 

You explain at some length your notion of 
the misapplication made by St. Matthew of the 
prophecy in Isaiah — " Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son/' That passage has 
been handled largely and minutely by almost 
every commentator, and it is too important to 
be handled superficially by any one : I am not 
on the present occasion concerned to explain it. 
It is quoted by you to prove, and it is the only 
instance you produce— that Isaiah was/* a lying ' 
prophet and an impostor.*' Now I maintain, 
that this very instance proves, that he was a 
t^ue prophet, and no impostor. The history of 
the prophecy, as delivered in the seventh chap- 
ter, is this — Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah 
king of Israel, made war upon Ahaz king of 
Judah } not merely, or perhaps, not at all, for 
the sake of plunder or the conquest of territory, 
but with a declared purpose of making an entire 
revolution in the government of Judah, of de- 
stroying the royal house of David, and of placing 
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another fkmily on the throne. Their purpose is 
thus expressed — " Let us go up against Judah, 
and vex it, and let us make a breach therein for 
us, and set a king in the midst of it, even the son 
of Tabeal.*' — Now what did the Lord commission 
Isaiah to say to Ahaz ? Did he commission him 
to say. The kings shall not vex thee ? No. — The 
kings shall not conquer thee? No. — The kings 
ishall not succeed against thee ? — No : — he com- 
missioned him to sayy ^' It (the purpose of the 
two kings) shall not stand, neither shall it come 
to pass." I demand — Did it stand, did it come to 
pass ? Was any revolution effected ? Was the royal 
house of David dethroned and destroyed ? Was 
.Tabeal ever made king of Judah ? No. The pro- 
phecy, was perfectly accomplished. You say, 
^^ Instead of these two kings failing in their at- 
tempt against Ahaz, they succeeded ; Ahaz was 
defeated and destroyed.'* — I deny the fact ; Ahaz 
was defeated, but not destroyed ; and even the 
<< two hundred thousand women, and sons, and 
daughters,'* whom you represent as carried into 
captivity, were not carried into captivity : they 
were made captives, but they were not carried in- 
to captivi Jy : for the chief men of Samaria, being 
admonished by a prophet, would not suffer Pekah 
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to bring the captives into the land — ** They rose 
up, and took the captives, and witih the spoil 
clothed all that were naked among them, and 
arrayed them, and shod them, and gave them 
to eat and to drink, and anointed them, and 
carried all the feeble of them upon asses, (some 
humanity, you see, amongst those Israelites, 
whom you every where represent as barbarous 
brutes), and brought them to Jericho, the city 
of palm-trees, to their brethren/* 2 Chron. 
xxviii* 15. — ^The kings did fail in their attempt; 
their attempt was to destroy the house of David, 
and to make a revolution; but they made no 
revolution, they did not destroy the house of 
David, for Ahaz slept with his fitthers ; and He- 
zekiah, his son, of the house of David, reigned 
in his stead. 



LETTER VI. 



After what I conceive to be a great misrepre- 
sentation of the character and conduct of Jere- 
miah, you bring forward an objection which 
Spinoza and others before you had much insisted 
upon, though it is an objection which neither af- 
fects the genuineness, nor the authenticity, of the 
book of Jeremiah, any more than the blunder of 
a bookbinder, in misplacing the sheets of your 
performance, would lessen its authority. The 
objection is, that the book of Jeremiah has been 
put together in a disordered state. It is ac- 
knowledged, that the order of time is not every 
where observed j but the cause of the confusion 
is not known. Some attribute it to Baruck 
collecting into one volume all the several pro- 
phecies which Jeremiah had written, and neg- 
lecting to put them in their proper places :— 
others think that the several parts of the work 
were at first properly arranged, but that through 
accident, or the carelessness of transcribers, they 
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were deranged :— others contend, that there is 
no confusion ; that prophecy differs from history, 
in not being subject to an accurate observance 
of time and order. But leaving this matter to 
be settled by critical discussion, let us come to 
a matter of greater importance — to your charge 
against Jeremi^^h for his duplicity, and for his 
false prediction. First, as to his duplicity : 

Jeremiah, on account of his having boldly- 
predicted the destruction of Jerusalem, had been 
thrust into a miry dungeon by the princes of 
Judah who sought his life ; there he would have 
perished, had not one of the eunuchs taken com- 
passion on him, and petitioned king Zedekiah 
in his favour, saying, " These men (the princes) 
have done evil in all that they have done to 
Jeremiah the prophet, (no small testimony this, 
of the probity of the prophet's character,) whom 
they have cast into the dungeon, and be is like 
to die for hunger.** — On this representation 
Jeremiah was taken out of the dungeon by an 
order from the king, who soon afterwards sent 
privately for him, and desired him to conceal 
nothing -from him, binding himself, by an oath, 
that, whatever might be the nature of his pro- 
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phecy, he would not put him to death, or deliver 
him into the hands of the princes who sought 
his life. Jeremiah ^ delivered . to him' the purpose 
of God respecting the fate of Jerusalem. The 
conference' being ended, the king,' anxious to 
perform his oath, to preserve the life of the pro- 
phet, dismissed him, saying, " Let no man know 
of these words, and thou shall not die. But if 
the princes hear that I have talked with thee, 
and they come unto thee, and say unto thee. 
Declare unto us now what thou hast said unto 
the king, hide it not from us, and we will not 
put thee to death ; also what the king said unto 
thee : then thou shalt say unto them, I presented 
my supplication before the king, that he would 
not cause me to return to Jonathan's house to 
die there. Then came all the princes unto Je- 
remiah, and asked him, and he told them accord- 
ing to all these words that the king had com- 
manded;*'— Thus, you remark, <* this man of 
God, as he is called, could tell a lie, or very 
strongly prevaricate; fdr certainly he did not go 
to Zedekiah to make his supplication, neither 
did he make it.*' — It is not said that he told the 
princes he went to irnke his supplication, but that 
he presented it : now it is said in the preceding 
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chapter, that he did make the supplication, and 
it is pr6][>able that in this conference he renewed 
it y but be that as it may, I contend that Jere* 
miah was not guilty of duplicity, or, in more 
intelligible terms, that he did not violate any 
law of nature, or of civil society, in what he did 
on this occasion. He told the truth, in part, to 
save his life ; and he was under no obligation to 
tell the whole to men who were certainly his 
enemies, and no good subjects to his king. 
** In a matter (s^ys Puflfendorf ) which I am not 
olUged to declare to another, if I cannot, with 
safety, conceal the whole, I may fairly discover 
no more than a part.'* Was Jeremiah under any 
obligation to declare to the princes what bad 
passed in his conference with the king ? You 
may as well say, that the house of lords has a 
right to compel privy counsellors to reveal the 
king's secrets. The king cannot justly require 
a privy counsellor to tell a lie for him j but he 
may require him not to divulge his counsels to 
those who have no right to know them. — Now 
for the false prediction. — I will give the descrip- 
tion of it in your own words. 



« 



In the 34th chapter is a prophecy of Jere- 
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mi$h to Zedekiab) in these words, ver.S:-*-^ Thuf 
saith the Lord, Behold, I will give this city into 
the hands of the king of Babylon, and will bum 
it with fire; and tiiou shalt not escape out of his 
hand^ but thou shalt surely be taken, and de- 
livered into his hand ; and thine eyes shall behdd 
the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he shall 
speak widi thee mouth to mouth, and thou shaH 
go to Babylon* Yel hear the word of the Lordf 
O Zedehiah King ofjudah ; thtts saith tiie Lord^ 
thou shalt not die hy ike smord^ but ^ou skdU 
die in peace / and with the burnings qf thy fathers^ 
the former kings that were before thee^ so shall 
they bum odours for thee^ and will lament thee^ 
sayings Ah^ hrd! for I hwe pronounced the wordf 
saith the Lord.' 

<^ Now, instead of Zedekiah beholding the 
eyes of the king of Babylon, and speaking with 
him niouth to mouth, and dying in peace, and 
with the burnings of odours, as at the funeral of 
his fathers (as Jeremiah had declared the Lord 
himself had pronounced) the reverse, according 
to the 52d chapter, was die case; it is there statedi 
verse 10, < That the King of Babylon slew the 
sons of Zedekiah bdbre his eyes ; that he put out 
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the eyes of Zedekiab, and bound him in chaiilsr^ 
and carried him to Babylon, and put him in 
prison till the day of his death.' What can we 
say of these prophets, but that they are impostors 
and liars ?" I can say this — that the prophecy 
you have produced/ was fulfilled in all its parts; 
and what then shall be said of those who call 
Jeremiah a liar and an impostor ? Here then we 
are feirly at issue — ^you affirm that the prophe- 
cy was not fulfilled, and I affirm that it was 
fiilfiUed in all its parts. " I will give this city 
into the hands of the king of Babylon, and he 
shall burn it with fire :** so says the prophet j 
what says the history ? " They (the forces of 
the king of Babylon) burnt the house of God, 
and brake down the walls of Jerusalem, and 
burnt all the palaces thereof with fire.** (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 19.) — ^* Thou shalt not escape out of his 
hand, but shalt surely be taken and delivered 
into his hand:** so says the prophet ; .what says 
the history ? " The men of war fled by night, 
and the king went the way towards the plain, 
and the array of the Chaldees pursued after the 
king, and overtook him in the plains of Jericho; 
and all his army were scattered from him ; so 
they took the king, and brought him up to the 

6 
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^ing qfBakfhn, to Riblah." (3 Kings xxv. 5.) 
— The propbet goes on, " Thine eyes shall be- 
hold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he 
shall speak with thee mouth to mouth/' No 
pleasant circumstance this to Zedekiah, who had 
provoked the king <^ Babylon, by revolting &om 
him ! The history says, ^^ The king of Babylon 
gave judgment upon Zedekiah,'' or as it is more 
literally rendered from the Hebrew, ^^ qwke 
'judgments with him at Riblah/' — The prophet 
concludes this part with, ^< And thou shalt go to 
Babylon/' the history says, *« The king of Ba- 
bylon bound him in chains, and carried him to 
Babylon, and put him in prison till the day of 
his death/' ( Jer. lii. 1 1 .)— " Thou shalt not die 
by the sword/' He did not die by the sword, 
he did not M in battle.— ^^ But thpu shalt die in 
peace." He did die in peace, he neither expired 
ou the rack, nor on the scaffold; was neither 
Wrangled nor poisoned} no unusual fate of captive 
kings! he died peaceably in his bed, though that 
bed was in a prison. — ^^ And with the burnings 
of thy fathers shall they burn odours for die^/' 
I cannot prove from the history that this part of 
the prophecy was accomplished^ nor can yoti 

T 
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Bible, that, like a corrupted judge previously 
determined to give sentence on one side, you 
. are negligent in the examination of truth ? 

You proceed to the rest of the prophets, and 
you take them collectively, carefully, however, 
selecting for your observations such particula- 
rities as are best calculated to render, if possible, 
the prophets odious or ridiculous in the eyes of 
your readers. You confound prophets with 
poets and musicians : I would distinguish them 
thus : many prophets were poets and musicians, 
but.all poets and musicians were not prophets. 
Prophecies were often delivered in poetic lan- 
guage and measure ^ but flights and metaphors 
of the Jewish poets, have not, as you affirm, beeii 
foolishly erected into what are now called pro- 
phecies they are now called, and have al- 

ways been called, prophecies — because they were 
real predictions, some of which have received, 
some are now receiving, and all will receive, 
their foil accomplishment. 

That there were false prophets, witches, ne- 
<;romancers, conjurers, fortune-tellersj among • 
the Jews, no person will attempt to deny; no 
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nation, barbarous or civilized, has been without 
them; but when you would degrade the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament to a level with these 
conjuring, dreaming, strolling, gentry — when 
you would represent them as spending their 
lives in fortune-telling, casting nativities, pre- 
dicting riches, fortunate or unfortunate mar- 
riages, conjuring for lost goods, &c. I must be 
allowed to say, that you wholly mfstake their 
office, and misrepresent their character: their of- 
fice was to conY^y to the children of Israel the 
coijimands, the promises, the thijjBatenings of Al- 
mighty God: and their character was- that pf 
men sustaining, with fortitude, persecution in tl^e 
discharge of their duty. There were false pro- 
phets in abundance amongst the Jewsj and if 
you oppose these to the true prophets, and call 
them both party prophets, you have the liberty of 
doing so, but you wiU not thereby confound the 
distinction between truth and falsehood. False 
prophets are spoken of with detestation in many 
parts, of scripture J. particularly by Jeremiah, 
who accuses them of prophesying lies ih the 
name of the Lord, saying, " I have dreamed, I 
have dreamed: — Behold, I am against the pro- 
phets, saith the Lord, that use their tongues, and. 
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— -^^ Get thee to the prophets of thy &ther and 
the prophets of thy mother." — ^This you think 
shews Elisha to have been a party prophet, full 
of venom and vulgarity — it shews him to have 
been a man of great courage, who respected the 
dignity of. his own character, the sacredness of 
his office as a prophet of God, whose duty it 
was to reprove the wickedness of kings, as of 
other men. He ordered them to make the 

valley where they were full of ditches: this, 

you say, " every countryman could have told, 
that the way to get* water was to dig for it :" — 
but this is hot a true representation of the case; 
the ditches were not dug that water might be 
gotten by digging for it, but that they might 
hold the water when it should miraculously come, 
« without wind or rain," from another country ; 
and it did come ^' from the way of Edom, and 
the country was filled with water." — AstoEli- 
sha's cursing the little children who had mocked 
him, and their destruction in consequence of 
his imprecation, the whole story must be taken 
together. The provocation he received is, by 
some, considered as a^ insult- offered to him, 
not as a man but as a prophet, and that the per- 
sons who offered it were not what we understand 
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by. little children,, but grownrup youths ; the 
t^rm . child . being . applied, in; the Hebrew lan- 
guage, to. grawn-up^persons* Be this as it may, 
the cursing was thd act of the prophet ; had it 
been.a sin it would not have been followed by a 
miraculous destruction of the offenders ; for this 
was the* act of God,, who best kiiews who de- 
serves . punishment. What effect such a signal 
judgment had on the idolatrous inhabitants of 
the land, is no where said ; but it is probable it 
was not without.a good effect. 

Ezekiel and Daniel lived during the Baby- 
lonian captivity $ you allow their writings to be 
genuine. In this you differ from some of the 
greatest adversaries oi Christianity j and iii my 
opinion cut up, by this concession, the very 
root of your whole performance. It is next to 
an impossibility for any man, who admits the 
book of Daniel to be a genuine book, and who 
exs^mines that book with intelligence and im- 
partiality, to refuse his assent to the truth of 
Christianity. As to your saying, that the in- 
terpretations, which commentators and priests 
have made of these books, only shew the fraud, 
or the extreme folly, to which credulity and 
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priestcraft can go: I conaideir it as nothitig but 
a proof of the extineme folly or ifraud to^wiach 
prejudice arid infidelity can carry a minute phi- 
losopher. Yiou profess b fondness for sdieoce ; 
I will refer you to a scientiffc man, who was 
neither a commentator nor a priest^— to Fer- 
gtison — In a tract entitled — The Year of ofnt 
ISaviour's Crucifixion ascertained; and lije dark- 
ness, at the time of his cnicifixion, pmred to 
be supernatural-~this real philosopher interprets . 
the remarkable prophecy in the 9th chapter of 
Daniel, and' concludes his dissertation in the 
Rowing wbxds^" Thus we have atn astronomi- 
cal demonstration of 'the ' truth pf • this indent 
prophecy, stewing that the prophetic yeaf of the 
Messiah's being cut 6ii was the very same with 
the astrdnomical.'^ I have somewhere read an 
account of' a solemn disputation which was hrfd 
at Venice, in the last century, between a Jew and 
a Christian ;-^the Christian strongly argued ivom 
Daniel's prophecy of 'the seventy weeks, that 
Jesus wad the Messiah whom the Jews bad long 
Expected, from the priedictions of their prophets j 
*— the learned Rabbi, who presided at this dispu- 
tation, was so forcibly struck by the argument, 
that he put an end to the business, by saying 
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— ^*' Let us shut lip our Bibles : fo^ if we pro- 
ceed in the examination of this prophecy, it will 
make us all become Christians." Was it &. i^imilar 
apprehension which deterred you from so much 
as opening the book of Daniel? Y6u have not 
produced from it one exceptionable passage. I 
hope you will read that book with attention, with 
intelligence, and with an unbiassed miiid follow 
the advice of our Saviour when he quoted this 
very prophecy — ^*' Let him that readeth under- 
Stand"---and I shall not despair of your conver- 
sion from deism to Christianity. 

In order to discredit the authority of the books 
which you allow to be genuine, you form a strange 
and prodigious hypothesis concerning Ezekiel 
and Daniel, fbr which '^there is no manner of 
•foundation either in history or probabilfty. You 
suppose these two men to have had no dreams, 
no visions, no revelation from God Almighty; 
'but to' have pretended to these things j and, 
'under that disguise, to have carried on enig- 
matical correspondence relative to the recovery 
of their country from the Babylonian yoke. 
That any man in his senses should frame or adopt 
'such an hypothesis, should have so little regard 
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to his own reputation as an impartial enquirer 
after truth, so little respect for the understanding 
of his readers, as to obtrude it on the world, 
would have appeared an incredible circumstance, 
had not you made it a £ict. 

You quote a passage from Ezekiel y in the 
29th chapter, ver. 11, speakir^ of Egypt, it is 
said — ^^ No foot of man shall pass through it, 
nor foot of beast shall pass through it ; nei- 
ther shall it be inhabited forty years:" — ^tbis, 
you say, " never came to pass, and consequently 
it is false, as all the books I have already re- 
viewed are." Now that this did come to pass, 
we have, as Bishop Newton observes, " the testi- 
monies of Megasthenes and Berosus, two heathen 
historians, who lived about SOO years before 
Christ; one of whom affirms expressly, that Ne- 
buchadnezzar conquered the greater part of 
Africa j and the other affirms it, in effect, in say- 
ing, that when Nebuchadnezzar heard of the 
death of bis father, having settled his affiiirs m 
Egyptj and committed the captives whom he 
tbok in Egypt, to the care of some of his friends 
to bring them after him, he hasted directly to 
Babylon." And if we had been possessed of no 
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testimony in support of the prophecy, it would . 
have been an hasty conclusion, that the pro- 
phecy never came to pass. The history of Egypt 
at so remote a period, being no where accurately 
and circumstantially related, I admit that no pe- 
riod can be pointed out, from the age of Ezekiel 
to the present, in which there was no foot of 
man or beast to be seen for forty years in all 
Egypt ^ but some think that only a part of Egypt 
is here spoken of^ and surely you do not expect 
a literal accomplishment of an hyperbolical ex- 
pression, denoting great desolation; importing 
tkat the tradd of Egypt, which was carried on 
then, as at present, by caravans, by the foot of 
man and beast, should be annihilated. Had you 
taken the trouble to have looked a little farther 
into the book from which you have made your 
quotation, you would have there seen a prophecy 
delivered above two thousand years ago, and 
which has been fulfilling fropi that time to this 
-r-« Egypt shall be the basest of the kingdoms, 
neither shall it exalt itself any more above the 
nations — there shall be no more a prince of the 
land of Egypt.*' — This you may call a dream, a 
vision, a lie J I esteem it a wonderful prophecy j 
&>r " as is the prophecy, so has been the event* 
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.Egypt was conquered by the Babylonians; and 
after the Babylonians by the Persians ^ and after 
the Persians it became subject to the Macedo- 
nians; and after the Macedonians to the Bo*, 
mans; and after the Uoxnans to the Saracena;; 
and then to the Mamelukes; and is now a pron 
vince of the Turkish empire/* 

Suffer me to produce to. you from this author 
not an enigmatical letter to l^niel respecting 
the recovery of Jerusalem^ from the hands of the 
king of Babylon^ but an enigmatic^ proph^^ 
concerning Ze^d^iah the. king of Jbrusaleln, be- 
fore it was taken by the Chaldmns,— " I will 
bring him (Zedekiah) to Babylon, to the laEid 
of the Chaldeans; yet shall be' not see it, though 
he shall die there." — How! not see Babylon, 
when he shall die there! How, moreover, is 
this consistent, you may ask, with what Jerenuab 
had foretold-^that Zedekiah should see the eyes 
of the king of Babylon? — This darkness of ex- 
pression, and apparent contradiction between 
the two prophets, induced Zedekiah (as Josephus 
informs us) to give no credit to either of them: 
yet he unhappily experienced, and the &ct is 
worthy your observation, the truth of them bolt; 
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He saw the ejr^s of the king pf Babylon^ not at 
BabyloQ, but at Riblah^ bis eyes were th^re put 
out} and he wa$, carried to Baby^lpn^ yet he sa^nr 
it not; and thus were the predictions of both 
the prophets verified, and the enigma of Ezekiel 
explained* 

As to your wonderful discovery that the pro* 
phecy of Jonab is a book of some gentile, " and 
that it has been written as a fable, to, expose the 
nonsense, and to satirise the vicious and malig* 
nant character of a Bible prophet, or a predicts 
ing priest," I ishall put it, covered with hellebore^ 
for the .service of its author, on the same shelf 
with your hypothesis concetning the;Qpnspiracy 
of Daniel and Ezekiel, and shall not: say another 
word about it. 

You conclude your objections to the Old Tes- 
tament in a triumphant style; an angry oppo* 
nent would say, in a style of extreme arrog^ance, 
and sottish self-suflSciencyw^" I have gone," you 
say, ^' through the Bible (mistaking here, its. in 
Other places, the Old Testament for the Bible) 
as a man would go through a wood, with. an axe 
on bis shoidders^ and fell trees} here they.lie$ 
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and the priests if they can may replant theni. 
They may, perhaps, stick them in the ground, 
but they will never grow.'' — And is it possible 
that you should think so highly of yoiir per- 
fermance, as to believe, that you have thereby 
demolished the authority of a book, which 
Newton himself esteemed the most authentic 
of all histories; which, by its celestial light, illu- 
mines the darkest ages of antiquity; which is 
the touchstone whereby we are enabled to distin- 
guish between true and fiaibulous tbeol<^y, be«- 
tween the God of Israel, holy, just, and good, 
and the impure rabble of heathen Baalim; which 
has been thought, by competent judges, to have 
afibrded matter for the laws of Solon, and a fi>un- 
dation for the philosophy of Plato; which has 
been illustrated by the labour of learning, in 
all ages and countries; and been admired and 
venerated for its piety, its sublimity, its veracity, 
by all who were able to read and understand it? 
No, Sir; you have gone indeed through, the 
wood, with the best intention, in the world to cut 
it dawn; but you have merely busied yourself in 
exposing to vulgar contempt a few lAisightly 
shrubs, which good men had wisely concealed 
from public view; you have entangled yourself 
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in thickets of thorns and.briars; you have lost 
your way on the mountains of Lebanon; th€ 
goodly cedar trees whereof, lamenting the mad- 
ness, and pitying the blindness of your rage 
against them, have scorned the blunt edge and 
the base temper of your axe, and laughed un- 
hurt at the feebleness of your stroke. 

In plain language, you have gone through tiie. 
Old Testament hunting after difficulties, and you 
have found some real ones ; these you have en- 
deavoured to magnify into insurmountable' ob- 
jections to the authority of the whole book. 
When it is considered that the Old Testament is 
composed of sevferal books, written by different 
authors, and at different periods, from Moses to 
Malachi, comprising an abstracted history of a 
particular ^tiatiofi for above a thousand years, I 
think the real difficulties which occur in it are 
much fewer, and of much less importance,, than 
could reasonably have! befen expected. Apparent 
difficulties you have represented as .real ones, 
without hinting at the manner in which they 
have fceeri explained. You have ridiculed things 
held most; sacred, aiid calumniated . cliaratters 
esteemed most venerable j you have, excited the 

u 



tcofi^ of the pro&ne ; increased the scepticism 
of the doubtful ; shaken the faith of the un- 
Itemed; suggested cavils to the " disputers of 
this world ;" and perplexed the minds of honest 
men who wish to worship the God of their &thers 
in siAcerity and truth. — This and mere you have, 
done in going through the Old Testament; but 
you have not so much as glanced at the great 
design of the whole, at the harmony and mutual 
dependence of the several parts. You have said 
nothing of the wisdom. of God in Selecting a 
plirticular people from the rest of mankind, not 
fdr their own sakes, but that they might witness 
to the whole world9 in successive ages, his exist- 
ence and attributes^ that they might be an in<^ 
strument of sub verting idolatry, of declaring the 
name of the God of Israel throughout the whole 
torth* It was through this nation that the 
Egyptians saw the wonders of God ; that the 
Canaanites (whom wickedness had made a re* 
proach to human nature) felt bis judgments } 
that the Babylonians issued their decrees — ^^^That 
none should dare to speak amiss of the God of 
iBrael-^that all should fear and tremble before 
hink'^-^and it is through thexA that you and I^ 
and all the worlds are not at thia day worshipper* 
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of idols. Yoit have said nothing of thfe goodoMs 
of Gbd in protousing) that) through tht seed of 
Abraham, all the natioas of the earth were to be 
blessed; that the desire of all nations^ the blessing 
of Abraham to the gentiles, should come. You 
have passed by all the prophecies respecting th^e 
coming of the Messiah i though they absolutely 
fixed the time of his coming, and of his being 
cut off; described his office, character, dondition^ 
su&rings, and death, in bo circumstantial li man^ 
ner, that we Cannot but be aatoAlshed at tiM 
accuracy of their completion in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth. You have neglected noticing 
the testimony of the whole Jewish nation to the 
truth both of the natural and miraculous facts 
recorded in the Old Testament That we may 
better judge of the weight of thi^ testimony, let 
us suppose that God should now manifest himself 
to us, as we contend he did to the Israelites in 
Egypt, in the desert, and in the land of Canaan j 
and that he should continue these manifesta- 
tions of himself to our posterity for a thousand 
years or more, punishing or rewarding them ac- 
cording as they disobeyed or obeyed his com- 
mands; what would you expect should be the 
issue? You would expect that our posterity 

U 2 
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would, in the remqtest period of time, adhere 
to their God, and maintain against all opponents 
the truth of the books in which the dispensations 
of God to us and to our successors had been re- 
corded. They would not yield to the objections 
of men, who, not having experienced the same 
divine government, should, for want of such ex- 
perience, refuse assent to their testimony. No; 
they would be to the then surrounding nations, 
what the Jews are to us, witnesses of the exist- 
ence and of the moral government of God. 



LETTER VII. 



^ The New Testament, they tell us, is founded 
upon the prophecies of the Old j if so, it must 
follow the fate of its foundation/'— Thus you 
open your attack upon the New Testament; and 
I agree with you, that the New Testament must 
follow the fate of the Old; and that fate is to 
remain unimpaired by such efforts as you have, 
made against it. The New Testament, however, 
is riot founded solely on the prophecies of the 
Old. If an heathen from Athens or Rome^ who 
had never heard of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, had been an eye-witness of the mi- 
racles of Jesus, he would have made^ the same 
conclusion that the Je w Nicodemus did — " Rabbi, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from God; 
for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him." — Our Saviour 
tells the Jews — " Had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me ; for he wrote of me*'-*-, 
and he bids them search the Scriptures; for they 
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testified of him;— but, notwithstanding this ap- 
peal to the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
Jesus said to the Jews, " Though ye believe not 
me, believe the works" — " believe me for the 
very works' sake" — ** if I had not done among 
them the works which none other man did, they 
had not had sia/'-^These are sufficient proofs 
th^A the truth of Christ*^ mission was not even 
to the Jews, much less to the gentiles, founded 
»tely on the truth of the prophecies of the Old 
Testomept* So that if you could prove some 
of these prophecies to have been misapplied, 
and not completed in the person of Jesus, the 
truth of the Christian religion would not thereby 
be overturned.— -That Jesus of NaS;areth was the 
person,, in whom all the prophecies; direct and 
typical^ in the Old Testament, respecting the 
Messiah, were fulfilled^ is a proposition founded 
on those prophecies, and to be proved by com* 
pairing them with the history ctl* his life. That 
Jesus was a prophet sent from God» is one pro<» 
position-r-that Jesus wa& the prophet, the MeSi^ 
stah, is another; and though he certainly wa3 
both a prophet and the prophet, yet the founda-t 
ti^ms of the proof of theie propositions are aepa« 
rate and distinct 
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The '^ mere ei^istence of sueh a woman ate 
Mary, a»d of such a man as Joseph, and Jesus, 
is,*' j'ou say, *• a matter of indifference, about 
which there is no ground either tp believe or ta 
disbelieve/' — Belief is difierent from knowledge, 
with which you here seera to confound it. We 
know that the whole is greater than its part—* 
^nd we know that all the angles in the same 
segment of a circle are equal to each others — we 
have intuition and demonstration as grounds pf 
this knowledge ; but is there no ground for be^ 
lief of past or future existence ? Is tliere no 
ground for believing that the sun will exist tp- 
morrow» and that your father existed before you? 
You condescend, however, to think it probable, 
that there were such persons as Mary, Joseph, 
and Jesus ; and, without troubling yourself about 
their existence or non-existence, assuming, as it 
were, for the. sake of argument, but without po- 
sitively granting, their existejjfce, you proceed to 
inform us^ ^^ that it is the fable of Jews Christ, 
ap told in the New Testament, and the wild and 
visionary doctrine raised thereon," against which, 
you cpntend. You will not repute it a fable, 
that there was such a man as Jesus Christ } that 
he lived in Judea near eighteen hundred years 
9go i that he went about doing good, and preach^ 
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iog, not only in the villages of Galilee, but in 
the city of Jerusalem; that he had several fol- 
lowers who constantly attended him ; that he was 
put to death by Pontius Pilate; that his disciples 
were numerous a few years after his death, not 
only in Judea, but in Rome, the capital of the 
world, and in every province of the Roman em- 
pire; that a particular day has been observed in 
a religious manner by all his followers, in com- 
memoration of a real or supposed resurrection ; 
and that the constant celebration of baptism, 
and of the Lord's supper, may be traced back 
froin the present time to him, as the author of 
those institutions. These things constitute, I 
suppose, no part of your fable ; and if these 
things be facts, they will, when maturely consi- 
dered, draw after them so many other things re- . 
lated in the New Testament concerning Jesus, 
that there will be left for your fable but very 
scanty materials, which will require great fertility 
af invention before you will dress them up into 
any form which will not disgust even a superfi-* 
cial observer. 

# 
The miraculous conception you esteem a fable, 
and in your mind it is an obscene fable.— Impure 
indeed must that man's imagination be, who can 
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discover any obscenity in the angel's declaration 
to Mary — " The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee: therefore that Holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God/* — I wonder you do not find obscenity in 
Genesis, where it is said, " The Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters,'* and brought 
order out of confusion, a world out of a chaos, 
by his fostering influence. As to the Christian 
faith being built upon the heathen mythology, 
there is no ground whatever for the assertion ; 
there would have been some for saying, that 
much of the heathen mythology was built upon 
the events recorded in the Old Testament. 

You come now to a demonstration, or, which 
anK)unts to the same thing, to a proposition 
which cannot, you say, be controverted : — first, 
"That the agreement of all the parts of a story 
does not prove that story to be true, because the 
parts may agree and the whole may be false; — 
secondly. That the disagreement of the parts of 
a story proves that the whole cannot be true. 
The agreement does not prove truth, but the dis- 
agreement proves falsehood positively." Great 
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use, I perceive» is to be made of this proposition. 
You will pardon my unskilfuluesa in dialectics, 
if I presume to controvert the truth of this ab- 
stract proposition, as applied to any purpose in 
life. The agreement of the parts of a story im- 
plies that the story has been told by, at least, 
two persons (the life of Doctor Johnson, for in*- 
stance, by Sir John Hawkins and Mr. Boswell). 
Now I think it scarcely possible for even two per- 
sons, and the difficulty is increased if there are 
more than two, to write the history of the life of 
any one of their acquaintance, without there be* 
ing a considerable difference between them, with 
respect to the number and order of the incidents 
of his Kfe. Some things will be omitted by one, 
and mentioned by the other; some things will 
be briefly touched by one, and the same things 
will be circumstantially detailed by the other } 
the same things, which are mentioned in the 
fssLvne way by them both, may not bementioned as 
having happened exactly at the same point of 
tune^ with other possible and probable differ- 
ences. But these real or apparent difficulties, 
in minute circumstances, will not invalidate their 
testimony as to the material transactions of his 
life, much less will they render ^le whole of it a 
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fable. If several independent witnesses, of fair 
character, should agree in dl the parts of a story, 
(in testifying, for instance, that a murder or a 
i^bbeiry was commitied at a particular time, in 
a particular place, and by a certain individual,) 
every court of justice in the world would admit 
tlie feet, notwithstanding the abstract possibility 
of the whole being false: — again, if several ho* 
nest men should agree in saying, that they saw 
the king of France beheaded, though they should 
disagree as to the figure of the guillotine, or the 
size of his executioner, as to the king's hands 
being bound or loose, as to his being composed 
or agitated in ascending th€ scafibid, yet every 
court of justice in the world would think, that 
such difference, respecting the circumstances of 
the &ct, did not invalidate the evidence respect- 
ing the feet itself. When you speak of the whole 
of a story, you cannot mean every particular cir- 
cumstance connected with the story, but not es- 
sential to it ; you must mean the pith and mar- 
row of the story ; for it would be impossible to 
establbh the truth of any feet, (of Admirals Byng 
or Keppel, for example, having neglected or not 
neglected their duty,) if a disagreement in th^ 
evidence of witnesses, in minute points, should 

4 
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be considered as annihilating the weight of their 
evidence in points of importance. In a word, 
the relation of a fact differs essentially from the 
demonstration of a theorem. If one step is left 
out, one liiik in the chain of ideas constituting 
a demonstration is omitted, the conclusion will 
be destroyed; but a fact may be established, 
notwithstanding a disagreement of the witnesses 
in certain trifling particulars of their evidence 
respecting^ it. ' 

You apply your incontrovertible proposition to 
the genealogies of Christ given by Matthew and 
Luke — there is a disagreement between them j 
therefore, you say, " If Matthew speak truth, 
Luke speaks falsehood ; and if Luke speak truth, 
Matthew speaks falsehood: and thence there 
is no authority for believing either ; and if they 
cannot be believed even in the very first thing 
they say and set out to prove, they are not 
entitled to be believed in any thing they say 
afterwards.*' I cannot admit either your pre- 
mises or your conclusion ; — ^not your conclusion ; 
because two authors, who differ in tracing back 
the pedigreeof an iiidiyidual for above a thousand 
years, cannot, on that account, be esteemed in- 
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competent to bear testimony to the transactions 
of his life, unless an intention to falsify could be 
proved against them. If two Welsh historians 
should at this time write the life of any remark- 
able man of their country, who had been dead 
twenty or thirty years, and should, through dif- 
ferent branches of their genealogical tree, carry 
up their pedigree to CadwaUon^ would they, on 
account of that difference, be discredited in every 
thing they said ? Might it not be believed that they 
gave the pedigree as they had found it recorded 
in different instruments, but without the least 
intention to write a falsehood ? — I cannot admi^t 
your premises J because Matthew speaks truth, 
and Luke speaks truth, though they do not speak 
the same truth ; Matthew giving the genealogy 
of Joseph the reputed father of Jesus, and Lukei 
giving the genealogy of Mary the real mother 
of Jesus. If you will not admit this, other ex- 
planations of the difficulty might be given ; but 
I hold it sufficient to say, that the authors had 
no design to deceive the reader, that they took 
their accounts from the public registers, which 
were carefully kept, and that had they been fa- 
bricators of these genealogies, they would have 
been exposed at the time to instant detection ; 
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and the certiinty of that detection would have 
presented them from makisg the attempt to im-« 
pose a false genealogy on the Jewish nation. 

But that you may effectually overthrow the 
credit of these genealogies, you make the follow- 
ing calculation : — ^^ From the birth of David to 
the birth of Christ is upwards of 1080 years i 
and as there were but 27 full generations, to 
find the average age of each person mentioned 
in St. Matthew's list at the time his first son 
was born, it is only necessary to divide 1080 
by 37 9 which gives 40 years for each pei-son. 
As the life-time of man was then but of the 
same extent it is now, it is an absurdity ta 
suppose, that 27 generations should all be old 
batchelors, before they married. So fkr from this 
genealogy being a solemn truth, it is not even a 
reasonable lie/'—This argument assumes the ap^ 
pearance of aritiimetical accuracy, and the con^ 
do^ioti is in a style which even its truth would 
not excuse :— yet the argument is good for no* 
thitig, and the conclusion is not true. You have 
read the Bible with some attetition ; and you are 
extremely liberal in imputing to it lies and^ab^ 
surdities ^ read it over again, especially the haoki 
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of tlie Chronicles, and you will there find, that, 
in the genealogical list of St. Matthew, three 
generations are onaitted between Jaram and 
Ozias ; jQram was the father of Azariah, Azai 
riah of Joash, Joash of Amaziah, and Amaziah 
of Ozias. — I inquire not» in this place^ whence 
this omission proceeded j whether i^ is to be at« 
tributed to an ^rror in the genealogical tables 
from wheqce Matthew took his account, or to a 
corruption of the text of the evangelist: still it 
is an omission. Now if you will add these three 
generations to the 27 you mention, and divide 
1080 by 30^ you will find the average age when 
these Jews had each of them their first son born 
was S6. They married sooner than they oc^ht 
to have done» according to Aristotle^ who fixes 
thirty-seven as the most proper age, when a man 
should marry. Nor was it necessary that they 
should have been old batchelors^ though each of 
them had not a son to succeed him till he was 
thirty*six; they might have been married at 
tweqty^ without having a son till they wer# forty. 
You assume in your argument, that the first'^bchn 
son succeed^ the father in the list«--this is not 
frue^ Solomon succeeded David { yet David bad 
at least six spns, who were grown to mitnhood 
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before Solomon was born ; and Rehoboam had at 
least three sons before he had Abia ( Abijah) who 
succeeded him. — It is needless to cite more in- 
stances to this purpose; but from these, and 
other circumstances which might be insisted 
upon, I can see no ground for believing, that 
the genealogy of Jesus Christ, mentioned by St. 
Matthew, is not a solemn truth. 

You insist much upon some things being men- 
tioned by one evangelist, which are not men- 
tioned by all or by any of the others : and you 
take this to be a reason why we should consider 
the gospel, not as the works of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, but as the productions of some 
unconnected individuals, each of whom nlad^his 
own legend. I do not admit the truth of this 
supposition; but I may be allowed to use it as 
an argument against yourself— it removes every 
possible suspicion of fraud and imposture, and 
confirms the gospel history in the strongest man- 
ner. Four unconnected individuals have each 
written memoirs of the life of Jesus ; from what- 
ever source they derived their materials, it is evi- 
dent that they agree in a great many particulars 
of the last importance j such as the purity of hi^ 



tieude ^Ad pidMk^y of his vaimph»i iiieparie^ 
£irt;mg spirit of bis miemm ; ibemwrnu of hii 
4Mth$ und th$ certaiBi^.gf.his Msuivectton) 
9nd wbilal; tbey^ee in these gi«t|ioijats,:lh«ss 
^iM^raement in pcontisf 4i£ little. cotiM|MticeJ9 
tilfe^r a cflii6ramti<m of tiie.tnithy Iban ao ikii£« 
cation of tbe falaehood^of lilieir^seirMai aooooatsi 
-T-'Had tbey agreed in mfithiogj ithmr testkiiistjr 
oii|^ to bavis been ngaciedas a kgeidaiy tale f 
Iiad Uiey agreed in evecf.&ingj it mgjtit biNm 
bemai .8US9(Boted^ tbat, iMtead «€ vai€ontt^cted 
indimduals, they we» a.flid;of impoateas. The 
maaner.in .whieh die «yangtlial& ha$re recoidpd 
the partici^aia 4£ tiie Hfe of Jesus^ is wkoUy 
ocBifiiraiable rlo wbat we^exTpenenoe-ia 4Ali0r. bio» 
graphers^ and .daiass our highast assatit to ita 
trutli i notwithstanding the S^vce of yourkicoii- 
trovevtible proposition. 

A% an inlance^af oootradictkm between the 
.evangelists, you teil us, tbat Matthew says, the 
Mgel iUMMuneing 4he imnmeiilate ^^onosption 
appeared 4iBto Joseph ; bixt Luke aays, he a^ 
pspaed into Mary.*— 1^ <:aagel5 IKr, appaamd 
unto ithem Imtfa; to-Maiy wbea he informed 
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her that' she should, by the power of God, con- 
ceive. a sou; to Joseph, some months afterwards^ 
when Mary's pregnancy was visible ; in the in-, 
teriih she had paid a \mt of three months to her 
cousin Elisabeth. It might have been expected, 
that, irom the accuracy with which you have 
read your Bible; you could not have confounded 
these obviously distinct appearances ; but men, 
even of candour, are liable to mistakes. Wbo^ 
yoii ask, would now believe a girl, who should 
say she was gotten with chil^ by a ghost? — Wl»o, 
but yourself, would ever have asked a question 
so abominably indecent and profane ? 1 cannot 
argue with you on this subject.'^ — ^You will never 
persuade the world, that the Holy Spirit of God 
has any resemblance to the stage ghosts in Ham- 
let or Macbeth, from which you seem to have 
derived your idea of it. 

The story of the massacre of the yMing chil- 
dren by the order of Herod, is mentioned only 
by Matthew; and therefore you think it is. a lie. 
W<Q must give up ail history if we refijae to ad- 
mit fs^l^s recorded by only one historian. Mat- 
thew addrea^ed his.gospel to the Jews, sind.put 
.theni iq. mipd <£ a circumstyince, of which they 
s 
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must have had a melanchaly lismembrance ; but 
gentile converts were less iiiterested in thit 
event. The evangelists were not writing the life 
of Herod, but of Jesus; it is no wonder that 
tkey omittedy above half a. century after the; 
death of Herod, an instance of his cruelty, which 
was not essentially connected with their subject. 
The massacre^ however, was probably known: 
eyeai at Bome ; and it was certainly corre- 
spondent to the character of Herod. John, 
you say, at the time of the massacre, '^ was un- 
der two yj^rs of ^agCj and yet he escaped; so. 
that the story circumstantially belies itself.*^— ^ 
John was six months older than Jesus : and you 
cannot prove that he was not beyond the age to 
which the order of Herod extended ; it probably 
reached no farther than to those who had com- 
pleted their first year, without including those 
who had entered upon their second: but without 
insisting upon this, still I contend, that you can- 
not prove John to have been under two years of 
age at the time of the massacre; and I could 
giwe. inany probable reasons to the contrary. 
Nor.is.it ceFtaip that John was, at that time^ 
in:thdt pdrt 6f tl>e country to which the edict of 
Herod extended. But there would be no end 

X 2 
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of answering, at length, all your little object: 
tions. 

No two of the evangelists, you observe, agree 
in Tecitingj dxactfy in the same wardSy the written 
inscription which was put over Christ when he 
was crucified. — I admit that there is ah unessen* 
tial verbal di&rence ; and are you certain that 
there was not a verbal difference in the iDscrip"« 
tions themselves ? — One was written in Hebrew, 
another iti Greek, another in Latin ; and though 
they had all the same meaning|,yetit is probable, 
that, if two men had translated the Hebrew and 
the Latin into Greek, there would have been a 
verbal diiflference between their translations. Yoq 
have rendered yourself famous by writing a book 
called — ^The Rights erf Man: — bad you been 
guillotined by Rol>espierre, with this title, written 
in French, Ikiglish, and German, and affixed to 
the guillotine — Thomas Paine, of America, au- 
thor of the Rights of Man — and had four per- 
sons, some of whom had seen the~Mecution, and 
the rest had heard of it from eye*Witnesses, writ- 
ten short accounts crfyouir life twenty years or 
more after your death, and one had said the in- 
scription ^as — This is Thomas Paine, the author 
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of The Right3 of Man — another, The autior of 
ITie Rights of Man — ^a third. This is the author 
of The Rights of Man— and a fourth, Thomas 
Paine, of America, tlie Author of the Rights of 
Man— would any man of common sense have 
doubted, on account of this disagreement, the 
veracity of the authors in writing your, life ?«~ 
"The only one,*' you tell us, **rf the men called 
apostles, who appears to have been near the spot 
where Jesus was crucified was Peter/'. — This 
your assertion is not true^^we do not know that 
Peter was present at tlie crucifixion ; but we do 
know tliat John, 1^^ disciple whom Jesus lov£d, 
was present; £>r Jesus spoke to liim fi*om the 
cross.-^You igo on, "But why should we believf 
Peter^ coniricCed by tfa>eir own account of per^ 
jury, in swearing tiiat he knew aot Jesus ?'* I 
will tell you why — ^because Peter sincerely rci- 
pented of the wickedness into which he had been 
betrayed through fear for his life, and suffered 
martyrdoai in attestatioQ of the truth of Ihe 
Christian religion. 

But tlie evangelists disagree, you flsuy, not oriy 
as to the superscription on tiie cross, but m to 
the time of Jjjc crucifixion^ "Marie saying ifc w»p 
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at the third hour (nine in' the morning,) and 
John at the sixth hour ( twelve, as you suppose, 
at noon)." Various solutions have been given 
of this diflSculty, none of which satisfied Doctor 
Middleton, much' less can it be expected, that 
any of them should satisfy you j but there is a 
solution not noticed by him, in which many ju- 
dicious men have acquiesced— ThatJohh, writing 
his gospel in Asia, used the Roman method of 
computing time } wlwch was the same as our 
own : so that by the sixth hour, when Jesus was 
condemnedyVie are to underistand six o'clock in 
the morning; the intermiediate tiriie from: six to 
nine, when hie was crucified,' being employed in 
preparing for the crucifixioii. But if this diffi- 
culty should be still esteemed insuperable, it does 
not follow that it will always remain so : and if 
it should, the main point, the crucifixion of Je^ 
sus, will not be affected thereby. 

I cannot, in this place, omit remarking swne 
circumstances attending the crucifixion, which 
are so natural, that we might have wondered if 
they had not occurred. Of all the disciples of 
Jesus, John was beloved by him with a peculiar 
degree of affection : and, as kindness produces 
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kindness^ there <caa be l^ittle doubt that the regard 
was redprocal. Now whom should we expect to 
be the: attendarits of Jesus in his \^it suffering ? 
Whom but John the friend of his heart ? — ^Whom 
but his mother, whose soul, was now pierced 
through by the sword of sorrow, which Simeon 
had foretold ?-r*Whom but those^ who had' been 
attached to him through life } whoV having been 
healed by him of their in^niiti^s, were impelled 
by gratitude to n^ni^ter^to him of their siibstance^ 
to be attentive to all. his: waats f-r-These were the 
pei^ons wbomuwe s^^uld have expected .to hiive 
attended his ex^cutipn ) : ^^nd these: were there^ 
To whq^a wpujidan je^giring sou, of t^he best af- 
fections, recommends poor, and j probably,, a- 
widowed mptfier, but;; to hi^ warmest, friend ?-r- 
And this did Jeteas.-T-]tJjQtW|ndfulof.the extremity* 
of his own torture, and anxious .toaalteviate! the 
burden of her sorrows, and to protect her pldrage* 
ffom future' want and misery,'he said to/ his be* 
loved.disciple—r" Behold thyvmpther! and from, 
that hoar that discijplei:ook'her|p hiaown home*'* 
I own to you,: that such .instances; as the^e, of 
thcj^onformity of events.toiour probable expec- 
tation, are to. me genuine marks of the simplicity 
and trutli of the gospels^ and fajr outweigh, a 
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thmMni little objections) aridog ihim out ig- 
nwlivee of ffiannefs, times, ftnd chciam^ncm^ 
or from our itic^psicfty to con^rehend the means 
used by the Sapreme Bemg in the moral governM 
me«it of bis creatwa^. 

St Matthew mentiofis sevefal miracles which 
afttended oof Saviour's cruciflliion^^tb^ darkness 
^kb overspread the )8i)d~the rending of the 
veil of the t$t\ttple^***m eflrthqMftke which rent 
the rocks-^and the rt^surrection of tnany saants, 
and their going into the holy city^^^Sneh,^ you 
say^^^s the accdnnt wbddii thi» dashing writer 
oi the book df Matthew g^v^s, but in which he 
is net supported by the writers of the other 
beeks/' Thi^ is not aecnrat^ly e^ressed ; Mat4' 
thCTT is supported by Mark and Luke, wi^ re- 
spect to t^o of the mimcle&^the darkness — and 
the nohding of the vdl j^-and th«i]r omission of 
the others dora not prove that they wet» eithef 
ignof^utofdieili, or disbeli^ed them. I think 
it idle to pretend to say positively what infiu* 
ehced t^^m to mgntion only two nvraclcs; they 
pfobtdidy bought them sufficient to convince ^y 
petwn^ as they convinced the centurion, that^ 
Jesds *«\»a» a righteous man'^*-*** the Son of 
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God.** And these two mkacle« were better cal- 
culated to produqe general connction, amoogst 
the persons fw whose benefit Mark and Luke 
wwte their go^els, dian either the earthquake 
or the resurrection <rf the saints Ttie earth- 
quake tvasy probably, confined to a particofaur 
spot,^iid might, by an objector, have been called 
a natural phenomenon; and those to whom' the 
saints appeared might, at the time of writing the 
gospels of Mark and Luke, have been dead j but 
the darkness must have been generally known 
and remembered; and the veil of the temple 
might still be preserved at (^e time lliese authons 
wrote*-— As to Johu not mentionihg an^<rflj*ese 
miracles^t is well known that his gospel was 
written as a kind of supplement to the other 
gospels ; he has therefore omitted many t&ings 
which the other three evangelists had reikted^ 
and he has added several things which they Uad 
not mentioned; in particular, he has added a 
circumstance of great importance : ' he tells us 
tJiat he saw one of the soldiers pierce the side of 
Jesus with ^ spear^ and that bldod and water 
flawed through the Wound; and lest any one 
Should doubt ef the &ct, from its net being men- 
Hotted by the other evangelists, he asserts it with 
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pecLdiar ea^rnestness — ^'^ And he that saw it, bare 
recocd, aqd his! record is. true ; and he knowetb 
tbait he saitb true, that ye might believ.e/'Tr'John 
saw. blood -^and : water flowing from the wound ; 
the Uood is easily accounted for ; but whence 
cajme.the water? The anatomists toll us — that 
it came from the pericardium ;-— so consistent is 
evapgelical testimony with the most curious re- 
searches iofo^naturalscience!— Ypu amuse ymir- 
3eJf y^tii the account, of what the jScripture calls 
iftofj^saiilts, and you call an ar^y of sainjLs, and 
are aegry with Matthew'for not having told you 
a.greatmajjy tluogs ai)oultUem.— It is very, pos- 
sible: that Matthew iQight have jk^owjiti^e fact 
of theij resurrection, without knowing everything 
abn^t tbftnx; but if. he had gratified your curio- 
sityin every particular, I am of opinion that you 
.would, not have believed a wordof what he had 
told you. I have no curiosity on the subject; it 
is enough for me ^to know that ^* Christ was the 
firstrfrqits 6f,them that slept," and "that all that 
are.in.tb0 graves sha^ll hear his yoice and shall 
come forth," as those, holy men did, who heard 
tfee voicjB of the 3on of God at his resurrection, 
and passed from death to life. If I durst indulge 
myself in being wis6 above what is written, I 
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might he: ible to anivmr niaaiytof your; inquiries 
Felativeto fhese sssnts ;:i»Bt I dace JK)t touch the 
ark of the Lord, I d^re iK>t'si^pcuizdie.aut^oaity 
6f^Scnpturfe by the boldness iofcdnjedture.\ What* 
ever, difficulty there nuty be in accopntibg for 
the. aUlexice of the other evaDgeUsts^.and x>f.8iC« 
Paulialsioy on this subject^ yet there is a greater 
difficulty in supposing !tbat M^tth^idid Oot:give 
a true narration of what had happened at the 
crucifixion. If there had been no supernatural 
darkness, no earthquake, no rending of the veil 
of the temple, no graves opened, no resurrection 
of holy men, no appearance of them unto many 
— ^if none of these things had been true, or ra- 
ther if any one of them had been false, what 
motive could Matthew, writing to the Jews, have 
had for trumping up such wonderful stories ? He 
wrote, as every man does, with an intention to- 
be believed ; and yet every Jew he met would 
have stared him in the face, and told him that 
he was a liar and an impostor. What author, 
who twenty years hence should address to the 
French nation an history of Louis XVI. would 
venture to affirm, that when he was beheaded 
there was»darkness for three hours over allFrance? 
that there was an earthquake ? that rock$ were 
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split ? gmvw opened? and dead men brought to 
life, who appeared to many persons in Paris ?--*^ 
It is quite impossible to suppose^ that any one 
would dare to publish such obvious lies ; and I 
think it equally impossible to suppose, that Mat- 
thew would haTe dared to pubHsb his account of 
what happened at the deafli of Jesus, had not 
that account been generally known to be true* 
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The **tale of the resurrection/* yoii say, "fol- 
lows that of the cmcifixion.** — ^You have accus- 
tomed me so much to this kind of language, that 
vrhen 1 find you speaking of a tale, I have no 
doubt of meeting with a truth. From the ap- 
parent disagreement in the accounts, which the 
evangelists have given of some circumstances 
respecting the resurrection, you remark — "If 
the writers of these books had gone into any 
court of justice to prove an aBbi^ (for it is of 
the nature of an aHbi that is here attempted to 
be proved, namely, the absence of a dead body 
by supernatural means,) and had given their evi- 
dence in the same contradictory \nanner, as it is 
here given, they would have been in danger of 
having their ears cropt for peijary, and wouM 
have justly deserved it^ — ^"hard words^ or hang- 
itig,** it seems, if you had been then- judge. Wow 
I ti^ati»taiii, fiiat it is the brevity with which the 
accodM of the resuffection is given by aH the 
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evangelists, which has occasioned the seeming 
confusion } and that this confusion would have 
been cleared up at once, if the witnesses of the 
resurrection had been examined before any judi- 
cature. As we cannot have this viva voce exa- 
mination of all the witnesses, let us call up and 
question the evangelists as witnesses to a super- 
natural alibi.: — ^Did you find the sepulchre of Je- 
sus, empty ? One of us actually saw it empty, 
and the rest heard from eyet^vitijesses, that it 
was.empty.— Di4 you, or any of the followers of 
Jesus, take away the dead body from the sepul- 
chre ? All apaswer, .No.-r-Did the soldiers, or the 
Jews, take away the body? No.-r-How are you 
certain of .that ? Because we saw the bqdy when 
it was dead, and we saw it afterwards when it 
was alive. — How do you know that what you 
saw was the body of Jesus ? We had been long 
and intimately acquainted with Jesus, and knew 
his person perfectly.— Were you not affrighted, 
and mistook a i^piiit for a body ? No : the body 
had flesh and. bones ; we are sure that it; was the 
very body which hung upon the cross, for. we 
5aw the wound in the«idej and the print of the 
nailsr in the hands and^fcjet.— And all this you 
are ready to swear? We ai'e j aad we are ready 
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to die also, sooner than we will deny any'fiiart 
of it. — This is the testimony which all th6 evan- 
gelists would give, in whatever court of justice 
they were examined; and this, I apprehend; 
would sufficiently establish the alibi of. the dead 
body from the sepulchre by supernatural naiianii 

But as 'the resurrection of Jesus is a px^ni 
which you attack with all your force, I will eiMu 
mine minutely the principal of your objections ; 
"I do not think them deserving of this* notice^ 
but they shall have it. The book of Matthew, 
you say, ^^ states that when Christ was puir in 
the sepulchre, the Jews applied to Pilate for a 
watch or a guard to be placed over the sepulchre^ 
to prevent: the body being stolen by the disci- 
ples/'*— I admit this account, but it is not :thje 
whole of the account : you have omitted the ice^ 
son for the request which the chief priests made 
to Klate — " Sir, we remember that that deceiver 
said, while he was yet alive, After three days I 
r^U rise again.'' — It is material to remark thi8i[( 
for at the very time that Jesus predicted bis re*- 
surrectiob, he predicted also his cracifixionv and 
all that he.shbuld suffer from the maUceioi^tbose 
very men who now applied to Pilate for !a guaipd. 
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^He Bhew^ to bis disciplef^, bow that he must 
go unto Jermalem, and suflfer many things of 
the elders^ and chief priests, and bribes, and 
be kilied, and be raised again the third day/' 
(Matt xvi. 21.) Those men kQ&w Ml well tliat 
the first part of this prediction had been accu« 
rately fulfilled through their malignity; and^ 
instead of rq)enttng of what they had done, 
they wene to in/atuated as to suppose, that 
by a guard of soldiers they could prevent the 
completian of the second. — Th^ other books^ 
you observe, ^' say nothing about this apjpliea- 
tioHf nor about the sealing of tbe^tone, nor the 
goard, nor the wiatch, and according to these 
aocounts there, were none/* — This, Sir, I de^y. 
The otlier books do not say that ther^ were 
none of these tilings ; how often niust I r&peat, 
lliat omissions are not contmdictiocis, nor siksiGe. 
concerning a &ot a ^nial of it ? 

You go on — ^^ The hook of Matthew cmiti^ 
nues its account, diat at the end of the sabbath, 
«8 it began to dawi, towards the first day of die 
meek,Q$m^ MmyMxtgdiUene ondthe oAer Mcay 
to aee the sepulchre. Mark says it was mm-risH 
liig, «nd John says it vrm dark. Luke says, it 
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was. Mary] Magdalene, and Joanna, and Maty 
the mother of James j axid other womeUj that canie 
to the sepulchre;, and John says that Mary 
Magdalene came alone. . So well do they agree 
about their first evidence! they all appear, bow- 
ever, to . have known most about Mary Magda- 
lene; she was a woman of a. large acquaintance, 
and it was. not an ill conjecture that she mi^t 
be upon the stroll.*' — This is a. long paragraph ; 
I will answer it distinctly:! — ^first, there is no dis- 
agreement of evidence with respect to the time 
when the women went to; the sepulchre; all liie 
evangelists. agree. as to the day on which they 
,went; and, as to the. time, of .the day, it ^ was 
early.'in the morning ; what court of justice in 
the world would set aside this evidenoe, as in- 
sufficient to substantiate the fact of the women's 
having gone. to. the sepulchre, because the wit- 
nesses differed as to the degree of twili^t which 
lighted them on their way? Secondly, there, is 
no disagreement of evidence with; respect to the 
persons who went to the sepulcbre* Jdhn. states 
that Mary Magdalene went .to. the sepulchre ; 
but h^ does, not siSL^^.as you make. biin.. state, 
that Mary Magdalene, went alone ; ahe might, 
for any thing you have proved, or can prpve, . to 
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the contrary, have been accompanied by all the 
women mentioned by Luke: — ^is it an unusual 
thing to distinguish by name a principal person 
going on a visit, or an embassy, without men- 
tioning his subordinate attendants? Thirdly, in 
opposition to your insinuation that Mary Mag- 
dalene was a common woman, I wish it to be 
considered, whether there is any scriptural au- 
thority for that imputation; and whether there 
be or not, I must contend, that a repentant and 
reformed woman ought not to be esteemed an 
improper witness of a fact. The conjecture, 
which you adopt concerning her, is nothing less 
than an illiberal, indecent, unfounded calumny, 
not excusable in the mouth of a libertine, and 
intolerable in yours. 

The book of Matthew, you observe, goes on 
to say—" And behold there was an earthquake, 
for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, 
and came and rolled back the stone from the 
door, and sat upon it^ — but the other books say 
notlung about any earthquake," — ^what then? 
does their silence prove that there was none ?— 
^* nor about the angel rolling back the stone and 
sitting upon it;" — what then? does their silence 
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prove that the stone was not rolled back by an 
angel, and that' he did not sit upon it?—** and 
according to their accounts, there was no angel 
sitting there." This conclusion I mustrdeny; 
their accounts do not say there was no angel • 
sitting there, at the time that Matthew says he 
sat upon the stone. They do not deny the fact, 
they simply omit the mention of it; and they all 
take notice that the women, when they arrived 
at the sepulchre, found the stone rolled away: 
hence it is evident that the stone was rolled away 
before the women arrived at the sepulchre j and 
the other evangelists, giving an account of what 
happened to the women "when they reached the 
sepulchre, have merely omitted giving an account 
of a transaction previous to their arrival. Where 
is the contradiction? What space of time inter- 
vened between the rolling away the stone, and 
the arrival of the womeri at the sepulchre, is no 
where mentioned; but it certainly was long* 
enough for the angel to have changed his posi« 
lion; from sitting on the outside he might have 
eutercd into the sepulchre; and another angel 
might have made his appearance; or, from the 
first, there might have been two, one on the out- 
ade rolling away the stone, and the other within. 

y2 
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Luke, you tell us, " says there were two, and 
they were both standing j and John says there 
were two, and both sitting.*' — It is impossible, 
I grant, even for an angel to be sitting and 
standing at the S£^me instant of time; but Luke 
and John do not speak of the same instant, nor 
of the same appearance — ^^Luke speaks of the 
appearance to all the women j and John of the 
appearance to Mary Magdalene alone, who tar- 
ried weeping at the sepulchre after Peter and 
John had left it But I forbear making any 
more minute remarks on still minuter objections, 
all of wliich are grounded on this mistake— that 
the angels were seen at one particular time, ia 
one particular place, and by the same indivi- 
duals. ' . 

' As to your inference, from Matthew's using 
the expression tmto this day^ " that the book 
must have been manufactured after a lapse of 
some generations at least," it cannot be admit- 
ted against the positive testimony of all anti- 
quity. That the story about stealing away the 
body was a bungling story, I readily admit j but 
the chief priests are answerable for itj it is not 
\?orthy either your notice or ihine, except as it 
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is a strong instance to you, to m^, and ta every 
body how far prejudice may mislead the under- 
standing. 

You come to that part of the evidence in 
those books that respects, you say, " the pre- 
tended appearances of Christ after his pretended 
resurrection; the writer of the book of Matthew 
relates, that the angel that was sitting on the 
stone at the mouth of the sepulchre said to the 
two Marys, (chap, xxviii. 7.) " Behold, Christ is 
gone before you into Galilee, there shall you 
see him.*' The gospel. Sir, was preached to poor 
and illiterate men: and it is the duty of priests 
to preach it to them in all its purity; to guard 
them against the errors of mistaken, or the de- 
signs of wicked men. You then, who can read 
your Bible, turn to this passage, and you will 
find that the angel did not say, " Behold, Christ 
is gone before you into Galilee," — but, ** Behold, 
he goeth before you into Galilee.** I know not 
what Bible you made use of in this quotation, 
none that I have seen render the original word 
by — he is gone: — it might be properly rendered^ 
he will go ; and it is literally rendered, he is go- 
ing. . This phrase does not imply any immediate 
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setting out for Galilee : when a man has fixed 
upon a long journey to London or Bath, it is 
common enough to say, he is going to London 
or Bath, though the time of his going may be 
at some distance. Even your dashing Matthew 
could not be guilty of such a blunder as to make 
the angel say he is gone; for he tells us immedi- 
ately afterwards, that as the women were de- 
parting from the sepulchre to tell his disciples 
what the angels had said to them, Jesus himself 
met them. Now how Jesus could be gone into 
Galilee, and yet meet the women at Jerusalem, 
I leave you to explain, for the blunder is hot 
chargeable upon Matthew. I excuse your in- 
troducing the expression — " then the eleven dis- 
ciples went away into Galilee," for the quotation 
is rightly made; but had you turned to the Greek 
Testament, you would not have found in this 
place any word answering to then; the passage 
is better translated — and the eleven. Christ had 
said to his disciples, (Matt. xxvi. 32.) " After I 
am arisen again, I will go before you into Gali- 
lee:** — and the angel put the women in mind of 
the very expression and prediction — He is riseuy 
as he said; and behold^ he goeth before you into 
Galilee. Matthew, intent upon the appearance in 
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Galilee, of which there were, probably, at the 
time he wrote, many living witnesses in Judea, 
omits the mention of many appearances taken 
notice of by John, and, by this omission, seems 
to connect the day of the resurrection of Jesus, 
with that of the departure of the disciples for 
Galilee. You seem to think this a great diffi- 
culty, and incapable of solution; for you say— - 
^^ It is not possible, unless we^dmit these disci- 
ples the right of wilful lying, that the writers of 
these books could be any of the eleven persons 
called disciples ; for if, according to Matthew, 
the eleven went into Galilee to meet Jesus in a 
mountain, by his own appointment, on the saibe 
day that he is said to have risen, Luke and John 
must have been two of that eleven; yet the 
writer of Luke says expressly andr John implies^ 
as much, that the meeting was that same day in 
a house at Jerusalem : and on the other hand, 
if, according to Luke and John, the eleven were 
assembled in a house at Jerusalem, Matthew 
must have been one of that eleven; yet Matthew 
says, the meeting was in a mountain in Galilee ; 
and consequently the evidence given in those 
books destroys each other/' When I was a young 
man in the university, I was pretty much ac- 
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customed to drawing of con'sequetiees ; but* my 
AhnaTdater did not suffer me- to draw conse- 
quences after your manner; she taught me— that 
a fidse position must end in an absurd conclusion/ 
I have shewn your position — that the eleven 
went into Galilee on the day of the resurrection 
— to be false, and hence your consequence — that 
the evidence given in those two books destroys 
each other — ^is not to be admitted. You ought, 
moreover, to have considered, that the feast of 
unleavened bread, which immediately followed 
the day on which'the passover was eaten, lasted 
seven days; and that strict observers of the law - 
did not think themselves at liberty to leave Je- 
rusalem, till that feast was ended ; and this is a 
collateral proof that the disciples did not go to. 
Galilee on the- day of the resurrection. 

You certainly have read the New Testament, 
but not, I think, with great attention, or you 
would have known who the apostles were. In 
this place you reckon Luke as one of the eleven, 
and in other places you speak of him as an eye- 
witness of the things he relates i you ought to 
have known that Luke was no apostle ; and he 
tdls you hiniself, in the preface to his gospel, 
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that he wrote from the testimony of others. * If 
this mistake proceeds from your ignorance, you 
are not a: fit person to write comments on the! 
Bible J if from design, (which I am unwilling to . 
suspect,) you 'are still less fit ; in either case it 
may suggest to your readers the propriety of 
suspecting the truth and accuracy of your asser* 
tions, however daring and intemperate. — " Of 
the numerous priests or parsons of the present 
day, bishops and all, the sum total of whose 
learning,'* according to you, *' is ab ab, and 
hie, haec, hoc, there is not one amongst them," 
you say, ** who can write poetry like Homer, or ^ 
science like Euclid." — If I should admit this, 
(though there are many of them,. I doubt not,' 
who understand these authors better than. ^you 
do,) yet I cannot admit that there is one amoi!igst' 
them, bishops- and all, so ignorant as to rank i 
Luke the evangelist among the apostles of Christ. 
I will not press this point; any maumay &U into, 
a mistake,' and' the consciousness of this falli-. 
bility should create in all men a^ little modesty, a, 
little diffidence, a little caution, before they f 
presume to call the most illustrious characters of 
antiquity liars, fools, and knaves. . - 
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You want to know why Jesus did not shew 
himself to all the people after his resurrection. — 
This is one of Spinoza's objections ; and it may 
soui^d well enough in the mouth of a Jew, wish* 
ing to excuse the infidelity of hi^ countrymen; 
but it is not judiciously adopted by deists of other 
nations. God gives us the means of health, but 
he does Jibt force us to the use of them; he gives 
us the powers of the mind, but he does not com- 
pel us to the cultivation, of them ; he gave the 
Jews opportunities of seeing the miracles of Jesus, 
but he did not oblige them to believe them. 
They who persevered in their incredulity after 
the resurrection of Lazarus, would have perse- 
vered also after the resurrection of Jesus. Laza- 
rus had been buried four days, Jesus but three ; 
the body of Lazarus had begun to undergo cor- 
ruption, the body of Jesus saw no corruption; 
why should you expect, that they would have 
believed in Jesus on his own resurrection, when 
they had not believed in him on the resurrection 
of Lazarus ? When the Pharisees were told of 
the resurrection of Lazarus, they, together with 
the chief priests, gathered a council, and said — 
" What do we ? for this man doeth many mira- 
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cles. If we let him thus alone, all men will be- 
lieve on him J— then from that day forth they 
took counsel together to put him to death/' 
The great men at Jerusalem, you see, admitted 
that Jesus had raised Lazarus from the dead; 
yet the belief of that miracle did not generate 
conviction that Jesus was the Christ; it only ex- 
asperated their malice, and accelerated their 
purpose of destroying him. Had Jesus shewn 
himself after his resurrection, the chief priests 
would probably have gathered another council, 
have opened it with, What do we ? and ended it 
with a determination to put him to death. As 
to us, the evidence of the resurrection of Jesus, 
which we have in the New Testament, is far more 
convincing, than if it had been related that he 
shewed himself to every man in Jerusalem ; for 
then we should have had a suspicion, that the 
whole story had been fabricated by the Jews. 

You think Paul an improper witness of the 
resurrection ; I think him one of the fittest that 
could have been chosen; and for this reason — 
his testimony is the testimony of a former enemy. 
He had, in his own miraculous conversion, suffi- 
cient ground for changing his opinion as to a 
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matter of fact; for believing that to have been a 
fact, which he had formerly, through extreme 
j^ejudice, cohi^dered as a fable. For the truth 
of the resurrection of Jesus, he appeals to above 
two hundred and fifty living witnesses ; and be- 
fore whom does he make this appeal? — Before his 
enemies, who were able and willing to blast his 
character, if he had advanced an untruth. — ^You 
know, undoubtedly, that Paul had resided at Co- 
rinth near two years ; that, during apart of that 
time, he had testified to the Jews, that Jesus was 
the Christ ; that, finding the bulk of that nation 
obstinate in their unbelief, he had turned to the 
gentiles, and had converted many to the faith in 
Christ; that he left Corinth, and went to preach 
the gospel in other parts; that, about three years 
after he had quitted Corinth, he wrote a letter to 
the converts which he had made in that place, 
and who, after his departure, had been split into 
diflFerent factions, and had adopted different 
teachers in opposition to Paul. From this ac- 
count we may be certain, that PauPs letter, and 
every circumstance in it, would be minutely ex- 
ainined. The city of Corinth was full of Jews ; 
these men were, in general, PauPs, bitter enemies; 
jety in Ae" face of them all, he asserts, « that 
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Jiesiis Christ was buried ; that he rose again the 
third day J that he was seen of Cephas, then of 
tlie twelve ; that he was afterwards seen of ab(r^e 
five hundred brethren at bnce, of whom the; 
greater part were then alive. An appeal to above 
two hundred and fifty living witnesses^ is a pretty 
strong proof of a fact ; but it becomes irresist- 
ible,, when that appeal is submitted to the judg- 
ment of enemies. St. Paul, you must allow, was 
a man of ability ; but he would have been an 
idiot, had he put it in the power df his enendes 
to prove, from his own letter, that he was a lyibg 
rascal. They neither proved, nor attempted to^ 
prove, any such thing, and therefore we .maj^ 
safely conclude, that this testimony of Paul to 
the resurrection of Je^us was true: and it is a 
testimony j in ^y opinion, of tbe greatest weight. 

You c(Mne, you say, to the last scene, the 
adcensioh; upon which, in your opinion, "the 
reality of the future mission of the disciples was 
toiitest for proof."— I do not agree with you ;in 
this. The reality of the future mission of the 
apostles might' have been proved, thbugb Jeim^ 
Christ had not visibly ascended into heaven. Mu 
racles are the proper proofs of a divine mission ; . 
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and when Jesus gave the apostles a commission 
to preach the gospel, he commanded them to 
stay at Jerusalem, till they " were endued with 
power from on high." Matthew has omitted the 
mention of the ascension; and John, you say, 
has not said a syllable about it. I think other- 
wise. John has not given an express account of 
the suscension, but 'has certainly said something 
about it ; for he informs us, that Jesus said to 
Mary — "Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father : but go to my brethren, and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father ^nd your 
Father, and to my God and your God/' — This is 
surely saying something about the ascension: 
and if the fact of the ascension be not related 
by John or Matthew, it may reasonably be sup- 
posed, that the omission was made, on account, 
of the notoriety of the fact. That the fact was 
generally known, may be justly collected from 
the reference which Peter makes to it in the hear- 
ing of all the Jews, a very few days after it had 
happened — *' This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we are all witnesses. Therefore being. 
hy the right hand qfGod exalted." — ^Paul bears 
testimony also to the ascension, when he* says,, 
that Jesus was received up into glory. As to. 
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the difference you contend for, between the ac- 
count of the ascension, as given by Mark and 
Luke, it does not exist, except in this, that 
Mark omits the particulars of Jesus going with 
bis apostles to Bethany, and blessing them 
there, which are mentioned by Luke. But omis- 
sions, I must often put you in mind, are not 
contradictions. ^, 

You have now,' you say, " gone through the 
examination of the four books ascribed to Mat-* 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John ; and when it is 
considered that the whole space of time, from 
the crucifixion to what is called the ascension, is 
but a few days, apparently not more than three 
or four, apd that all the circumstances are re- 
ported to have happened near the same spot, Je^^ 
rusalem, ii is, I believe, impossible to find, in 
any story upon record, so many, and such glaring 
absurdities, contradictions^ and falsehoods, as are 
in those books/'— What am I to say to this? 
Am 1 to say that, in writing this paragraj^, you 
have forfeited your character as an honest man ? 
Or, admitting your hdnesty, am I to say that 
you are grossly ignorant of the subject ? Let the 
reader judge. John says^ that Jesua appeared to 
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his disciples at Jerusalem on the day of his re- 
surrection, and that Thomas was not then with 
them. — The same John says, that after eight days 
he appeared to them again, when Thomas was 
with them. — Now, Sir, how apparently three or 
Jbtur days can be consistent with really eight dajfs^ 
I leave you to make out. But this is not the Whole 
of John's testimony, either with respect to jp/ace 
or time — for he says — After these things "(after 
the two appearances to the disciples at Jerusalem, 
on> the first and on. the eighth day after the resur- 
rectioa) Jesus shewed himself again to his disci- 
ples at the sea of Tiberias. The sea . of Tiberias, 
I presume you know, wa3 in Galilee j and Gali- 
lee, you may know, was sixty or seventy miles 
from Jerusalem; it mustjhave taken the disci- 
ples 3ome time, after the eighth day, to travel 
from Jerusalem into Galilee. What, in your owa 
insultiBg language to the priests, what have you 
to answer, as to the same spotJerusalemyas to your 
apparently three or four days? — ^But this is xiot 
all. Luke, in the beginning of the Acts, refers 
to his gospel, and says — ^' Christ shewed hii^self 
alive after his passion, by many in&Uible proofs, 
being seep of the apostles forty days,, and sftenk- 
ing. of the things pertaining, to the. kingdom of 
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God.:", instead otfoiir^ you perceive there were 
Jbrtif d2iy% between the crucifixion and the ascen- 
sion. I need not, I trust, after this, trouble my- 
self about the falsehood and contradictioiis which 
yo« inipute to the evangelists ; your readers can- 
not but be upoti their guard, as to the credit due 
to your assertions, however bold and improper. 
You will sujBTer me to remark, that the evange- 
lists were plain men; -who, convinced of the truth 
of their narration, and conscious of their own in- 
tegrity, have related what they knew, with ad- 
mirable simplicity. They seem to have said to 
the Jews of their time, and to say to ttie Jews 
and unbelievers of all times — We have told you 
the truth } and if you will not believe us, \ve 
have nothing more to say.^ — Had they been im^ 
posters, they wpukl have writteii with more cau^ 
tidri and art, have obviated every cavil, and 
avoided every appearance of contradiction. This 
they have npt done ; and' this I consider as a 
proof of their honesty and veracity. ; 

John the Baptist had given his testimony to 
ther truth .of our Siviour's misision in the most 
unequivocal terms; he afterwards senttwo of his 
disCTpte* to Jeatts, to ask him whether he was 

7^ 
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really the eKpected Me$a2ah or not Mattihew 
f elatei^ both these circumstances : had ^e wiiter 
of the book of Matthew been an itn^stor, would 
he have invalidated John's testimony, by bring* 
ing forward his real or apparent doubt? Impos- 
sible ! Matthew, having proved the resurrection 
of Jesus, tells us, that the eleven discipTes went 
away into Galilee into a mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them, and *^ when they saw hmi, 
they worshipped him: but some doubted.**-^ 
Would an impostor in the very last place where 
he mentions the resurrection, and in the conclu*- 
sion of his book, have i^i^gedted such a cavil to 
unbelievers^ as to say — some doubted i Impes- 
liible ! Tile evangelist has left us to coUect the 
reason why some doubted : — ^The disciples saw 
Jesus, at a distance, on the mountain ; and some 
of them fell down and worshipped him; whilst 
t>thers doubted whether the person they saw was 
f eafly Jesus } llieir doubt, however, oould set 
have lasted leng^ for in iht v^ry next v«se ve 
are told, that Jesus came and spake unto them. 

QreM, and laudable pains have been taken by 
mkfey learned men^ to harmcniie the aevcnl ac- 
comm given us by the evangelists of the nmr- 
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JkfegdaieAe baviagjgate viiKiQe to tiie a^psSebrOA 

or that of the angel having, after he Jiad RoUfyl 

away the stone from the sepulchre, entered into 
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Z 2 
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is) an irreconcileable differencSebetween the evan- 
gelists in some of their accounts respecting the 
life of Jesus, or his resurrection* Be it so; what 
tlien ? Does this difference, admitting it to be 
real, destroy the credibility of the gospel history 
in any of its esse^ial points ? Certainly, in ihy 
opinion, not. As I look upon this to be a gene- 
ral answer to most of your deistical objections, 
I profess my sincerity, in saying, that I consider 
it as a true and sufficient answer ; and I leave it 
to your consideration. I have, purposely, in the 
whole of this discussion, been silent as to the 
inspiration of the evangelists ; well knowing that 
you would have rejected with scorn any thing 
I could h^ve said on tliat point; but, in dis- 
puting with a deist, I do most solemnly contend, 
that the Christian religion is true, and worthy of 
all acceptation, whether the evangelists were in- 
spired or not. 

Unbelievers, in general, wish to conceal their 
sentimenta;^ they have a decent respect for pub* 
licopimon; are cautious of affronting the religion 
of. their country; fearful of undermining the 
finindations of civil society. Some few have been 
more daring, but less judicious ; and have, with- 
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out drsguise, professed their unbelief. But you 
are the first who ever swore that ho wais an infidel, 
concluding your deistical creed with— So help 
me God ! I pjray that God may help you : that 
he may, through the influence of his Holy Spirit, 
bring you to a right mind; convert you td the 
religion of his son, whom, out of his abundant 
love to mankind, he sent into the world, that all 
who believe in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life« 

You swear, that you think the christian reK- 
gion is not true* I give full credit to your oath ; 
it is an oath in confirmation — of what ?---of an 
opinion. — It proves the sincerity of your decla- 
ration of your Opinion ; but the opinion^ notwitb^ 
standing the oath, maybe either true or'&lse. 
Permit me to produce to you an oath not con^ 
firming an opinion, but a fact : it is the oath of 
St. Paul, when he swears to the Galatians, that, 
in what he told them of his miraculous conver- 
sion, he did riot tell a lie: " Now the tilings which 
I write unto you, behold, before God, I Ke not." 
— ^Do but give that credit to Paul which I give 
to you, do but consider the difference between 
ari opinion and a fact, and I shaU not de^liir of 
your becoming a christian. 
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Deisiti, you say, conrists in a beKef of one God^ 
and ah imitation of his moral character, oc the 
phu^ttc^ <^what is called virtue ; and in this (as 
&r as feligidn is concerned) you rest all your 
hopes. — There is nothing in deism but what is 
in Christianity, hot there is mueh in Christianity 
t^hic^ is not in deism* The christian has tto 
doubt coneerning ^ future state ^ every deist, 
from Pkto to Thomas Paine, is on this subject 
overwhelmed with doubts insuperable by humai^ 
reason. The christian has no misgivings as to 
the pardon of penitent sinners, through the in- 
tcarcessioH of a mediator ; the deist is harafi^ed 
with apprehension lest the moral justice of God 
should demand, with inexorable rigour, punisb- 
menft for transgression. The christian has no 
doubt eoncei'ning the lawfulness and the efficacy 
itf prayer j the deist is disturbed oh' this poiiit 
by abstract consideratiods concerning the good- 
ness c^ Ood, which Wants not to be intreated; 
concerning his foresight, which has no need ^ 
6ak information; concerning his immutability^ 
which cannot be changed throi;q^h our supplica- 
tion. •' The christian admits the providence of 
God^ aild the liberty of faumaa actiotis ; the deist 
is iilvolvbdin great difficulties, whi»i he under- 
takes the proof of either. The dnristiaii has as*. 
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surance that the Spuit of God >villlielp his infir- 
mities ; the deist does not deny the possibility 
that God may bavk access to thfe human mind^ 
but he has no ground to believe the fact of his 
either enlightening the understanding, influ- 
encing tlie will, or purifying the heart. 



LETTER IX. 



" Those," you say, " who are not much ac- 
quainted with ecclesiastical history, may suppose 
that the book called the New Testament has 
existed ever since the time of Jesus Christ ; but 
the fact is historically otherwise : there was no 
such book as the New Testament till more than 
three hundred years afler the time that Christ is 
said to have lived/' — This paragraph is calcu- 
lated to mislead common readers : it is necessary 
to unfold its meaning. The book, called the ^ 
New Testament, consists of twenty-seven dif- 
ferent parts ; concerning seven of these, viz. the 
Epistles to the Hebrews, that of James, the se- 
cond of Peter, the second of John, the third of 
John, that of Jude, and the Revelation, there 
were at first some doubts; and the question, 
whether they should be received into the canon, 
might be decided, as all questions concerning 
opinions must be, by vote. With respect to the 
other twenty parts, those who are most acquainted 
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with ecclesiastical history will tell you, as Du Pin 
does after Eusebius, that they were owned as ca- 
nonical, at all times, and by all Christians. Whe- 
ther the council of Laodicea wa» held before 6r 
after that of Nice, is not a settled point ; all tlie 
books of the New Tiestament, except the Reve- 
lations, are Enumerated as canonical in the Con- 
stitutions of that council ; but it is a great mis- 
take to suppose, tliat the greatest part of die 
books of the New Testament were not in general 
tt^e amongst Christians, long before the council 
of Laodiciea was held. This is not merely my 
opinion on the subject i it is the. opinion of one 
much better acquainted with ecclesiastical his- 
tory than I am, and probably, dian you are — Mo- 
sheim. " TTie opinions," says this author," or 
rather the conjectures, of the learned concerning 
the time when the books of the New Testament 
were collected into one volume, as also about 
the authors of that collection^ are extremely dii^ 
ferent. This importi&nt question is attended with 
great and almost insuperable difficulties to us in 
these latter times. It is however sufficient for 
us to know, that before the middle of the second 
century, the greatest part of the books of the 
New Testament were read in every Christian so- 
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Qieiy tkroughout the world, iibd received as • 
divine rule of faith and mdnners. Hence it ap- 
pears, that these $acred writings were carefiiUy 
. separated frdnl several human compositions upoti 
the iMune sutgect/ either by some of the apostles 
themselves, who live;d so long, or by their disci-* 
pies and successors, who were spread abroad 
through all nations. We are well assured, thiit 
the Jbur gospels were collected during the life 
^St. John, and that the three first received the 
aj^robatton of this divine apo^e. And why 
may we not suppose, that the other books of the 
New Testament were gathered together at the 
same time? What renders this highly probable ii^, 
that the most urgent necessity required its being 
done* For, not long after Christ's ascension into 
heaven, several hi^ories of hi^Ufe and doctrines, 
iiiU of pious frauds, and fabulous wonders, weiB 
composed by persons, whose intentions, perhaps, 
were not bad, but whose Writiags discovered the 
greatest supei^stition and ignorance. Nor was 
this all : prdductiona appeared, which were im^ 
posed on line world by fruudulenl; men as the 
writings of the holy s^^ostles. These, apocryphal 
and spurious writings must have produced a sad 
confusion, and rendered both tlie history and the 
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liloctrarie of Christ liixc^tidn^ had not the nileiB 
of the church, used sill postible card and diE- 
gence in separating tiie books that were iriiljr 
apostolical and dinne^ from all tlialt spUrioiis 
tra6h^ and obnvejri^g tbem doMm to poatenty it 
one volume**' 

Did you ever read the apology for the Chris- 
iiaiis^ ^hkh Justm Martyr preseiited to the em- 
peror Antoninus Fios, to die senate^ and people 
of Rome ? 1 should sooner expect a fiilsity in a 
petition, ^hich any body c^persecoted men^ int- 
plorii^ justice, should present to' thci king and 
paiiiament of Great Britain, than in this s^- 
logyi-^Tet in this i^ology, which was {n^esenfted 
not fifty years after this death of St Jdin, not 
only parts of ali ihej^tir gospeb are footed^ iiiit 
it is expressly said, that on liie day called Sun- 
day, a portion of them was tead in the pufafe 
aseemUies of the Qiristians. I forbear pui^niog 
diis matter jSurther ; dbe it might nsily be sfaewii, 
tliat probably tiie gospds, and certidnly sdme of 
St. FaoPs epistles were known to Clement^ Ig^^ 
Hui^ axAPofycarpj conteraporiaries with the ajwi- 
tles. These men d>uld not quote or reftr to books 
which £d not exist : and tfaerefbre, though you 
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could make ijt out that the book called the New 
Testament did not formally exist under that title, 
till three handred and fiftjr years after Christ ; 
yet I hold it to be a certain fact, that all the 
books, of which it is composed, were written, 
and most of them received by all Christians, 
within a few years after his death. 

You raise a difficulty relative to the time which 
intervened between the death and resurrection of 
Jesus, who had said, that the Son of Man shall 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth. — ^ Are you ignorant then that the Jews used 
the phrase three day is and three nights to denote 
what we understand by three days? — It is said 
in Genesis, chap.'vii. 12,_." The rain was upon 
the earth forty days and forty liightsj" and this 
is equivalent to the expression, (ver. 17.) " And 
the flood :was forty days upon the earth." In- 
stead then of saying three days and three nights, 
let us simply say — three days — and you will not 
ol]^ect to Christ's being three days— Friday, Sa- 
turday, and Sunday — in the heart of the earth. 
I do not say that he was in the giave tlie whole 
of either Friday or Sunday j but an hundred in- 
.stances might be produced, from writers of all 
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nations, in which a part of a day is spoken of as 
the whole. Tlius much for the defence of the 
historical part of the New Testament* 

You have introduced an account of Faustus^ 
as denying the genuineness of the books of the ' 
New Testament. Will you permit that great 
scholar in sacred literature, MkhaeUs^ to tell you 
something al>out this Faustus ? — ^^ He was igno- 
rant, as were most of the African writers, of the 
Greek language, and acquainted with the New 
Testament merely through the channel of the 
Latin translation : he was not only devoid of a 
sufficient fund of learning, but illiterate in the 
highest degree. An argument which he brings 
s^ainst the genuineness of the go§pel affords suf- 
ficient ground for this assertion } for he conten4«, 
that the gospel of St. Matthew, cpuld not have 
been written by St. Matthew himself, because he 
is always mentioned in the third perscni." You 
know ^ho has argued like Faustus, but I did not 
think myself authorized on that account to call 
you iUiteratiefin th^ highest degree; but Michaells 
makes a still ii}ore severe conclusion concerning 
Faustus ) ^nd he extends his observation to every 
man who argued like him — " A man capable of 
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sttdi an irguitieBt must have been ignorant not 
Mtiy of tke Greek writers^ the knowledge of 
which could not have been ^cpected from Fausp 
tus, but even of the Commentaries of Csesar. 
Aiid were it thought improbable that so heavy a 
eharge could be laid with justice on the side of 
his knowledge, it would Ml with double weight 
4m the 61^ of his honesty, and induce us to sup- 
pose, that^ preferring the arts of Mphistry to the 
plainness of truth, he maintained opinions which 
he beHeved to be false/* (Marsh's Trand.) Ne- 
ver more, I think, shall we hear of Moses not 
being die author of the Pentateuch, on account 
of its being written in the third person* 

Not being able to produce any argument to 
render ^estionable either the genuineness or the 
anthentifeity of St. Paul^ Bpktles, you tell us, 
chat *^ it i« a matter of no great importance by 
wtiom th^ were written, since the writer; who- 
ever he ^was, attempts to prove his doctrine by 
argument; he does not pretend to have been wit- 
ness to any of the scenes told of the resurrection 
and ascension ; and he declares that be had not 
befieved them.^ That Paul had so far r-esiMed 
the evidence which the apostles had given of tiie 
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fesurreetion and a8C6iutt(m ot' Jesus, as to be a 
fersecutor 1^ the d^Kaples of Christ, is certain; 
bat I do not remembsr the plaee whece he de* 
ckres Uiat he had not believed them. The high 
priest and the senate of the children of Israd, did 
not deny the reality of the miracles, iirhich had 
been wrought by Peter and tiie apostles f they did 
not contradict their testimony concerning the re- 
surrection and the ascenaon ; but whether tiiey 
believed it or not, they were fired with indigna* 
tion, and took counsel to put the apostles to 
death : and this was also the temper of Paul j whe- 
ther he believed or did not believe the story of 
die resurrection, he was exceedingly mad against 
the saints. Hie writer of Paul's Epistiies does not 
attempt to prove his doctrine by argum^it) he 
in many places teHs us that his doctrine/Was not 
4jaugbt him by man, or any invention of his ow»9 
iivhich required the ingeninty of argufneat to 
prove it: ^^ I celt^ you, brethren, thi^ die 
lpD8|»el, wbidi was preached of me, is not after 
nan« For I neidier received it of man, neither 
9ras I taught it, but by the ^evelalaon oif Jesue 
Christ" Planl does not pretend to ha^ve been a 
(witness of the story of tike resunreetion, but he 
^loesTOuch more ; he asserts, that iie wasbimseif 
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a witnete of the resurrection. After enumerating 
many appearances of Jesus to his' disciples, Paul 
says of himself^ '^ Last of all, he was seen of me 
also, as of one bom out of due time/' Whether 
you will'admit Paul to have been a tme witness 
or not, you cannot deny that he pretends to have 
been a witness of the resurrection. 

The story of bis being struck to the ground, 
as he was journeying to Damascus, has nothing 
in it, you say, miraculous or extraordinary: you 
represent him as struck by lightning. — It is some- 
what extraordinary: for a man, who is struck by 
lightning, to have, at the very time, full posses*-^ 
sion of his understanding; to hear a voice issuing 
from the lightning, speaking to him in the He- 
brew tongue, calling him by his name, and en- 
tering into conversation with him. His compa- 
nions, you say, appear not to have suffered ih 
the same manner :—*the greater the wonder. If 
it was a common storm of thunder and lightning 
which struck Paul and all his companions to the 
ground, it is somewhat extraordinary that he 
alone should be hurt ; and that, notv^ath^tandihg 
his being struck blind by lightning, he should in 
other respects be so little hurtj as to be inunedi- 
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ately ablcj to walk into the city of Damascus, 
So difficult is it to oppose truth by an hypothesis! 
-fc^In the character of Paul you discover a great 
deal of violence and fanaticism ; and such men, 
you observie, are never good moral evidences of 
any doctrine they preach. — Read, Sir, Lord XyA 
ielton's observatiions on the conversion and apoj- 
tleship of St. Paul ; and I think you will be con- 
vinced of the contrary. That elegant writer thus 
expresses his opinion on this subject — "Besides 
all the proofs of the christian religion, which may 
be drawn from the prophecies of tiie Old Testa- 
ment, from the necessary connection it has with 
the whole system of the Jewish religion, from the 
miracles of Christ, and from the evidence given 
of his resurrection by all the other apostles, I 
think the conversion and apostleship of St. Paul 
aldH^, duly considered, is, of itself, a demonstra-i 
tion sufpcient to prove Christianity to be a divine 
revelation.'* I' hope this 6pini6n will have some 
weight with you j it is not the opinion of a lying 
Bible-prophet, of a stupid evangelist, or of an 
a b ab priest, but of a learned layman, whose iU 
lastrioGs rank received splendor from his talents* 

You are displeased with St. Paul *^ for setting 

A A 
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out to prove the resurrection of the same body.'* 
— ^You know, I presume, that the resarrection of 
the same body is not, by all, admitted to be a 
scriptural doctrine,— •** In the New Testament 
(wherein, I think, are contained all the articles 
of the christian &ith) I find our Saviour and the 
apostles to preach the resurrection of the dead^ 
and the resurrection from the deadj in many 
places ; but I do not remember any place where 
the resurrection of the same body is so much as 
mentioned/' This observation of Mr. Locke I 
so &r adopt, as to deny that you can produce 
any place in the writings of St. Paul, wherein he 
sets out to prove the resurrection 'of the same 
body. I do not question the possibility of the* 
resurrection of the same body, and I am not ig- 
norant of the manner in which some learned men 
have explained it j (somewhat after the way of 
your vegetative speck in the kernelof a peach j) 
but as you are discrediting St. Paul's doctrine, 
you ought to shew that what you attempt to dis- 
credit is the doctrine of the apostle. As a mat- 
ter of choice, you had rather have abetter body 
— ^you will have a better body, — ** your natural 
body will be raised a spiritual body, your cor- 
ruptible will put on ineorruption." You are so 
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much out of humour with your present bodjr> 
that you inform us, every animal in the creation 
excels us in something. Now I had always 
thought, that the single circumstance of our 
having hands, and their having none, gave us an 
infinite superiority not only over insects, fishes, 
snails, and spiders, (which you represent as ex- 
celling us in loco-motive powers,) but over all . 
the animals of the creation; and enabled us, in 
the language of Cicero, describing the manifold 
utility of our hands, to make as it were a new 
nature of things. As to what you say about the 
consciousness of existence being the only con- 
ceivable idei of a future life — it proves nothing, 
either for or against the resurrection of a body, 
or of the same body; it does not inform us, 
whether to any or to what substance, material 
or immaterial, this consciousness is annexed. I 
leave it, however, to others, who do not admit 
personal identity to consist in consciousness, to 
dispute with you on this point, and willingly 
subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Locke, " that 
nothing but consciousness can unite remote ex* 
istencies into the same person.** 

• From a caterpillar's passing into a torpid state 

A A 2 
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reft^biiflg death, and afterwards appearing a 
spleadid butti^rfly, and G^om th^ (supposed) cou» 
9eiou8&ei^ q£ lexi^te^ce which the aoimal bod in 
ti>€»e. differept ^tet^s, y^u ^, "Why piu^t I be- 
Uevej that the resurrectiqn of the same body is 
oecessary to <i)ntipue in pie the cpnsciousness of 
existence hereftftef ?"-t-I do not dislike aiudogical 
.reasoning, when applied to proper objects, and 
kept within due boyndii :-^l^t where is it said in 
Scripture, that the resurr^xjtiqn of the same body 
it necessary to oqptinup in you the Gon^ciQu^nip^jj 
(rfiexifltence ? Xhose wl»o ^diKut ^ conseioys hX^^ 
of the . $oul between d^th ?nd the resurrectiow, 
vill contend^ thajt th^ soul is the sut)stance iu 
vhich con$Qiouflnef3ft iscontinyed without injer- 
rjaptionjT-thpse whp.denj^ the iptermediate gtate 
Qf tibe soul afi a state of con^ciouaneiis, wjU eon^ 
tend that conscioysne^ is not destroyed by deatli^ 
but 6usp€aeidfid by it/a^ it. is siispend^^ during 9. 
sound steep ;. and that it may m em\y be restored 
after death, as after sleei), durii»g which thefii^ 
diHies of the soul are not extinct^ but c^mant^ 
Those who think that the soul is nothii2g di^imct 
from the compages of the body,, net a wbj^t^pqe 
but a mere quality, will maintain, that the con- 
scioosnes^ appertaining ta evejy indjividual pfr- 
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lion is not lost when the body is destroyed J^ thai 
it is known to God ; and may, at th^ gdtieral ti&^ 
surf ection, be annexed to any system of matter 
h& may think fit, or to that particular campage* 
to which it belonged in this life. 

In reading your book I have been ffeqirenfly 
shocked at the virulence of your sfeal, at the irt- 
decorum 6f your abuse in applying vulgar and 
offensive epithets to men who have been held, 
and who will long, I trust, continue to be holden^ 
in high estimation. I know that the scar of Ca- 
lumny is seldom wholly effaced ; it remains long 
afler the wound h healed ; and yOur abuse Of 
holy men and holy things wtU be rememberedi 
when your arguments against them are refitted 
and forgotten. Moses j^ou term an arrogant 
coxcomb, a chief assassin ; Aaron, Joshua, Sa- 
muel, David, monsters and impostors; the Jewish 
kings a parcel ojT rascals ; Jeremiah and the rest 
of the prophets j liars j and Paul a fool, for hav- 
ing written one of the snblimest compositions^^ 
and on the most important subject that ever oc* 
cupied the mind of man — the lesson in out btirial 
service ; — this lesson yott call a doubtful jai^ow, 
as destitute of meaning as the tolling of the befl 
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at the funeral. Men of low condition I pressed 
down, as you often are, by calamities generally 
incident to human nature, and groaning under 
burdens of misery peculiar to your condition, 
what thought you when you heard tiiis lesson 
read at the funeral of your child, your parent, 
or your friend? Was it mere jargon to you, as 
destitute of meaning as the toUing of a bell ?- 
N0.-Y0U understood from it, that you would 
not all sleep, but that you would aU be changed 
in a moment at the last trump ; you understood 
from it, that this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption, that this mortal must put on immorta- 
lity, and that death would be swaUowed up m 
victory? you understood from it, that if (not- 
withstanding profene attempts to subvert your 
feitii) ye continue steadfast, unmoveable, always 
sOjounding in the work of the Lord, your labour 
will not be in vain. 

You seem fond of displaying your skiU in sci- 
ence and philosophyj you speak more than once 
of Euclid } and, in censuring St. Paul, you inti- 
mate to us, tiiat when the apostle says— one star 
diflFereth from another star in glory— he ought to 
have said— in distance.— All men see tiiat one 
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Star difiereth from another star in glory or bright- 
ness J but few men knwv that their difference in 
brightness arises from their difference in distance; 
and I beg leave to say, that even you, philoso* 
pher as you are, do not know it* You make an 
assumption which you cannot prove — that the 
stars are equal in magnitude, and placed at dif- 
Jerent distances from the earth j — but you cannot 
prove that they are not different in magnitude, 
and placed at equal distances, though none of 
thein may be so near to the earth, as to have 
any sensible annual paralkuje.-^l beg pardon of 
my readers for touching upon this subject j but 
it really moves one's indignation, to see a smat- 
tering in philosophy urged as an argument 
against the veracity of an apostle. — "Little 
learning is a dangerous thing/' 

Paul, you say, afifects to be a naturalist ; and 
to prove (you might more properly have said 
illustrate) his system of resurrection from the 
principles of vegetation — "Thou fool,** says he, 
** that which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die J** — to . which one might reply, in his own 
language, and say — "Thou fool, Paul, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die not.*' 

3 
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It may be seen 5 1 think, from this passage, Yiho , 
affects to be a naturalist, to be acquainted with 
the microscopical discoveries of modern times ; 
which were probably neither known to Paul, nor 
to the Corinthians ; and which, had they been 
known to them both, would have been of little 
use in the illustration of the subject of the resur- 
rection. Paul said — that which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die: — every husbandman 
in Corinth, though unable perhaps to define the 
term death, would understand the apostle's phrase 
in a popular sense, and agree with him that a 
grain of wheat must become rotten in the ground 
before it could sprout : and that, as God raised 
from a rotten grain of wheat, the roots, the stem, 
the leaves, the ear of a new plant, he might also 
fcause a new body to spring up from the rotten 
carcass in the grave. — Doctor Clarke observes, 
*' In like manner as in every grain of corn there 
is contained a minute insensible seminal principle, 
which is itself the entire fiiture blade and ear, 
and in due season^ when all the rest of the grain 
is corrupted, evolves and unfolds itself visibly to 
the eye; so our present mortal and corruptible 
body may be but the e^mvia^^ as it were, of som^ 
hidden and at present insensible principle, (pos* ' 
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sibly the present seat of the soul^) which at the 
resurrection shall discover itself in its. proper 
form.*' I do not agree with this great man (for 
such I esteem him) in this philosophical conjec- 
ture j but the quotation may" serve to. shew you^ 
that the germ does not evolve and unfold itself 
visibly to the eye till all the rest of the grain is 
corrupted; that is, in the language and .meaning 
of St. Paul, till it rfitf^.— Though the authority of 
Jesus may have as little weight with you as 
that of Paul, yet. rt may not be improper to quote 
to you our Saviour's expression, when he foretells 
the numerous disciples which his death would 
produce — " Except a corii of wheat Ml into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit. "«^ You perceive 
;from this,^ that the Jews thought the death of the 
grain was necessary to its reproduction :^— hence 
every one may see what little reason you had to 
object to the apostle's popular illustration of the 
possibility of a resurrectipiu Had he known as 
much as any naturalist in Europe does, of the 
progress of an animal from one st£tte to another^ 
as from a worm to a butterfly, (which you think 
applies to the case,) I am of opinion he wOuM 
not have used that illustration in preference to 
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what he has used, which is obvious and satis- 
fectory. ' 

Whether the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul 
were written by him or not, is, in your judgment, 
a matter of indifference. — So far from being a 
matter of indifference, I consider the genuine- 
ness of St. Paul's epistles to be a matter of the 
greatest importance : for if the epistles, ascribed 
to PauJ, were written by him^ (and there is un- 
questionable proof that they were,) it will be 
difficult for you, or for any man, upon fair prin- 
ciples of sound reasoning, to deny that the chris- 
tian religion is true. The argument is a short 
one, and obvious to every capacity. It stands 
thus : — St. Paul wrote several letters to those 
whom, in different countries, he had converted, 
to the christian faith ; in these letters he affirms 
two things ; — ^6rst, that he had wrought miracles 
in their presence ;— secondly, that many of them- 
selves had received the gift of tongues, and other 
'miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost. The persons 
to whom these letters were addressed, must, on 
reading them, have certainly known, whether 
Paul affirmed what was true, or told a plain lie ; 
they nmst have known, whether they had see^ 
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him work miracles : they must have been consci- 
0US9 whether they themselves did or did hot pof- 
sess any miraculous gifts.— Now can you, or can 
any man, believe, for a moment, th^t Paul (a man 
certainly of great abilities) would haVe written 
public letters, full of lies, and which could not 
fail of being discovered to be lies, as soon as his 
letters were raad? — Paul could not be guilty of 
felsehood in these two points, or in either of 
them J and if either of them be true, the chris- 
tian religion is true. References to these two 
points are frequently in St. Paul's epistles : I wiU 
mention only a few. In his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, he says, (chap. iii. 2, 5.) "This only would 
I learn of you, received ye the spirit (gifts of the 
spirit) by the works of the law ?— He ministretii 
tp you the spirit, and worketh miracles among 
you.*'— To the Tiiessalonians he says, (1 Thess. 
eh. i. 5.) "Our gospel came not unto you in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost."— To the Corinthians he thus expresses 
himself: (1 Cor. ii. 4.) "My preaching was not 
with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in the 
demonstration of the spirit and of power j*'— 
and he adds tlie reason for his working miracles 
— " That your faith should not stand in the wis- 
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dom of mthy but in the powfer bf Qod.**— With 
what abority would the faetion at Ctft^ntb, which 
opposed the apovtle^ bare hiA IhAA of this and 
jnany similar declaratioiis in: th^ }ett^9 hftd tbf6;^ 
been able to have detected Hiiiyfaldiboed iti thei^i 
There is no need to multiply word» cm do dear a 
points— the genaineoesa df Paure^ Epistles pit>veil 
their antbentidty^ independently 4>t erery other 
proof: for it is absurd in the extreme to mfppo^ 
hin^'UDdei: djreufns^tancei^ of obvious detec tio^!^ 
capable of advatieiog what was not trae : arid if 
PauPs Epistles be both genuine and aatbentfci 
the chrirtian religion is true. — ^Think of this' at- 
guittenh 

Yoo ciose yoiir observations iri the following 
manner :—" Should the .Bible (meafting', us 1 
have beicKre renrnrked^ the €Hd Testafftient) Md 
Testametit hereafter Mh it k not 1 tWt hav^ 
been the occadion/*^^ You look, I think, upoii 
your production with a parentis partial eye^ when 
you speak of it in sueh a style of self complai- 
cency.; The Bible, Sir, has withstood the leiarn- 
ing of Perphyry^ and the poy^er of JnUariy to say 
nothing of the manichean Fausim-^t has resisted 
the genius of jBoAwgdro^e, and the ,wit of VeHaire, 
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to say nothing of a numerous herd of inferior 
assailants — and it will not fall by your force. 
You have barbed anew the blunted arrows of 
former adversaries ; you have feathered them with 
blasphemy and ridicule ; dipped them in your 
deadliest poison ; aimed them with your utmost 
skill ; shot them against the shield of £uth with 
your Utmost vigour; but» like the feeble javelin 
of Aged Priftm^ tbcy Will icarcely reach the 
]»ark» will iatl to t^e grouod without a stroke* 



LETTER X. 



The remaining part of your work can hardly be 
made the subject of animadversion. It princi- 
pally consists of unsupported assertions^ abusive 
appellations, illiberal sarcasm^, strifes of wordsy 
profane babblings^ and oppositions of science falsely 
so called. I am hurt at being, in mere justice to 
the sulgect, under the necessity of using such 
harsh language; and am sincerely sorry that, 
from what cause I know not, your mind has re- 
ceived a wrong bias in every point respecting 
revealed religion. You are capable of better 
things ; for there is a philosophical sublimity in 
some of your ideas, when you speak of th6 Su- 
preme Being, as the creator of the universe. 
That you may not accuse me of disrespect, in 
passing over any part of your work without be- 
stowing proper attention upon it, I will wait 
upon you through what you call your — con- 
clusion. 
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You refer your reader to the former part of 
the Age of Reason: in which you have spoken 
of what you esteem three frauds — mystery, mi- 
racle and prophecy. — I have not at hand the 
book to which you refer, and know not what 
you have said oh* these subjects ; they are sub- 
jects of great importance, and we, probably, 
should differ essentially in our opinion concern* 
ing them j but I confess, I am not sorry to be 
excused from examining what you have said on 
these points. The specimen of your reasoning, 
which is now before me, has taken from me every 
inclination to trouble either my reader, or my- 
self, with any observations on your former book* 

You admit the possibility of God's revealing 
his will tb man : yet " the thing so revealed," 
you say, " is revelation to the person oiily to 
whom it is made; his account of it to another is 
not revelation." — This is true j his account is 
simple, testimony. You add, "there is no pos- 
sible criterion to judge of the truth of what he 
says;" — This I positively deny : and contend, 
that a real miracle, performed in attestation of 
a revealed truth, is a certain criterion by which 
we may judge of the truth of that attestation. 
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I am perfectly aware of the objections which 
may be made to this position ; I have exaniined 
them with care ; I acknowledge them to be of 
weight 'y but I do not speak unadvisedly, or as 
wishing to dictate to other m^tiy when I ^y, 
that I am persuaded the position is true. So 
thought Moses, when, in the matter of Korah, 
he said to the Israelites-^— '< If these men die the 
common death of all men, then the Lord hath 
not sent me.''-*-*-$o thought Elijah, when he said, 
^^ Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, 
let it be known this day, that thou art God in 
Israel., and that I am thy servant j"^— and the 
people, before whom he spake, were of the same 
opinion ; for, when the fire of the Lord fell and 
consumed the burnt-sacrifice,, they said*— ^* The 
Lord he is the God.** — So thought our SayTour, 
when he said — " The works that I do in my Fa- 
ther's name, they bear witness of rae j** and, 
" If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not/' What reason have we to believe^ Jesus 
speaking in the gospel, and to disbelieve Mabo^ 
met speaking in the Koran ? Both of them lay 
claim to a divine commission ; and yet we receive 
the words of the one as a revelation from Gody and 
we reject the words of the other as an imposture 
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of man. The rieason is evident ; Jesus established 
his pretensions, not by alleging any secret com- 
mutiication with the Deity, but by working nu- 
merous and indubitable miracles in the presence 
of thousands, and which the most bitter and 
watchful of his enemies could not disallow j but 
Mahomet wrought no miracles at all. — Nor is a 
miracle the only criterion by which we may judge 
of the truth of a revelation. If a series of pro- 
phets should, through a course of many centuries, 
predict the appearance of a certain person, whom 
God would, at a particular time, send into the 
world for a particular end ; and at length a per- 
son should appear, in whom all the predictions 
were minutely accomplished: such a completion 
of ptophecy would be a criterion of the truthof 
that revelation, which that person should deliver 
to mankind. Or if a person should, now say, (as 
many false prophets have said, and are daily say- 
ing) that he had a commission to declare the will 
of God ; find, as a proof of his veracity, should 
predict— that, after his death, he would rise from 
the. dead . 6n the third day ; — the completion of 
such a prophecy would, I presume, be a sufficient 
criterion of the truth of what this man might 
have said concerning the will of God. Now I 

B B 
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tell you, (says Jesus to his disciples, concerning 
Judas, who was to betray him,) before it come, 
that when it is come to pass ye may believe that 
I am he. In various parts of the gospels our 
Saviour, with the utmost propriety, claims to be 
received as the messenger of God, not only 
from the miracles which he wrought, but from 
the prophecies which were fulfilled in his person, 
and from the predictions which he himself deli- 
vered. Hence, instead of there being no crite- 
rion by which we may judge of the truth of the 
Christian revelation, there are clearly three. It 
is an easy matter to use an indecorous flippancy 
of language in speaking of the Christian religion, 
and with a supercilious negligence to class Christ 
and his apostles amongst the impostors who have 
figured in the world ; but it is not, I think, an 
easy matter for any man, of good sense and sound 
erudition, to make an impartial examination into 
any one of the three grounds of Christianity 
which I have here mentioned, and to reject it. 

What is it, you ask, the Bible teaches ? — -The 
prophet Micah shall answer you : it teacheth us— 
" to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with our God ;** — justice, mercy, and piety. 
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instead of what you contend for—rapine, clruel£y, 
and murder. What is it, you demand, the Testa- 
ment teaches us ? You answer your questibw^^-to 
believe that the Almighty committed debauchery 
with a woHian.^-*- Absurd and impious assertion ! 
No, Sir, noj thispro&iie doctrine, this miserable 
stufiT, this blasphemous perversion of Scripture, 
is your doctrine, not that of the New Testament. 
I will tell you the lesson which it teaches to infi- 
dels as well AS to believers ; it is a lesson which 
plulosophy never taught, which wit cannot ridt* 
ciile, nor sophistry disprove : the lesson is this— 
« The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and they that hear shall live : all that are 
m their graves shall come forth ; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life j and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
of damnation." 

The moral precepts of the gospel are so well 
I fitted to promote the happiness of mankind in- 
this world, and to prepare human nature for the 
fiiture enjoyment of that blesssedness, of which, 
m OUT present state, we can form no conception^ 
tjiat I had no expectation they would have met 
with your di^pprobation. You say, however,*— 

B B 2 
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" As to the scraps of morality that are irregidatly 
and thinly scattered in those books, they make 
no part of the pretended thing, revealed reli- 
gion." ^^ Whatsoever ye would that men should 

do to you, do you even so to them."-— Is this a 
scrap of morality ? Is it not rather the concen- 
tred essence of all ethics, the vigorous root from 
which every branch of moral duty towards each 
other may be derived ? Duties, you know^ are 
distinguished by moralists into duties of perfect 
and imperfect obligation ; does the Bible teach 
you nothing, when it instructs you, that this 
distinction is done away ? when it bids you « put 
on bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one 
another and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any/' These, and pre- 
cepts such as these, you will in vain look for in 
the codes of Frederic^ or Jtistirdan ; you cinnot 
find them in our statute books ; they were not 
taught, nor are they taught, in the schools of 
heathen philosophy j or, if some one or two of 
them^ should chance to be glanced at by a Hato, 
a Seneca, or a Cicero, they are not bound upon 
the consciences of mankind by any sanction. It 
is in the gospel, and in the gospel alone, that we 
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learn their importance j acts of benevolence and 
brotherly love inay be to an unbeliever voluntary 
-acts, to a christian they are indispensable duties. 
— Is a new commandment no part of revealed 
religion ? " A new commandment 1 give unto 
you. That ye love one another;" the law of chris- 
tian benevolence is enjoined us by Christ himself 
in the most solemn manner, as the distinguishing 
badge of our being his disciples. 

Two precepts you particularise as inconsistent 
with the dignity and the nature of man — that of 
not resenting injuries, and that of loving ene- 
mies. — Who but yourself ever interpretedliterdly 
the proverbial phrase — ^**If a man smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also ?" — 
Did Jesus himself turn the other cheek when the 
officer of the high priest smote him ? It is evi- 
dent,- that a patient acquiescence under slight 
personal injuries is here enjoined j and that a 
proneness to revenge, which instigates men to 
«vage acts of brutality,^for every trifling offence, 
is forbidden. As to loving enemies, it is ex- 
plained, in another place, to mean, the doing 
them all the good in. our power j ^' if thine eneniy 
hunger, feed him j if he thirst, give him drink ;** 
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and what think you 13 more Ukely to preserve 
peace^ and to promote kind affections amongst 
men, than the r^turniog good for evil ? Christia- 
nity does not order us to love in proportion to 
the injury — ^^ it does not offer a premium for a 
crime/'— it orders us to let our benevolence ex- 
tend alike to all, that we may emulate the benig- 
nity of God himself who maketh ^' his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good/' 

In the law of Moses, retaliation for deliberate 
injuries had been ordained — an eye for an eye, 
a tpoth for a tooth. — Aristotle^ in his^reatise of 
morals, says, that some thought retaliation of 
personal wrongs an equitable proceeding ; Mho- 
damanffm is said tp have given it his sanction ; 
the decem viral laws allowed it; the common law 
of England did not forbid it; and it is said to be 
still thelaw of some countries^ even in Christei^ 
dom y but the mild spirit of Christianity abso- 
lutely prohibits, not only the retaliation of inju- 
ries, but the indulgence of every resentful pro^ 
pensity* 

« It has been/* you i^rm, ^* the scheme o£ 
ibe chitistian chwch to hold nma in ignorance of 
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the Crentor, as it is of government to bold him 
in ignorance of his rights/'— -I appeal to the plain 
sense of any honest man to judge whether this 
represention be true in either particular. When 
be attends the service of the church, does he dis- 
cover any design in the minister to keep him in 
ignorance of his Creator? Are notsthe public 
prayers in which he joins, the lessons which are 
read to him, the sermons which are preached to 
him, all calculated to impress upon his mind a 
strong conviction of the mercy, justice, holiness, 
power, and wisdom of the one adorable God, 
Messed for ever? By these means which the 
christian church hath provided for our instruc- 
tion, I will venture to say, that the most un-» 
learned congregation of christians in Great Bri- 
tain have more just and sublime conceptions of 
the Creator, a more perfect knowledge of their 
duty towards him, and a stronger inducement to 
the practice of virtue, holiness, and temperance, 
than all the philosophers of all the heathen coun- 
tries in the world ever had, or now have. If, 
indeed, your scheme should take place, and men 
should no longer believe their Bible,'then would 
they soon become as ignorant of the Creator, as 
all the world was when God called Abraham from 
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his kindred ; and as all the world, which has had 
no communication with either Jews or Christians, 
now is. Then would they soon bow down to 
stoQks and stones, kiss their hand (as they did in 
the time of Job, and as the poor African does 
now,) to the moon walking in brightness^ and deny 
the God that is above ; then would they worship 
Jupiter, Bacchus, and Venus, and emulate, in 
the transcendent flagitiousness of their lives, the 
impure morals of their gods. 

What design has government to keep men in 
ignorance of their rights ? None whatever. — All 
wise statesmen are persuaded, that the more men 
know of their rights, the better subjects they 
will become. Subjects, not from necessity but 
choice, are the firmest friends of every govern- 
ment. The people of Great Britain are well ac- 
quainted with their natural and social rights; 
they understand them better than the people of 
any other country do j they know that they have 
a right to be free, not only from the capricious 
tyranny of any one man's will, but from the 
more afflicting despotism of republican factions; 
and it is this very knowledge which attaches them 
to the constitution of their country. I h^ve no 
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fear that the people should know, too much of 
their rights, j my fear is that they should not 
l^now them in all their relations, and to their full 
extent. The government does .not desire that 
men should remain in ignorance of their rights.; 
bujt it both desires, and requires, that they should 
not disturb the public peace, under vain pre- 
tences; that they should make .themselves ac- 
quainted, not merely with the rights, but .with 
the duties also of men in civil society. I . am far 
from ridiculing (as some have done) the rights of 
man ; I have long ago understood, that the poor 
as well as the rich, and. that the rich as well as 
the poor, have by nature some rights, which no 
human government can justly take from, them, 
without their tacit or express consent ; and some 
also, which they themselves have no power, to 
surrender to any goveriunent. One of the prin- 
cipal rights of man, in a state either, of nature 
or of. society, is a right of property in the fruits 
of. his industry, ingenuity,, or good fortune. — 
Does government hold any man in ignorance of 
this right ? So much the contrary, that the chief 
care of government is to declare, ascertain,, mo.- 
dify, and defend this right j nay, it gives, right, 
jH^bere nature gives oone; it protects the good^ 
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of an intestate ; and it allows a man at his deaA^ 
to dispose of that property, which the law of na-* 
ture would cause to revert into the common stock. 
Sincerely as I am attached to the liberties of man* 
kind, I cannot but profess myself an utter enemy 
to that spurious philosophy, that democratic in- 
sanity, which would equalize all property, and 
level all distinctions in civil society. Personal 
distinctions, arising from superior probity, learn- 
ing, eloquence, skill, courage, and from ev^ry 
other excellency of talents, are the very blood 
and nerves of the body politic ; they animate the 
whole, and invigorate every part j without them, 
its bones would become reeds, and its marrow 
water; it would presently sink into a fetid, sense- 
less mass of corruption,*— Power may be used for 
private ends,and in opposition to the public good} 
rank maybe improperly conferred, and insolently 
sustained} riches may be wickedly acquired, and 
vicioudy applied : but as this is neither necessa- 
jcily, nor generally the case, I cannot agree with 
those who, in asserting the natural equality of 
men, spurn the instituted distinctions attending 
power, rank, and riches.— But I mean not to 
enter into anyjdiscnssion on this subject, fiirther 
than to say, that your crimination of government 
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appeajps to me to be wholly unfounded ; and to 
express my h<^e» that no one individual will be 
$0 far misled by disquisitions on the rights of 
mw» as to think that he has any right to Ao 
wrong) as to forget tibiat other men have rights 
as well as he« 

You are animated with proper sentiments of 
piety,, when you speak of the structure of the 
universe. No one, indeed, who considers it with 
attention, can iail of having his mind filled wilji 
the supremest veneration for its Author. Who 
can contemplate, without astonishment, the mo- 
tion of a comet, running &r beyond the orb of 
Saturn, endeavouring to escape into the pathless 
regioQS of unbounded space, yet &ding, at its 
Utmost distance, the attractive influence of tiw 
sun, hearing, as it were, the voice of God arrest* 
ing its progress, and compelling it, after a lapse 
of ages, to reiterate its ancient course 2--^Wbo 
can comprehend the difetanoe of the stars from 
the earth, and from each otheit ? — It is so great, 
that it mocks our conception ; our very imagimip- 
tion is terrified, cpnfounded, and lost, when we 
are told, that a ray of light, which moves at the 
ratfi of abo^ ten miUions of miles in a mimite^ 
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will not, though emitted at this instant from the 
brightest <star, reach the earth in less than six 
years. — ^We tliink this earth a great globe ; and 
we see the sad wickedness, which individuals are 
often guilty of, in scraping together a little of 
its dirt : we view, with still greater astonishment 
and horror, the mighty ruin which has, in all 
ages, been brought upon human kind, by the low 
ambition of contending powers, to acquire a tem- 
porary possession of a little portion of its 6ur- 
&ce. But how does tlie whole of this globe sinls, 
as it were, to nothing, when we consider that a 
million of earths will scarcely equal the bulk of 
the sun; that all the stars are suns; and that 
millions of suns constitute, probably, but a mi- 
nute portion of that material world, which God 
hath distributed through theimmensity of space. 
— Systems, however, of insensible matter, though 
arranged in exquisite order, prove only the wis- 
dom and the power of the great Architect of na- 
ture. — As percipient beings, we look for some- 
thing more — for his goodness — ^and we cannot 
open our eyes without seeing it. 

Every portion of the earth, sea, and air, is full 
of sensitive beings, capable, in their respective 
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orders, of enjoying the good things which God 
has prepared for their comfort. All the orders of 
beings are enabled to propagate their kind ; and 
thus provision is made for a successive contiiiua* 
tion of happiness. Individuals yield to the law 
of dissolution, inseparable from the material struc- 
ture of their bodies : but do gap is thereby left 
in existence ; their place is occupied by other in« 
dividuals capable of participating in the goodness 
of the Almighty. Contemplations such as these 
fill the mind with humility, benevolence, and 
piety. But why should we stop here I why not 
contemplate the goodness of God in the redemp- 
tion, as well as in the creation of the world? 
By the death of his only begotten Son Jesus 
Christ, he hath redeemed the whole human race 
from the eternal death, which the transgression 
of Adam had entailed on all his posterity. — ^You 
believe nothing about the transgression of Adam. 
The history of Eve and tlie serpent excites your 
contempt ; you will not admit that it is either a 
real history, or an allegorical representation of 
death entering into the world through sin, through 
disobedience to the command of God. — Be it so. 
— ^You find, however, that death doth reign over 
allmankind,by whatever means it was introduced: 
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this is not a matter of belief^ bat of lamentable 
knowledge. — ^The New Testament tells us, that 
throt^h the merciful dispensation of G^d, Christ 
hath overcome death, and restored man to that 
immortality which Adam had lost : this also yoii 
refhse to believe. — Why ? Because you cannot 
account for the propriety of this redemption. 
Miserable reason! stupid objection! What is 
there that you can account for ? Not for the ger-> 
mination of a blade of grass, not for the £dl of 
a leaf of the forest — and will you refuse to eat of 
the fhiits of the earth, because God has not givcfn 
you wisdom equal to his own? Will you refuse to 
lay hold on immortality, because be has not given 
you, because he, probably, could not giVe to 
such a being as man, a full manifestation of the 
Old for which he designs him, nor of the meand 
requisite for the attainment of that end ? What 
fiither of a fiimily can make leVel to the apfnre- 
hension of hi& infant children, all the views of 
happiness which his paternal goodness is prepar- 
ing £>r them i How can he explain to theAi the 
utility of reproof, correction, inrtruction, ejL" 
ample, (^all the various means by which he fbriUs 
their minds to piety, temperance, and probity ? 
We are children in the hand of God i we are in 
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the veiy infancy of our existence j just separated 
from the womb of eternal duration i it may not 
be possible for the Father of the universe to ex« 
plain to us (in&nts in apprehension !) the good? 
ness and the wisdom of his dealings with the 
sons of men. What qualities of mind will be 
necessary for our well-doing through all eternity 
we know not; what discipline in this in&ncy of 
existence may be necessary for generating these 
qualities, we know not : whether God could or 
could not, consistently with the general goodt 
have forgiven the transgression of Adam, without 
any atonement, we know not ; whether the malig- 
mty of sin be not so great, so opposite to the ge- 
neral good, that it canndt be forgiven whilst it 
exists, that is, whilst ike mind retains a propensi- 
ty to it, we know not : so that, if there should 
be much greater difficulty in comprehending the 
mode of God's moral government of mankind, 
than there really is, there would be no reason fi)r 
doubting of its rectitude. If the whole human 
race be considered as but one small member of 
a large community of free and intelligent beings 
of different orders, and if this whole community 
be subject to discipline and laws productive of the 
greatest possible good to the whole system, then 
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may we still more reasonably suspect our capst'^ 
city to comprehend the wisdom and goodness of 
all God's proceedings in the moral government 
of the universe. 

You are kvii^ in your praise of deism .; it i» 
so much better than atheism, that I mean not to 
say any thing to its discredit; it is not, however, 
without its difficulties. What think you of an 
uncaused cause of every thing ? of a Being wlio 
has no relation to time^ not being older to-day 
than he was yesterday, nor younger to-day than 
he will be to*morrow? who has no relation to 
space, not being a part here and a part there, or 
a whole any where ? What think you of an om- 
niscient Being, who cannot know the future 
actions of a man ? Or, if his omniscience enables 
him to know them, what think you of the con- 
tingency of human actions ? And if human ac- 
tions are not contingent, what think you of tiie 
morality of actions, of the distinction between 
%dce and virtue, crime and innocence, sin aind 
duty ? What think you of the infinite goodness 
of a Being whd existed through eternity, without 
any emanation of his goodness manifested in the 
creation of sensitive beings ? Or, if you contend 
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^t there has been an eternal creation, what 
think you of an effect coeval with its cause, of 
matter not posterior to its Maker? What think 
you of the existence of evil, jnoral and natural/ 
in the work of an infinite Being, powerfiU, wise, 
and good? What think you of the gift of free^ 
dom of will, when the abuse of freedom becomes 
the cause of general misery ? I could propose to 
your consideration a great many other questions 
of a similar tendency, the contemplation of 
which has driven not a few from deism to athe- 
ism, just as the difficulties in revealed religioa 
have driven yourself,^ and some others, from 
Christianity to deism. 

For my own part,'! c^n see no reason why 
cjither revealed or natural religion should be 
abandoned, on account of the difficulties which 
attend either of them. I bok up to the incom^ 
prefaensible Maker of heaven and earth with un- 
speakable admiration a^d self-annihilation, and 
am a deist — I contemplate, with the utmost 
gratitude and humility of, mind, his unsearcha- 
ble wisdom and goodness in the redemption of 
the world from eternal death, through the inter-^: 
vention of his 8on Jesu? Christ, and am n 

c c 
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abrf«tiair.4-*A8 a dstst, I have little expectatiati^} 
iUiiai^riatian, I have no doubt of a Sbtote^^ sterffe^ 
I speak foe .myself, and may be m aiii error, aB to 
the giround of 'the first part of this opinimi. You 
and other men may conclude differently. Frdm* 
the inert natuce of matter-^from the faculties of 
thehumaa ]iiiiid-r-*fi:oi» l^e apparent imperfec*-^ 
tidaof God's moral govecnment of the WMJd^— 
firom naapjs modes ofr analogical' reasonilig, andf. 
fiomiotbef sources, some <^ the philosophensf of 
antiquity did collect, and modern pbili^Boph^re 
may^ perhaps^ collect a strong probability of a^ 
fntuce existence ; and net only of a AitUre eldltt*^ 
ence, but (which is quite a distinct question) of 
a future state of retribution, proportioned to our 
moral conduct in this w<»rld. Far be it. fl'Ott me 
to loosen any of the obligations to virtue^; bttt*X* 
must confess^ that I cannot, from tbe^same' 
sourcea ofi argumentation, d^pive any po»live' 
a^ilrance on the subject; "Simk then wit& whSt 
thttnkfhliiess of hewrt I reeehrethewordof God; 
^hich'telli me, that though ^^ in Adam (by tlfe^ 
C049di>tiim' of our nature) all die;'* yet <<'itt 
Christ (by the covenant of grace ) shall aH be 
made alive.' ^ I lay hold on ^^ eternal- life as the- 
gift of God throu^ Ji&i^s Christ;" I cdnsider 



.J 
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it Qoti as wy ftj^jfendagel to the nsftwe I d^fire 
ftdm Ackm, bat as the free gift rf the Almighty, 
through his So% whom be has constituted- Lord 
ctfall, the Saviour, the Advocate, ^d the Jttdge 
Qf bumdn kind. 



<«^ 



Detsn&i'' you afflmi, *« teAche* us, witboiit 
tte possibility of being mistake^, all that is ne- 
eesbary « proper to be kno^iNi."-^Tbere are thr^e 
Mngs^ iirhich all re^lfsonable meA admit aris netes^ 
Stoy aanl proper to be knowa— the being of G6d 
-^^-4}hie p^otrideHcecif Odd«-^fAtiite stite of re^ 
tMtbatioM^-^Whefber these three tenths are so 
tM^t us by deisid^ ^M the^e Hf no posnlblKty 
of being mistakei^ coticei^ning any of them, I^ 
tife Mstbry ef ^losdfSyi and df idof^i^ a!hd 
^perstitiotf, kit^a;ll agieHland^ counMei^^ deferMirle, 
' A vdlcifoe in^bt be filled with' an acebtin't of the 
«i£dtakes ittt(tl which the greatest reasohers haVe 
^liitftt; and'of tbe'uncert^iilty in i;^hich they lived^ 
vdtlti r^sfpeet to ever^ oiie of these pwnts. I idH 
a*vei«, briefly, ottly to the las« of theto. Not- 
Wii^istaAding the illustrious labours of Bossendly 
Cufdrb&r^y CtarhiSy Baa^ter^ arid of above tWc^ 
hundired' oCher modern M^ritfeW on tKe subjtefctV 
^tn(mJ^^iti(mi6Sk^ or hmiotmifoi^ fAi- 
c c 2 
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matk sroul is as little understood by us, as it was 
by die philosophers of Greece or Rome. The 
opposite opinions of Flato and of Epkurtis^ on 
this subject, have their sev«^ supporters amongst 
the learned of the present age, in Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, in every enlightened 
p^rtofthe world: an4 they who haVe been most 
seriously occupied in the study of the question 
concerning a future state, as deducible from the 
nature of the human soul, are least disposed to 
give from reason a positive decision of it either 
way. The importance of revelation is by nothing 
rendered more apparent, than by the discordant 
sentiments of learned and good men ^for I speak 
not of the ignorant and immoral) on this point. 
They shew the insufficiency of human reason, in 
a course of above two thousand years, to upfold 
the mysteries of human nature, and to furnish, 
from the contemplation of it, any assurance from 
the quality of our future condition. If you should 
ever become persuaded of this insufficiency, (and 
you can scarce fail of becoming so, if you exa« 
mine the matter deeply,) you will, if you act 
tationally, be disposed to investigate, with se- 
riousness and impartiality, the truth .of Chris- 
tianity. You will say of the gospel, as.the iV§f!u 
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thumhrian heathens said of Paulinu^y by whoni 
they were coDverted to the Christian religion — 
** The more we reflect on the nature ef our soul^ 
the less we know of it. Whilst it animates our 
body, . we may know some of its properties ; bat 
when once separated, we know not whither it 
goes, or from whence it came. Since then tlie 
^05pe/' pretends to give us clearer notions of these 
matters, we ought to hear it, and, laying aside 
all passion and prgudice, follow that which shall 
appear most conformable to right reason." 

What a blesinng is it. to beings j with such K^ 
mited capacities as ours confessedly are, to have 
God himself for our instructor in every thing 
which it much concerns us to know I Wis are 
principally. concerned in knowing— not the origin 
of arts, or the recondite depths of science^*-not 
the histories of mighty empires desolating the 
globe by their contentions— not the subtilties of 
logic, the mjrsteries of metaphysics, thesublimi- 
tics of poetry ,.or the niceties of criticism.— These, 
and subjects siich as these, properly occupy the 
learned leisure of a few j but the bulk of human 
kind have ever been, and must ever remain, ig* 
norant of them all j they must> of -necessity, re- 
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Qijun ip the £iatQ^ 4tate with tbttt which aGer* 
iPltp ^q^eror V£4iit)taiily put himself intxi) whra 
h^ m^4? » c^g^lution, bordfaing on baTbarism^ 
th^t hts W9ttl4 9^.Yei^ read a printed book. We 
are al}, <^ev€|ry r^i^lc a^d eouiiiiionp equally con* 
eerp^d ia IcQ^wing'^^wha^ will become of us 
2£tfT death jsirrandyif weare to live again, w^ are 
ipteiresited in j^nowip^-^whether it be posfiUe foi: 
i)S tp do my thing whilst we live hare, which 
m^ re^dqr tbftt lUtiire life an happy one.*^Now, 
^Uhat tbii^ €^ed Qhriatianiiy/* as yon wcd^ 
fingly speak — that last best gift of Almighty God, 
a^ I ^tej89 it, t\i^ g^9pel of Jmu» Chriat, has 
g^ven us ^ viQfiit 6lc#;.a»d satia&otory iu&x^ma^ 
tiq^ pn l^th <iliiies^ pQiiUte-. It tells us w^Miik deism 
H^yej; coukj have liojid U9f tkrf; we shall eertMnly 
\i^ X^d Qxm th«^ d«a(i-rTttbat» whatever be thq 
99^re «f t^e ^om), ^W fthaU certainly live for 
ev^r^rrn^ tl^fi^t^ VJ^t wc U^eJieio, k is possttde 
Cor v^s tQ do WU((^ to^mvds tha readerihg tha^ 
^v^fjl^tjiqg life m. hsfW OMpi^Ttese ar^ (;re. 
i^eiidpus tfm^ tQ bi^ inea$ ihi^y ranpot be 
c^ved »pd 3^%yN^d on with io^f^oce b;r 
tl^b^t I w4 t^py ingg^t t(ft afl such a cogeot 
l«0tiv^ j^> vi]^;)ipi^ lotion, a& deism eowld noi 
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ttca^ly ^o6tsdd duistiaDity: firotai>^reMpeits -0f 

43btmxA9tt I wither itao^te 4** Mftfer: t&yo*, 
«0r cm «dm^ tlie liitt«r iw epettkiP^ immtj^^l 
Th«g€«fei-alit^ <»fulfil>ciievet« ^esueb, ^dtt V^iH: 
of iitlbrAiKtum «ta di^siitge^t 4f '»ligi«tiV^^vi)a^ 
teeA engaged from rlili«ir yotfjEh ift struggttiag j% 
woddlydistuictidn, or.pel;pie>s:ed trilSi th^ ih&es- 
lumtimnoad^s ofbujbinms, et \i09fMeeeik ift fhfe 
p«H«utts>of ^mate, tlMe^ hav« ««kh6r filbjGty, 
iiiq&ii|itioii)^nor teiswe, to an^rinto etitkalidii^ 
qinsttiMW octtieeiting the tvoth bf tlilii:^umf. 
MetL ofthiftdOBofJpi^& ai%tt>0ft eUsLf&kdhf^^th 
jetibions wdiitk tbef al-e imK oomp^Miit tatfns^e^t 
and th&loow mmalk^f d£ the d^e- («o i^{)oisit6 
to chiisiiim pet6<ni(m4> ctf-op^xtixig -nl^thH^ 
^mA oif scrifriaind knowled^ Ikey pteitsi&y g^ 
ni of tiidrmnrsary findt, ^Md are seld^tii sedA* 
loi» m the acqaiaitfctti i^Miother, fbttiid^d, mii 
on aiidMifity» Imt solver iti¥eati|^atioli< I^e^mtt^ 
if^y how«ver, di«t taseay deiMft are a» sint^fe ifl 
then h^^aa I ant in ffiitie, a»d khdWk^liisti 
8«ne aee^stMe able, a»d iifl as Much inM)*i!9teld 
as nvfsdf, 4io make a r«tion«l inciuiry iMib «b« 
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truth of revealed religion, I feel no propensity 
to judge uncharitably of any of them. They do 
not think as I do, on a subject surpassing all 
others in importance ; but they are not on that 
account, to be spoken of by me with asperity of 
language, to be thought of by me as persons 
alienated from the mercies of God, The gospel 
has been offered to their acceptance; and from 
whatever cause they reject it, I cannot but esteem 
their situation to be dangerous. Under the in^ 
.fluence of that persuasion I have been induced 
to write this book* X do not expect to derive from 
it either fame or profit : these are not improper 
incentives to honourable activity ; but there is a 
lime of life when they cease to direct the judg- 
ment of thinking men* What I have written 
will not, I fear, make any impression on you; 
but I indulge an hope, that it maynot be withr 
out its effect on some of your readers. Infidelity 
is a rank weed, it threatens to overspread the 
land ; its root is principally fixed amongst the 
great land opulent^ but you are endeavouring to 
extend the malignity of its poison through all 
the classes of the community. There is a class 
of men, for whom I have the greatest respect, 
and whom I am anxious to preserve from the 
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contamiiiation of jour irreligton-*-*ibe mercbantSy 
manufacturers,' and tradesmen of the .kingdom. 
I consider the influence of the exiample of this 
chss as essential to tiie welfare of the community; 
I know that they are in general given to reading, 
and desirous of information on all subjects. 

If this little book, fibould chance to fall into 
their hands after they have read yours, and they 
dibuld think that any^of your objections to the 
authority of the Bible have not been fully an- 
swered, I intreat them to attribute the omission 
to the brevity which I have^tudied j to my diesire 
of avoiding learned disquisitions; to my inadver- 
tency; to my inability ; to any thing,^^ rather than 
to an impossibility of completely obviating every 
difficulty you have brought forward. I address 
the same request to such of the youth o£ both 
s&ces^ as may unhappily have imbibed, from your 
writings, thie poison of infideUty ; beseechiiig 
them to believe, that all their religious dbid^ts 
may be removed, though ii may not have been 
in my power to answer, to their satisfaction^ all 
your objections. I pray God that the rising ge- 
neration of this land may be preserved from that 
^« evil heart of unbelief,** which has brought ruin 

3 



^ecfanl eduoatioB^ nor ifemmtic inrdagioii^ aior 
evil commaoicatioii, nor the fitshicm tif a locea- 
tiouB irodd, may ever iiiduoe them to SaasgBty Ifaat 
cdigiion alone ougiht to i>6 Uieir rule of life* 

In the conclusion of my Apology for Christu 
mify^ I tuformed Mr. OiUioii of my elutreme 
aversion to public controvemy. lam now I; west jr 
years older than I was ihen^ and I perceit><e that 
diis my avarsion has increased with my ag«» I 
have^ Arough life, abandoned my little literaiy 
pioductioiie to tiieir fate ; sudi of tiiem as have 
been attacked, have nev&: received any defence 
fiom mef nor will this receive any, if it shooid 
meet with your public notice^ or with that o£ 
Bny other man* 

Smcnely wisbii^ that jpa may became a par« 
taker cf liat fidtfa in xevealed rdigion, wlndi is 
the ftuadatmii of my happiness in 4iia wwld» 
and of all my hopes in another^ I bid yoii Aacm^- 
wclU 

E* LANDAFK 

Calgarth Park, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Discourses are published, in 
compliance with the united request of the 
principal clergy and laity, before whom 
they were delivered- They assured me, 
that, at this conjuncture, a publication of 
them would be peculiarly useful in my 
diocese. If this their partiality of judgment 
(for such I must esteem it) should in fact 
be verified in any degree, I shall have no 
reason to regret my having yielded to a sor 
licitation urged by such respectable autho- 
rity, and in the most obliging manner.' At 
all events, I intreat the inhabitants of my 
diocese to accept this publication, as a small 
proof of my sincere desire to promote, ac- 
cording to my poor ability, their spiritual 
welfare. I have no place of residence 
amongst them ; but I have not, I trust, du- 
ring any part of the thirteen years in which 
I have been connected with them, been un- 
mindful of the duties of my station. 

Landaff, 
Julj 3d, 1795. 



SERMON I. 



COL. ii. 8. 
insmiaB uisr ant mai^ g»pon; tdu ihrough 



This apostolic admonition is peealiarly appli- 
cable tb>the age in whieb we live. It hasr bHeen^ 
called — th&^e of^pbibsoplfy^-^&eage e£ rea^ 
sen: i€ byreasoii'and'philosopfayv isidigiba* fae^ 
understood; it uhdbu&tedfy merits the sqppelh^ 
Hon i fbr there never was an age sinceithe dea& 
of Christ, never one since the commencement) of 
the histoiy of the woildv in which atheism aaA 
infidelity have been more generally pEo&ssaflk 
Ifotore* andreason have been proclaimed' avgods^ 
fiistivals^^ have been instituted in^ honour of abs* 
stract ideas^ and all' revealed religion has been 
scoffingly rejected as a system of stMiecraft a»i 
priestefaft, a» a gross imposition on^^the uanter^ 
standiksr i^inaaMndi' 
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This impious fever of the mind, this paralysis 
of human intellect, originated in a neighbouring 
nation ; its contagion has' been industriously in- 
troduced, and is rapidly spreading in our own ; 
it becomes us all in our several stations to endea- 
vour to stop its progress; for of this we may all 
be well assured, that when religion shall have 
lost its hold on men's consciences, government 
will lose its authority over their persons, and a 
state of barbarous anarchy will ensue. 

I know it bas been made a question both in 
ancient and modem times — ^whether a society of 
atheists could subsist. This is no question with 
me; I think it .could not. Many speculative 
opinions, in every system of religion^ are of little 
consequence to the safety of the community^ 
and, in all well-regulated states, they are left to 
the free discussion of tibose, who think themselves 
' interested, as advocates for .truth,; in defending 
or opposing them ; but atheism seems to beirre- 
concileably hostile,, not only to the peacp» but to 
^ the very existence pf civil society. If there be 
no God, there, c^n be no punishment for any 
cmaody except what is denounced against it by 
the laws of the land, or whfit is connected with 
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it by the laws of nattire j aiid these ate refetiSaint* 
incaplibte of Gontr6lIing th6 selfish and licentious 
passiona of human kind. He whof remftyes ft om 
the tdind of ^k[ the hopes dnd fears df Ihtlfnt7, 
<5pelis thfe floo'd-gated of immorality^ ahd^fete in 
^ d^frige of vi6es and crime*, destructive alike of 
th» digttity of human nature,, and of the tram 
quiflity of the world. Thfere never yet hatb ex- 
itted^ aiSd there never caA exiSt, a tiatiOft without 
religion. If Christianity be abolished, Paganteflf^ 
Mahometanism,some religious imposture or other 
must be in&odiiced in its stiead, or civU society 
must be given up. But iti the opinio^ of Sadari^ 
(a philosopher WfCh whom our modern pfailoso* 
phers eaniiot be eompared) *^ there hath not in 
$my age been dSscovei^ed atty philosiophy, opi-. 
mon, ridigiott^ law, or discipUtie^ which sogreiati/ 
^;Kaltil the cotiimon, and lessens indiyidual itit&TS 
edt, a^ the (!!%nstian religion doth;'' so thikt I 
know dot which nioi^t ta admire and depb^e^ 
tb«ir i^i^^dtiess sis^ men, or their weakness as 
«ftit«stneni who have attempted to go^ertf man- 
iAhll without I'eligion, aftct to establish s6ciety 
<«i the riiiAs of Chrfstiafnity. 

The tiMe, ususdiy allotted to dis^^urses frdM 

CD 
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this placet ^lU not allow me to refute at length 
the atheistic tenets^ or to answer the deistic ob- 
jections which have been so recently propagated 
to the downfall of one nation^ and to the danger 
of all; I will> however, crave your patience, 
whilst I state some arguments of importance,: in 
(^position to the principles of those philosophers, 
who have been the authors of this mischief in a 
foreign country, and of their admirers in our 
own. 

• 

Nature and reason, they tell as, are their gods* 
Let them not impose upon themselves and others 
by the use of words, the meaning of which they 
do not understand. What is nature ? What is 
reason ? — These terms ought to be defined, for 
there is cause to suspect j that men who introduce, 
or who adopt, such impiety of expression, are ra- 
ther ignotant of what atheism is, than that they 
are, what they affect to be thought, atheists on 
conviction* By nature then we may understand, 
the order and constitution of things composing 
the universe — and by reason, that &culty of the 
human mind by which we are able to discover 
truth. — And can it be thought, that this system 
of things, consisting of an infinity of parts fitted 
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to answier ends which human wisdom can never 
comprehend in their full extent, but which, as 
far as it can comprehend them, appear to be be- 
neficial to man and all other percipient beings^— 
can it be thought^ that this system had not an 
intelligent, benevolent, powerful Author ? 

When a man makes a watch, builds a ship, 
erects a silk-mill, constructs a telescope, we do 
not scruple to say, that the man has a design in 
what he does. And can we say, that this solar 
system, a thousand times more regular in all its 
motions than watches, ships, or silk-mills — that 
the infinity of other systems dispersed through 
the immensity of space, inconceivably surpassing 
in magnitude and complication of motion, this, 
of which oui: earth is but a minute part— or even 
that the eye which now reads what is here writ- 
ten, a thousand times better fitted for its function 
than any telescope — can we say, that there was 
no design in the formation of these things ? 

Tells us not, that it is allowed there, must be 
intelligence in, an artificer who makes a watch or 
a telescope, but that, as to the Artificer of the 
universe, we cannot comprehend his nature, 

dd2 
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What thai ? shall we on that account deny his 
existence ? With better reason might a grubj 
buried in the bowels of the earth, deny the ex- 
istence of a many whose nature it cannot com- 
prehend ; for a grub is indefinitely nearer to man 
in all intellectual endowments (if the expression 
can be permitted) than man is to his Maker, — 
With better reason may we deny the existence 
of an intellectual faculty in the man who makes 
a machine ; we know not the nature of the man, 
we see not the mind which contrives the figure, 
size, and adaptation of the several parts; we 
simply see the hand which forms and puts them 
together. 

Shall a shipwrecked mathematician, on observ- 
ing a geometrical figure accurately described on 
the sand of the sea^shore, encourage his followers 
with saying, ^^ Let us hope for the best, for I 
see the traces of man ;'* — and shall not iiian in 
contemplating' the structure of the universe, or 
of any part of it, say to the whole human rjace — 
Brethren ! be of good comfort, we are not be- 
gotten of chance, we are not b<»ti of atoms, 
our progenitors have not come into existence by 
crawling out of the mud of the Nile } behold the 
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footsteps of a Being powerful, wise, and good— 
not nature, but the God of nature, the Father 
of the universe ? 

I will not entangle the understanding of my 
audience, or bewilder mine own, in the labyrinths 
of metaphysical researches ; but I must say to 
these— the great philosophers of the age — ^you 
ought to know, that matter cannot have been 
from eternity — ^and that if, with Plato^ you con- 
tend for the eternity of matter, you ought to 
know, that motion cannot have been from eter- 
nity — and that if, witb Aristotle^ you contend for 
the eternity of motion, you ought to know, that 
with him also you must contend for the eternity 
of a first mover — yoa must introduce, what you 
labour to exclude, a God, causing, regulating, 
and preserving, by established laws, the motion 
of every particle of matter in the universe. 

. You aflSrm that nature is your God, and you 
inform us that the energy of nature is the cause 
of every thing — that nature has power to pro- 
duce a man. — In all this you seem to substitute 
the term nature for what we understand by the 
term God. But when you tell us that nature 
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acts (if such exertion can be called action) ne- 
cessarily and without intelligence, we readily ac- 
knowledge that your God is essentially diflFerent 
from our God. " All novelty is but oblivion j*' 
this famous system of nature^ which has excited 
so much unmerited attention, and done such in- 
credible mischief throughout Europe, is in little 
or in nothing different from the system of certain 
atheistic philosophers mentioned by Cicero j who 
maintained, that " nature was a certain energy, 
destitute of intelligence, exciting in bodies ne- 
cessary motions," — The answer is obvious and 
short — ^an energy destitute of freedom and of in- 
telligence cannot produce a man possessing both ; 
as well may it be said, that an effect may be pro* 
duced without a cause* 

The proof of the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing, which is derived from the constitution of 
the visible world, is of a popular cast j but you 
must not therefore suppose it to be caculated to 
convince only persons who cannot reason philo- 
sophically* What think you of Newton ? He 
certainly could reason philosophically. He cer- 
taiiily, of all the sons of men, best understood 
the structure of the universe ; and he esteemed 
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the structure to be so irrefragable a prck)f of the 
existence and providence of an almighty, wise, 
and good Architect of nature, that he never pro-' 
nounced the word-*-God-— without a pause.— 
What think you of Cotes — second in sublimity 
of philosophical genius to none but Newton F — 
•* That man," says he, " must be blind, who, 
fronl the most wise and excellent disposal of 
things, cannot immediately perceive the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of their almighty Creator j 
and he must be mad, who refuses to acknow- 
ledge them.*^ 

The argument, which I have been hitherto 
insisting upon, may be called a natural argument 
for the Being of God, as it is taken from the 
contemplation of nature ; I proceed to another 
of great weight, which may be called an histori- 
cal argument, as it is grounded on testimony, 
concerning past transactions* 

That this world has not been from eternity, 
but that it was either created from nothing, or 
fitted up by the Supreme Being for the habita- 
tion of man, a few thousand years ago — that it 
was afterwards destroyed by an universal deluge, 
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Whfen it is said that the antials of all nations 
fall short of the deluge, it must be understood^ 
that the nation of the Jews is excepted. I look 
upon that people with astonishment and reve<- 
rence ; they are living proofs of facts most an- 
cient and most interesting to mankind.. Where 
do we meet with an Assyrian, Persiao, Grecian, 
Roman, corroborating, by his testimony, any 
one of the events mentioned in the history of 
tfaeir respective empires?. 1)ut we meet with mil- 
lions of Jews in every quarter, and in everyxoun- 
try of the wdrld, who acknowledge not only the 
existence of a God, as other nations do— but 
that he is the very God who enabled Moses to 
work miracles in Egypt; who delivered to him 
that law which they now observe ; who called 
Abraham, the fath^ of their nation, from^ the 
midst of his idolatrous kinsmen ; who preserved 
Noah and his family in the ark; who formed 
Adiam out of the dust of the earth ; who created 
^1 things by the word of his power. 

Wherever we have a Jew on the surface of the 
earth, there we have a inan, whose testimony 
and whose conduct connect the present time 
with the beginning of all time. He now believes. 
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and he declares that all his progenitors have con* 
stantly believed, the history contained in the 
book of Mo$es to be a true history — ^he now 
obeys the laws which God gave to Moses above 
three thousand years ago— now practises the 
circumcision which God enjoined to Abraham— 
now observes the passover in commemoration of 
the mercy vouchsafed to his nation when God 
destroyed the first-bom throughout the land of 
Egypt — now keeps holy the seirenth day, on 
which God rested from the works of the creation. 
When nations institute rites to preserve the me- 
mory of great events, the uniform observance of 
the rite, authorizes us to admit the certainty of 
the feet. The Jews have for thousands of years 
(and the patriarchs, before the Jews, probably 
did the same) observed a very significant rite in 
commemoration of the creation ; and another in 
commemoration of their preservation from one 
of the plagues of Egypt: why should we hesitate 
to admit the certainty of these events ? Adam ' 
lived with Methuselah two hundred and forty 
years, Methuselah lived with Shem the son of 
• Noah ninety-eight years, and Shem lived with 
Abraham one hundred and fifly years } what ap« 
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pnehension can we reasonably entertain that the 
account of the creation could either have been 
forged or misrepresented, whai it had passed 
through so few hands before it reached the 
founder of the Jewish nation ? 

But I have already gone beyond the limit I 
had prescribed to myself in this argument, I can- 
not pursue it farther j sceptical men, however, 
will do weJU to consider the nature and weight 
of hi&toric evidence, not only for the existence 
of Gody but for his having made a revelation of 
himself to the Jewish nation. Let them examine 
the matter freely and fully, and I cannot but be- 
lieve that they will come to the following conclu- 
sions-^'that the creation is a fact — that the de- 
luge is a fact — ^that the repeopling the world by 
tfce descendants of Noah is a fact— that the Jew- 
ish theocracy is a fact — and that these facts may 
be established, as all past transactions of great an- 
tiquity must be, by the authority of history, and 
especially by the history of the Jews, whom God 
appears to have constituted witnesses of his Qx- 
isjtence and providence to all nations in all ages* • 
Of the Chaldeans, %yptians, Tyrians, and of 
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other nations God bath made or wiU make, a 
Jull end: but the seed (^Israel shall not ceast 
from bdng a iiation before him for ever. 

If the refutation of atheism and deism be m 
easy and certain as I have here stated it t6 be, 
whence comes it that there are now so many, of 
that there ever were any either atheists, or unbe^ 
lievers in the truth of the Jewish and Christian 
dispensations? I put these dispensations toge- 
ther, because those amongst us (I speak not of 
the Jews) who deny or admit the divine mission 
of Moses, will deny also or admit the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ. 

There are many caui^s of infidelity, such as— > 
profligacy of manners, which induces men to hope 
that religion may not be true — want of seriotfs 
attention to the proofs on which it is establii^ed 
— ^hasty conclusions l3iat, because soine rdig^ons 
have been proved to be impostures, all ar6 so—* 
superstitious ceremonies and revolting doctritiesy 
which are, in many parts of Christendom, perti* 
nacionsly maintained as parts of Christianity*— 
intolerance, secularity, hypocrisy, conspicuou&in 
the lives of Christians— these and other cantsi^tf tff 
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infidelity might be enlarged upon at great length ; 
but I will only beg your attention to one other, 
less obvious^ and less general, but more danger- 
ous than ony of those which I have mentioned — 
more dangerous, inasmuch as it operates chiefly 
O0 the minds of men of the most cultivated 
and enlarged understandings, I mean — mistaken 
piety. 

That the Creator and Governor of the universe, 
who endureth through eternity, and fiUeth im- 
mensity; that this Almighty Being, who liatlv dis- 
tributed innumerable systems of material worlds 
through the profundity of space, and hath^ pro- 
bably, replenished them all with percipient be- 
ings capable of enjoying the happiness which his 
goodness hath wisely allotted to their respective 
stations; that this self-existent, uncaused cause 
of all being, whom no language can describe, 
no thought can comprehend, should at sundiy 
times and in divers instances have suspended the 
laws of nature which he had established, visited 
in an extraordinary manner this little globe, this 
atom of the universe, and by signs aud MiPnders 
have made a revelation of his will to such a worm 
as man — this appears to many men, of good lives 
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and strong minds, so strange, a fact, that ^hey 
are pe^uaded no human testimony can establish 
its credibility. They venerate the majesty of the 
Supreme Beings they are persuaded that all things 
were made by him, and that all thii^ are sus- 
tained by him ; but they think that it derogates 
from the infinity of his wisdom and of his power, 
to suppose things to have been at first so ill made, 
as to require his subsequent interpositicMi to re« 
gulate or amend them. 

Blessed God ! what is this but making our ways 
thy ways, but measuring thy infinity by the. 
Standard of our philosophy ? We know the diffi- 
culty of regulating the minute concerns of a 
kingdom, a province, or a family, by special inter- 
positions, of any one man's wisdom or authority; 
and thence we may simply infer, that the inter- 
position of the Almighty in governing every part 
of the universe is a circumstance not to be ex- 
pected. We know that a machine of our con- 
struction approaches to perfection in proportion 
as it wants not external aid to direct or preserve 
its motion, and thence we simply infer that the 
works of God, which cannot but be perfect in 
their kind, want not his interposition. Absolute 
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perfedtion belongs to God alone ; in all the things 
which he hath made there is a gradation of ex^ 
eellencd) eadb thing is as perfect as its nature 
will adbffit :--<-how why it may not be the nature 
of man to iatdmit indefinite improvement from 
divine instttution ? It will be granted that man 
would be a more perfect being than he is^ if^ on 
aU occasions, his passions were kept in aafa^c«c 
tion to his reason^^if he was g^uilty of no impiety 
towards his Maker, of no uncharitableness to-» 
wards his neighbour, of no violence towards him- 
self in an intemperate indulgence of bis appe- 
tites :-T- where then is the absurdity of suppos^ig 
that God may have tboilight fit to strengthen. the 
reason and to weaken the passions of mankkid 
by bnngiog^ intmortaUty to UgKti by givii^ an 
^cjbital example of a resurrecthm from the dead^ 
by proniulgatii^ the certainty of reward^' and 
punishments in another state ? 

Surdiy it is. a. mistaken piety, which, frotti a 
SttbHme idea. of the divine Essence, wonid ex-' 
elude the Supreme Being, from interfering in the 
works which he hath made, which woisid binder 
him^ffom still working, till he had brought all 
^is^s to that perfection for which his goodness in^ 
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tended them. What that perfection is we 
know not j it must ever fall infinitely shojPt of 
the perfection of God bimsolf, but it is not pos- 
sible fer us to say to what degree it may be ad- 
vanced, or to point out the best means fitted to 
advance it to the degree predetermined in the 
councils of the Almighty. We cannot look into 
the depths of God's wisdom, nor comprehend the 
ends he has in view, or the ways by which he 
effects them. 

It is the not properly considering the extent 
of our capacity, the not clearly distinguishing 
the things to which our ideas are suited, from 
thode to which they are inadequate, that has 
made many men &11 into an irksome scepticism, 
some into actual infiddiity^ and a few into the 
madness of atheism. 

For what purpose was I born ? — ^in what course 
of actions does the felicity of my nature consist? 
— ^am I author of these reputed actions, or am I 
a machine incessantly and irresistibly impelled 
to action, by external motives over which I have 
no control? — will my existence be terminated 
-by death, or continued beyond it ? — ^will the qua- 

E E 
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lity of my future existepce (if there should hiyp^ 
pen to be one) depend on my moral conduct her^? 
These and other questipos of similar import 
every man of reflection must» at one time or 
other, put to himself; and when he does put 
them, he will perceive that his reason is unequal 
to the clear solution of any of them. That Jesus 
Christ was born in Judea near eighteen hundred 
years ago— that he wrought miracles in th^t 
country — that he was crucified at Jerusalem-— 
that he arose from the dead — ^that he ascended 
into heaven — that he enabled his disciples to 
work miracles, and commanded them to teach' 
the world the doctrines which he had taught 
themr~*these are some of the main facts <hi which 
the truth of the Christian religion is founded*— 
Now it appears to me to be a much easier matter 
to prove the truth of these facts, than to give, 
from reason, a satisfactory answer to any of the 
difficulties which I have mentioned. 

In the ardour of youth, in the tumult of sen* 
4nial passions, in the profligacy of dissipation^ in 
the bustle of business, in the sordidness of ava- 
rice, in the. bftine^ of ambition, thoughts cf£ 
such a serious cast may either not occ\jr, or not 

3 
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be r^arded. But liiey will obtrude themselves 
on a bed of sickness at any period of life ; thejr 
will surround the pillow of the unfortunate ; they 
will penetrate Uie recesses of retirement, whether 
occadoned by a satiety of enjoyment, the cha«> 
grin of disappointment, or by any of the sad 
vicissitudes incident to every human station; and 
if they should arrest our notice on no other 
occasion, they will certainly steal upon us with 
the increase of our age, and generate, in those 
who reject Christianity, no small perturbation, 
when the feebleness of declining life most re- 
igijiires tranquillity and consolation. 

Be it our business then, as it is our duty and 
our interest, to confirm ourselves in the belief of 
that gospel by which all difficulties of this nature 
are done away. If that gospel be true, (as it 
cortainly is) we know for what purpose we are 
bom — that we may live for ever. We know 
that we are not machines, but accountable for our 
eetions, which machines cannot be^ We know 
in what the felicity of our nature doth oonnsfe-* 
in living soherhf^ rigkteouskf^ tmd gedh/ in HUs 
fresent world. We know that death is not eter» 
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narskepj hitt' the 'oommencanent of e^rerlasting 
life.' ' * 

I conclude with recommending one observa- 
tion to' the serious attention of all unbelierers, 
who are sincerely desirous of becoming Chria- 
tians — ^that they would well consider the quality 
oiF the proof which the subject admits. • The 
truth of the christian religion is, as to us, found- 
ed on the reality of past transactions. Now past 
.transactions are neither the objects of sense^ nor 
of intuition, nor of demonstration ; we cannot, 
correctly speaking, be said to know that they 
ever existed ; but the probability, which is 
grounded t>n testimony, approaches, in^ islany 
caises, so near to certainty, that our belief of past 
tntnsactions is little (U£ferent from knowledge it«^ 
self." He who requires more than probability 
•before he will embrace Christianity, requires 
what the nature of the subject does not admit, 
^nd subverts the foundation of all history^ sacred 
and pro&ne. That Jesus wrought miracled in 
Judea^ and arose from the dead at Jerusalem, 
afe facts as capable of being ascertained, and as 
worthy of being credited, as that Csesar lived at 
Rome, and was murdered in the capitoL 
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May the merciful Father of the whole human 
race, who, for reasons best known to his un- 
searchable wisdom, hath suffered many millions 
to die, and suffers many millions also now to 
live, in utter ignorance of that revelation of his 
will, which he hath given to the Christian world, 
accept our humble thanksgivings for such an in* 
estimable benefit ! May he establish^ strengthen^ 
settle the inhabitants of these kingdoms in the 
faith of Christ; and \}^ graciously pleased to 
remove from all others, the ignorance that is in 
themy lest, in being aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel^ strangers from the covenants of pro* 
miscy having no hope^ and without God in the 
worlds they become to every good work reprobate; 
lest, in being spoiled through philosophy and vain 
deceit J they fall into perdition, temporal and 
eternal. 



SERMON IL 



2 Pet i. 16. 

WB HAVE NOT FOLLOWED CUNNINGLY DEVISED FA* 
BLES, WHEN WE MADE KNOWN UNTO TOU THE 
POWER AND COMING OF OUB LORD JESUS CHRIST,! 
BUT WERE EYE-WITNESSES OF HIS MAJESTY. 



Whether the Christian religion be a ]:evelation 
of the will of Grod, or a cunningly devised fiible, 
is a question which, one might think, every se- 
rious man would examine with impartial atten-. 
tion. He would take, it might be expected, the 
New Testament into his hand, and observing that 
it consisted of various parts, and had been writ- 
ten by different authors, he would inquire what 
evidence there was for its being a genuine book. 
If he found, as lam persuaded he would find, 
that there were as solid reasons for believing that 
the gospel of St. Luke, and the Acts of the 
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Apostles, were written by him, and the other 
parts of the New Testament by the persons to 
whom they are ascribed, as that the history of 
the Feloponiiesian War was written by Thucydi- 
des^ or the lives of the Csraars by Suetonius ; he 
would then inquire, whether the book was not 
only a genuine but an authentic one; that is, whe- 
ther it contained a narration of events which had 
really taken place in Judea, near eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, or whether there was any rea- 
sonable cause to suspect that the authors of the 
New Testament had not honestly related what 
had really happened. With respect to the honesty 
of the writers, he would judge of that from their 
' characters ; and with respect to the reality of the 
facts mentioned by them, he would consider, 
tjiat most of the writers of the New Testament 
did not relate what they had heard, but what 
they had seen ; so that, if they were honest men, 
thei'e could remain no dbuht of the truth of what 
they had delivered. He would be ready to admit, 
' 4hat as simjde historians, they might, notwith- 
standing their honesty, have. fallen into trivial 
mistakes in their narration of what they (had jsieen, 
and that, notmthstiuiding their honesty, they 
might have been full of credulity, andJiabie to 
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impositioh ; but he would think it quite imposs^ 
ble, that facts of such public notoriety and im- 
portance as the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, could hav6 been the subjects ei- 
ther of human error, or credulity, in those who 
professed to have been eye-witnesses of what they 
related. He Would therefore certainly conclude, 
that the Christian religion was true, if the writers 
of the New Testament were honest men. 

If the writers of the New Testament were not 
honest men, they were impostors: now, that they 
were not impostors, may appear from consider- 
ing-^that they had neither motive to commence, 
nor ability to carry on an imposture— and from 
examining the account they give of themselves 
and of their associates, immediately before, and 
isoon after the resurrection of Jesus. 

Impostors iare tnoved to the attempt of de- 
ceiving mankind by prospects of wealth, fame, 
power, pleasurl3 ;. by some real or imaginary ad- 
vantage to be derived to themselves, or, through 
them, to those whom they love and regard as 
themselves. Now no expectation of this kind 
can, with the least shadow of probability^ be 
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asoribed to. all, or to any of the writers of the 

New Testament. There is no need of entering 

into the proof of this; every one knows that Jews 

and Romans, Grieeks and barbarians ; that the 

powers of the worid,, wherever they went, were 

against the apostles; they durst not any wh^re 

lift up so much as an arm in their own defence. 

Imtead of temporal advantages of any kind, they 

had to expect, and they did in fact experience, 

hunger, and cold, and nakedness, and scorn, and 

contempt, and hatred^ all the miseries incident to 

a state of poverty, all the calamities attendant 

on a state of religious persecution :-^these are 

not the motives which induce men to become 

investors. — Read the history of the impostor 

M^homet^ov that of Alejeander as described by 

Lucian, or that of ApoUonius ofT^ana; and cbn^ 

trast them with that of Christ, or any of his 

apostles; and you will at once perceive the dif. 

ference between the manner in which imposture 

and truth are introduced and established in the 

world. Compare the miracles recorded in the 

New Testament, with respect to their publicity, 

their bene^cial tendency, and their influence on 

the thousands who saw them, with the tricks of 

ancient or modern pretenders to magic ; and you 
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wiU at once perceive the differeace between oun- 
niogly devised delusions op6ratii^ on' &natical 
minds, and the simplicity of go^l wonders ex^ 
toTting conviction from the most incredulcHis. 
The apostles were as destitute of ability to de- 
ceive, as of induo^nent to impose a &ble on the 
world. It requires great power, or great talents, 
to be a successful impostor ; and the difficulty is 
increased, when the plot cannot be carried oii 
without the concurrence of many assistants, and 
especially when it is to be carried on, in opppsi^- 
tion to men able and willing to detect the dbteat. 
What should we think of twelve fishermen, who 
should now undertake to proclaim, in the hearing 
of the learned and unlearned, that a &w years 
ago a certain man wrought many miraclei^ not 
only in a distant country, but in the streets and 
churches of the metropolis of the kingdom ; not 
only before than, the telaters of the £ict, but in 
the presence of thousands of others; and that 
this man was publicly tried by order of govem- 
snent, and put to death in London ; and that he 
rose ftcm the dead ; and that after his resurrec- 
tion he was seen not only by themselves, but by 
hundreds of others^ and by some who were still 
ahve i — What should we think of such assertions. 
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of such audacious appeals to living witnesses, 
when in truth this man had not risen from the 
dead, nor wrought any miracle whatever?-^ 
What should we think of twelve fishermen, who, 
M'ithout understanding any language but their 
own, should go to Paiiis, Rome, Madrid, Con- 
stantinople, and endiavour to propagate the same 
thing i Is it credible that any. men could be 
fi>und so mad as fo make the attempt, or that, if 
they did make it, they i^hould have the good for* 
tune to succeed in their impositiow? 

That a great part of the world is converted to 
Christianity, is a fact ^'— ^that ihe foundation of 
this conversion was laid by tho apostles, is ano- 
ther £ict ;*^that the apdstles were men of mean 
connections, slender talents, slow apprehensions ; 
of powers, fiiculties, and dispositions, utterly ina^ 
deqiiate to the introducing and supporting an 
imposture, are other facts, of which, when pro* 
perly considered, we cannot, it is apprehended^ 
sutfer ourselves to doubt If we admit the account 
contained in the New Testament, concernihg the 
means by which the Christian religion was esta- 
blished, every thing is credible; if we rj^ect it, 
every thing is incredible ; no satisfactory rea^on^ 
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can be assigned £)r the zeal, or for the success 
ofthe apostles in propagating ah untruth ; their 
zeal will want a motive^ and their Success will 
want a cause adequate to the effect 

Consider farther, that there is no book now in 
the world, nor, as far as we know, ever was one, 
contradictiiig any of the facts recorded in the 
New Testament; but that there are several 
booki^, "written bff men who were not Chi^htianSy 
which confirra^many of them : Tacittis, inparticu- . 
lar, confirms a fact of principal importance : for he 
tells us, that Jesus Christ was put to death by 
Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea.— -There is not 
therefore any external testimony, that the writers 
of the New Testament have written a.&ble; if 
we refuse to believe their n^rritiori, our refusal, 
if it has any foundation beside that of prejudice 
and ignorance of the subject, must be built on 
something contained in the New Testament it- 
self j how every thing related in the New Testa- 
ment, and especially what is related concerning 
the conduct of the apostles, before and after the 
resurrection of Jesus, carries with it the strongest 
proof of the honesty of the writers of it j and if 
they were honestmen,^the Christian religion is true. 
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What would have been the conduct of. diak- 
fionest men, who had combined to cheat the worl4 
into a. belief of what had never happened, iqtp 
the adoption of a new religion of which they 
themselves were to be the principal promoters? 
Would they have ever told to the world circum** 
stances so disgraceful to their characters, as the 
evangelists have done ? Impostors carefully coiif- 
ceal their ambition, their avarice, thdr cowardice, 
&eir insincerity, their vices and imperfections of 
every kind, and make an ostentatious display dT 
virtues and excellencies which they do not resdly 
possess^ But the evangelists, having no design 
to: deceive, relate, without disguise, facts tending 
to lower their characters in the general estimation 
of mankind. They tell us that there was.a 3tnfe 
among the apostles, which of them should be, the 
greatest; and that, as interested and s^mbitious 
men are wont to do, they had all been very for- 
ward in professing to Jesus their strong attacbf- 
ment to him7--*5 that if they should die with him, 
they would not deny him :" — they then prpcee^d 
to inform us, disgraceful as the account is, that in 
a very few hours after they had made these solemn 
professions, when the moment of peril came, and 
their selfish views were blasted, — " they all foi;- 
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sook him and fled."-rThis humiliatiDg narrative 
is a proof of their veracity as historians^ and their 
conduct on the occasion is highly credible. 

Notwithstanding the long intimacy which the 
apostles of Jesus had enjoyed with him j notwith- 
istanding the distinction with which they had been 
honoured by him, notwithstanding the kno¥^ 
ledge they had of the probity of his manners^ 
of the purity of his doctrines, and of the great- 
ness of bis power in working miracle^; notwith" 
ktanding the promise he had made them of his 
going to prepare a placQ fbr them in his, Father's 
kingdom, of his rising from the dead, of his !«• 
turning to them again, and of his not leaving 
them comfortless; notwithstanding these and 
many other circumstances, sufficient, one might 
at first Wew have imagined, to have generated 
courage, and secured attachment in all his fi^- 
lowers, yet they all abandoned him in his distress 

i ^«< forsook him and fled — ^the shepherd was 

smitten, and the sheep were scattered." 

This conduct was extremely natural. The dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and his apostles especially, ex- 
pected that their Master would become a great 
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tempfors^i pyriuce^aud tha^t they wete tq piartijci- 
pate in the power, wealth, and honour, whiclk 
he would at length attain. But wbep thej saw 
him seized by his enemies, and dragged as a 
malei&ctor before the great council of the nation, 
they not only gave up their h6pes of advance* 
ment, but were alarmed foK their own personal 
safety; they yielded to fears inseparable from 
humanity, and which are seldom overcome^ ex- 
cept by persons impressed, with high nojtions of 
honcmrable reputatic^i. This, conduct of tbe 
apostles is SQ entirely conformable to what we 
every day observe, that it forces, as it were, our 
afi»3ent: to the trutb of the narration. When the 
founder of a sect in rehgion> or the leader pf a 
&ction in the state» happens to &11 into disgracet 
bis adherents presently begin to be shy of bis 
acquaintance ; and if he happens not merely t<^ 
fall into disgrace,. but to be arrested as a pesti- 
lent disturber of the public peace, then do they 
begin to avoid him, and if they cannot escape 
the suspicion of being known to him, they b^ 
gin, especially if they be men of low education, 
to lie and to swear, as Peter did, that they know 
not the man, never had communication or cosb- 
- nection with him* . 
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' Compare this selfishness and .cowardice of the 
apostles with the courage and disinterestedness 
which soon after adorned their character, and try 
if you can discover any sufficient reason for so 
remarkable a change of conduct and principle. 

Did Rlate, repenting of his wickedness, ex- 
tend the protection of the civil power to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus, whom, contrary to all the rules 
of civil justice, he bad condemned to deaths 
&ough he confessed that he found no cause of 
death in him ? No, we hear nothing of the re- 
pentance of Pilate. — Did the chief priests and 
elders of the Jewish people, repenting of the 
premeditated malice by which they had sought 
the life of Jesus, by which they had bribed Judas 
to betray innocent blood, by which they had in- 
timidated Pilate to crucify a just person ; did 
these men, struck with remorse, encourage the 
apostles to adhere to their crucified Master? 
No, these men retained their malice after the 
object of it was removed, they persecuted the 
apostles for preaching in the name of Jesus.— 
Did the multitude, who a few days before his trial 
had ushered Jesus into Jerusalem with triumphant 
acclamations of applause ; who, at the time <rf 
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his trial, as if drunk vfilk fury, bad crl^d out, 
t'^ Crucify him, crucify him, his blood be. ou us 
and our children;" did this multitude (as is nM 
unusual with multitudes to do) once more change 
their mind, and undertake the defence of thq fol- 
lowers of that man, whom in their phrenisy they 
had murdered ? No, we read nothing of the mul- 
titude becoming supporters of the apostles^ till 
jthe wonders and signs which were done by tbem^ 
brought fear on every soul; the support of the 
multitude was subsequent to the preaching of 
Peter and the apostles, it could not therefore 
have been the cause of their courage. — ^Joseph 
of Arimathea was a disciple of Christ, and a rich 
man ; Nicodemiis was. a disciple of Christ, and 
« powerful man, for he was a rule? of the Jews; 
did these, or any other men by their wealth or 
authority, inspire the apostles with fortitude to 
£ice their enemies, and the enemies of their cru> 
cified Lord ? No, nothing of this kind, but the 
contrary of it appears in:. the history; for it ap. 
pears that the disct|ies» on the day of the remi''- 
rection, and for .SMiedayaafterwards, weresa 
full of apptehension^.that they assembled prii- 
vately9 with the ddor of their apartment sbot^ 
for fear of the Jews. What was it then: that 
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caused the apostles to chaiige their cowardice 
into courage, their desertion into attachment, 
their aim at wordly advancement into a volun- 
taty surrender of every worldly comfort, into a 
patient submission to every evil which could 
afflict human nature ? "What, but the conviction 
that their Lord was risen from the dead ? This 
is a cause adequate to the effect ; it is a misuse 
of tiiHe, and a perversion of talents, to seek for 
any other. This conduct of the apostles before 
and after the resurrection of their Lord, is a 
istrong argument in support of the truth of our 
holy religion. 

Let us consider more particularly the accoufit 
whkfa is given of their conduct* After the cru-, 
cifiift>n of JeBus, thie apostles were obliged to 
stay at Jerusalem at least a week, that they 
might keep tiie passov^r according to the law ; 
duirilQg this period Jesus appeared ItWice to them, 
when ^y wete assembled toget^^r. After liie 
feaat wak ended, tbey retiirhed to their native 
conotfy^ Galilee ; and Jiesusrappeared to th^n, 
at the phce iiehad bdbre appointed ; it is pro^ 
bafafte that lie shewied 4ilmseif fre^eiktly to Itbem 
in that cotrntryi for He was sien off liiem foit^ 
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days^ speaking of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God. On the ^pprpach of the fea^t 
of Pentecost, or the feast of weeks, which, tfCr 
cording to the law, was to be kept at Jerusalem 
by all the Jews, fifty days after the celebration 
of the passover, the apostles went from Xjalilee 
to Jerusalem ; and there they were ajgaip met by 
their Master ; who commanded them to stay at 
Jerusalem, till they were endued with powear 
from on high, till they wei*e baptised by. the Holy 
Ghost, which he assured them they would be in 
a little time«^ He gave them also thdr commis* 
aoor— " Ye shall xeceive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in ail 
Judea, and in Samaria, and uato the uttergio^ 
parts of the earth. — And when he had ^okei^ 
^ese things, while they beheld, he was takien up, 
and a cloud received him out of their sigbt«'f-r«^ 
Jl few days after this, they wsere alLfilled with the 
Holy Ghosty and .enabled to speak a variety pf 
laaguages which they |iad never learned, and to 
^feiikr miracles surpassing all hutqan powen 

' IMbfw suppoBing the Scripture account of the 
rerarrectian of Jesus ; of his frequently appear- 

F F 2 
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irig to his disciples after his resurrection ; of his 
instructing them in the nature of his kingdom j 
ofhis giving them a commission to bear witness 
concerning him to all the world ; of his ascend- 
ing into heaven while they looked on him; ofhis 
sending the Holy Ghost, by which they were 
enabled to speak with tongues, and to work mi- 
racTes; supposing these things to have really 
happened, what conduct would yoii have expect- 
ed from the apostles? Precisely that which they 
adopted. They no longer denied their Master, 
no longi^r shut themselves up in secret, no longer 
feared the Jewi^ rulers, no longer, disputed 
amongst themselves which of them should have 
the first place in the kingdom of Christ ; but 
relinquishing all earthly comfort, setting at defi- 
ance all opposition, braving all persedition, they 
. went through the world executing the commis- 
sibn they had received, eveiy where maintaining 
— that Jesus of Nazareth, whilst he was alive, 
was a man proved to be from God, by miracles 
which God did by him ; that God raised him 
from the dead; that afiter his resurrection they 
frequently conversed with him; that they saw 
hitii ascend into heaven ; and that (hey received 
from him the power of speaking with tongues, 
and of working miracles* 
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Had Jesus Christ never risen from the dead, 
Christianity would, probablyj never have been 
extended beyond the limits of Judea. His dis- 
ciples might have acquired a peculiar denomina- 
tion, and would certainly have esteemed him a 
great prophet : but not the prophet, not the 
Messiah, whom they expected to come into the 
world. In the interval between his death and 
his resurrection, the minds of his apostles were 
perplexed with doubts concerning his being the 
person who was to restore Israel. They were so 
backward in crediting the reports which were 
brought to them of his resurrection, that it is evi- 
dent, they either did not believe, or, in the tu- 
mult of their grief, did not advert to what he had 
told them of his rising again the third day ; and 
it is very probable that, if he had not risen from 
the dead, hii& disciples would have contented 
themselves with reverencing, in secret, the me- 
mory of their Master; they could not have 
doubted concerning the reality of the miracles 
which they had seen him perform; but they 
would neither have had the courage to attempt . 
the conversion of the world to a dead man, nor 
the means to effect it. 
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History affords many instances of men who 
have sustained with fortitude the greatest perse- 
cutions in support of opinions perfectly errone- 
ous, as well as in support of those which Are 
founded in tnith. A Jew will sooner be tortured 
by the inquisition, and burned at the stake, than 
be will acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, A 
Christian will suffer martyrdom, sooiier than he 
will deny that Jesus is the Messiah. A Maho- 
metan will sooner be put to death, than he will 
own Mahomet to have been an impostor ; and 
both Jews and Christians will suffer any persecu- 
tion sooner than they will acknowledge him to 
have been a prophet sent from God. It is not 
only in these great points that huiifiah fortitude 
triumphs over pain and death ; but there is no 
Christian sect which cannot boast of numbers 
who would seal, I do not say, the trofth, but their 
opinion of the truth, with their blood. Servetus 
Was burned to death, because he woiild not pro- 
fess, that he believed Christ to hie tbe eternaiSon 
of God, though, in the midst of the flanies, he 
^fofessied that Christ was the Sbii of thfe eternal 
<}od : — and Calvin would have suffered the death 
which he made Servetus suffer, sooner thati he 
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would have ackopwledged, that Christ was not 
the eternal S(m of the eternal God.-rWe learn 
from the history of' fanaticism and superstition, 
that men Jiave di^d martyrs to opinions unintel- 
ligible, absurd) iEx;imaral, impious. All this may 
be allowed, but the inference^ which is generally 
drawn by sceptical men from ^uch observations, 
cannot the allowed; the inference is this — that 
the fortitude of the apostles, in sustaining perse- 
cution, is no proof of the truth of the Christian 
religion, inasmuch as an equal degree of &rti« 
tude has o£ken been .displayed by other men in 
support of opinions evidently not true.-7-Ti|is 
inference cannot be allowed, for this xeason— 
that an .essential difference is to be made between 
him who dies in attestation of a matter of fact, 
and him who dies in attestation of t^n opinion. 
The apostles di^ in attestation of their having 
seen Jesus work miracles, whilst he was aKve ; 
and.of their having coaversed wit[i ihim afi»r liis 
resurrection from. the. dead. Sliese aie not ab- 
struse opinions, isutithings which either did, or 
did not .happen; any man is competent to say 
whether \ie saw them happen ^or notf and4he 
apostles died in maintaining that they did see 
(hem happen : tjiey Z^were eye*witnesses of his 
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majesty.? The Christian martyrs who bad never 
seen Jesus, nor been eye-witnesses of any mira* 
cles wrought by him, or by others in his name, 
but who died, rather than they would abandon 
the belief which they had adopted, contributed 
by their constancy to the propagation of the 
Christian religion ; but they did not establish its 
truth in the same way that the apostles did« 

. The Chiistians of the present age are strong 
in opinion, that Jesus was.raised from the dead — 
^ the Jews, and unbelievers of the present age, are 
strong in opinion, that Jesus was not raised from 
the dead. Christians and Jews, of all preceding 
ages, till we come to the very time when this great 
event — the resurrection of Jesus—either did or 
did not happen, have been uniform in their^e- 
spective opinions, and both, are now ready to shed 
their blood in support of them ; there is no by* 
pocrisy in the profession of either; what reason 
then has an impartial. inquirer after truth to. cre- 
dit the Christian rather than the Jew ? — He has 
this reason ; the groundwoiic of the belief of the 
Christian^ is a matter of fact attested by eye-wit- 
nesses ; but the groundwork of the belief of the 
Jew, is an assertion destitute of proof. The Jews, 
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who lived at the time when Jesus either did or 
did not rise fro|n the dead, found the sepulchre, 
in which his body had been laid, empty. The 
sepulchre might have become empty two ways, 
either by the body having been rai&ed from the 
dead, or by its having been taken away. The 
Jews asserted that it was taken away by bis dis- 
ciples, but they gave no proof of their assertion j 
tliey neither pretended to have seen it taken 
away, nor to have seen it after it had been tfijfjsa 
away. The apostles, also found the sepulchre 
empty, but they did not, from that circumstance, 
assert, that Jesus was risen from the dead} no, 
they. asserted that they had seen him, handled 
him, e^ten with him, conversed with him, not only 
once, but often, and in different places,^ after bis 
resurrection from the dead. .Now, no one, who 
understands the nature pf evidence, can hesitate 
in pronouncing, that the belief of the Christians 
of the present age, when traced back, to its ori- 
gin, is founded on a rock, on the testimony of 
eye-witnesses to a matter of fact; whilst that of 
the Jews is founded on an assertion of: their an- 
cestors not only destitute of proof, but utterly 
iocredible, as might easily be shewn from an ex* 
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aminatioti of the circumstances attending tlie 
crucifixion and intermeat of Jesus. 

Had the chief priests reported, that, in conse* 
s quence of th^ precautions they had taken, the 
body of Jesus was on the third day after the cru« 
cifiidon fouod in the sepulchre; and had the 
Upofirtles reported, that on the iMrd day the body 
was not Ibund in the sepulchre, and said no more 
trpeBthe subject ; the Christians and Jews of 
succeeding ages might, with some appearance of 
reason, have <iisputed <3onceming the degree of 
credit due to the iestinMiiy of their resp^iive 
progenitors. Yet even on ihis supposition, the 
Christian would have liad a better fbund^^tion 
for his belief, (iian the Jew could lay claim to; 
for thfe predecessors ^ the Christian sacrificed 
flieir lives in support of their testimony, but the 
predecessors of the Jew gave no such pim^ of 
thdr aneerity and truth. 

1%e sum of vAmt has been said ^^rnounts to 
this— *we have as great, »ifnot greater reason ;to 
believe, Ihat iheftiistwy off the (tile, death, and 
resurrection of Jesns <dhr»st, ^ related in tthe 
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New l*estament, is a genuine and authentic his- 
tory, as we have to believe in the genuineness and 
authenticity of any other ancient book — ^wehave 
no evidence, external or internal, to induce us to 
conclude, that the apostles had either ability or 
motive to introduce and propagate an imposture. 
The selfishness, ambition^ and cowafxiice of the 
apostles, shewn during the life, and at the death 
of Jesus, are perfectly natural and credible ; and 
when contrasted wi^ their subsequent disinter- 
estedness, humility, and fortitude, afford an ex- 
ceeding strong proof, both of the general veracity 
of the evangelic as historians, and iof the ftdt 
of the resoFrection of Jesus, as a cause afftd^ate 
to tjhe .production of so ^eat, and Mb^wise 
utiacGountafale chamge in tbe»r chas^tei* and 
conduct. 
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EEVEBEKD BRETHREN^ 

The pleasure vhich I expeHence in meethigyou 
on such occasions as the present, is always ac- 
companied with some degree of anxiety. lam 
fearfiil^ lest I should have nothing to produce to 
you worthy of your attention, as scholars and 
divines ; and I think too well of your general 
good conduct, in the discharge of your parochial 
duties, to employ the time in reprehending you 
for faults, which probably do not exist; or in 
cautioning you against errors, to which you pro- 
bably are not prone. 

On a former occasion I took the liberty of 
giving you my advice, on the necessity of your 
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thoroughly examiniiig the foundation on which 
your faith, as Christians, is built j and I, at this 
time, repeat the advice with great earnestness 
and sincerity. An attack has been openly madei 
in a foreign country, and is secretly carrying on 
in our own ; not on modes of worship or chlirch 
discipline; not on disputable articles of fitith; 
not on any of the out-works of Christianity, but 
on the citadel itself. We know, indeed, that 
this citadel is founded on a rock, which no. hu- 
man force can subvert j yet we are placed in it 
as sentinels, to detect the artifice of those who 
covertly undermine, and to repel the aggression 
of those who openly assail it j and.we kpow.the 
punishment which awaits soldiers sleeping on 
their post. 

There have been men in iformer dges,. and 
there are not a few. in our own, who tiiink. and 
speak of the clergy, as destitute either of undearr 
standing, or. honie9ty } who represent them as 
interested in the support of a superstition j and 
ready, at all times, to sacrifice their probity as . 
men, on the altar of professional hypocrisy ; who 
stigmatize them as the protectors 9f ign^iraqce, 
and the persecutors of science. A philosopher. 
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Hays HehetiuSj has for his enemies, the bonzes, 
tiie dervises, the bratnins, the ministers of every 
religion in the world. Let us forgive these phi- 
losophers, whether foreign or domestic, thia 
wroag ; but, let ns at the «ame time, beg IJiem to 
confso^r — that we, as well as the/, are sulgects of 
a free state, in which the road to wealtih and dis- 
tinction 18 open to every man of ability; and 
more open, perhaps, to men of ability in other 
(Arofe^ions, dlian in that of the chuFch— ^hat we, 
9M well as they, enjoy talents from the gift of 
God, and have been as sedulous as themselves, 
(«peftlaiBg withoutiarrogance) in the improvement 
of them» Are they matbematiciaQS, natural philo- 
Mphers, metaphysicians, logicians, classical scho* 
lars ? So are we. — I speak not of individu^s, 
much less of myself, but of the great body of 
the BiStiA ^lei^» iThere is not aaingk branch 
df knowledge, in wfa^hUie clergy ^irenot equal, 
alC'leflist, to thosfe '^4io injuriously impute tothem 
4he ^Msness of ignorance in bdievii^ an impos- 
tofe^r l&e more deeding and iagitioua infamy 
<tf lOk^pcMting what they do not believe. 

^ftiis-true^ tlat law)!e)te, physicians, Mldi^^, 
tnientii every pr<^ssi0ii| ^e ment t(» require a 
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partiality for that in which i6ey ha^e befen edua- 
cated; and, by the almost irrei^isdble ibcee o£ ^ 
habit, think more highly of its excellenciei^ and 
are disposed to defend its defects vriih mom per- 
tinacity than reason will allow. J£ a prepossess* 
sion of this kind i^ould be observabte la tli« pro»> 
fessors of Christianity^ or in the advocates fiir any 
particular system of Christianity, a candid mind 
would be ready rather to apologize for the'in£n> 
ittity, than to condemn it, as springing ftom.a 
corrupted source of interest or ambitioa* Yfiat 
interest can an Unitarian or an Arian have ia 
dissenting from the faith esteemed orthodox ? If 
either, or both of them are in an errar^ may the 
mercy of God forgive them! but let not tfaaun^* 
merciRiL judgment of iman condekna tfaem^^t^ 
Wbat inter^t can ^ deist ^ upright jnerafe (aiid 
there vtre nofny etdch) irave in ct)ntendi»g^/tfaat 
ike Su{^ei»e B^ggave no hw to Mbi^sy no 
pevttatioh of ins wtil totmonkind by JtsUffCfamt^ 
but that lllosefi^s{ndttet)rifph^^^^ ttmt Mtia^ixi 
' l^tt apdstl^ ^weie ^e Confliciu% Aikmiritcli^ 
^UM^, liiiikMfd^md liifeic flcveral Mtfo cMteo ^ 
* ^bM tbe^>p»ifWhddd4o4>di«9>ine»^ 
iMUi' im. tbu^hsfiif«d4d tfafett^ I We^lieiwi r tM 
!Ae>&viiiei!iisnod£^<>Pl^es and otf^Jums mof 
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be established, and that they have been repeat- 
edly established, by arguments, which are utterly 
inapplicable to every other religion which bath 
takenplace among mankind ; but we do not take 
upon us to anathematize, with fiery zeal, ievery 
one who. does not believe as we do; we pray for 
hisconversioa to what we esteem the truth, and 
we request him to admit, that the sincerity, of 
our. belief in Christianity is as great as that of 
his unbelieff if he thinks otherwise of us^. he 
thinks amiss ; if he speaks otherwise, he becomes 
a* calumniator. 

This moderation, which, on all occasions, I 
recommend as proper for us to observe towards 
those who differ from us, either partially, or 
wholly, and which, in return, we have a r%ht 
to expect from thetn, is not to be interpreted into 
an indifference either towards Christianity in ge- 
n^, or towards ihai particular mode of It which 
is ests^lished in these kingdoms. The church 
of Ellwand may be maintained,, and it is pur duty 
to maintAin it, with zeal r^ulated .by ck^ty^ 
agiEunst allits cQecaies, till they have canviii^ced 
us,i that a less defective syBtem of dpctrin^ wor- 
sbip, and discipline, might be peaiceably intrpr 
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duced in its stead ; and this, if we may judge 
from what we have read of former times, or ob- 
served of our own, the opposers of the establish- 
ment will not be able speedily to accomplish. 

He who wishes to repair an ancient fortress, 
when he sees it attacked by a thousand enemies, 
disfigured by the rubbish of a thousand ages, 
cannot, without great injustice, be ranked with 
those who labour to overturn it. 

Nor is the defence of the Christian religion* 
abandoned, when we allow unbelievers the fult 
^berty of producing all the arguments they can 
in support of their infidelity. Our liberality in 
this respect proceeds not from any supineness,' 
or inattention towards what we esteem of inesti- 
mable value, but'from a total dislike of dogma- 
tism and intolerance ;-r-principles ill comporting' 
with^ the weakness of human understanding, and 
yiith the benignity of the Christian religion ; and 
from a strong persuasion that the result of the 
most critical scrutiny into the foundations of <Mir' 
fitith will be a confirmation of its truth. The» 
time, I think, is approaiching.» or is already come,' 
when Christianity jvrilL' otidergo ^a more severe 

G Q 
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investigation i^m it hds ever yet done* Aly esc^ 
pectatioB, aa to the issue, is this-^tbat CaJthoUc 
countries will beco^me Prote^taBt, and that Pro- 
testant countFies: wiH aiim% a;farther reformatioa.. 
— In expressing this expectation, \vhich I am far 
from having the vanity to propose with oracular 
confidence, I m^y pos^iMy incur the cea^udre of 
^ome^ Viiiho think that FrQttf^ataaym, asestabJi^f* 
ed in Germany f in SwiizerJaitd, in Scotland, m 
England, is, in all these, and in othei* coontrieSy 
so perfect a system of Christianity, that it is in- 
capable (^ aniy amendmmi ioLmj of thenK. If 
thja should be tliei case^ I must, console myself 
mtk reflecting, that th^ greatest men could not, 
in their day, escape unmerited calumny. Eveiy^ 
age has bad its Sachevereirs, its Hicke^ and its 
CbendL^s ; who, with t&e bitterness- of tfaeologiw 
cal odi&m, sharpened:by paiiy rancomv have not) 
scrupled ta break tiie bonds; ofChrastian charity* 
Hoadly was called adiase^iter, ChiMingworth a 
Sodnian, and Tillotsonbotb SociniaDand^Ui^j^ti^ 
and sdl of them expierienced this obloquy^ &mv 
coBtemporaiy zealots,. oi3i aocotmtof the Bbem^ 
lity 6f tiieir sefitilnents^ on^acoount of th^firen^ 
deavourifag to> rendex Christiapdty oipre raticttfuS 
than it was. in. cartaihipointsfgeneviiiiy^steemedr 
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to bef. i had certainly rather submit to iittp'otl- 
tit)ns,\frhich even these great men eoutd not avoid, ' 
than b^ celebrated as the mightiest ehampioii of* 
the church on the system of iritoleranfce', or the 
ntost orthodox contender for the faith on the 
system of'thdse who maintain, thit our first i^e^ * 
fdntttgrs have left us no I'oofn for improvement' in ' 
seriptural learning. With whsttever as^nratice' 
other men m^iy be persuaded^' th^t they Have- 
attained certain knowledgfe t>f the truth of all 
Christian doctrines; with whatever zeal, incbn-* 
sequence of that persuasion, they may foster, thie 
seed^ of perseciitid'n, I confess that there?' aref ' 
many points in theblogy on which I feel myself ^ 
disjposed to adopt an expression of- St. Austin, ' 
when he is stating the tKffererit way^, in which ♦ 
he conjectures that original sin may have be6ri 
propagated firbtii parents to childretr^quid autdnt 
horum sit *veturh libentius disco, quum dico, ne 
audeam docere qmd nescio. 

Herodotus ' teHs u^, that Darius asked some of 
tM Greekij, what sum of money he should* give 
tfirem taeat the bodies of their deceased ^parents, 
aftet the itaaiiner of the Indians. Upon their isei- ' 
fiisal to comply on any consideratibil, hife asked" 
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some of the Indians, who were accustomed to eat 
the bodies of their parents, what sum they would 
take to burn the bodies of their parents after tlie 
Grecian manner : but they, setting up a general 
outcry, desired the king to have better thoughts 
of them. Thus it is in religion, every man is 
attached to the mode of worship, and the system 
of doctrines, to which he has been accustomed, 
and he looks upon other modes, and other doc- 
trines> as bordering on impiety. This disposition 
is so general, that it may be considered as natu- 
ral; yet, like many other natural propensities, 
it may be corrected : it is an evil which may be 
overcome by good sense. I call it an evil, be- 
cause it misleads the judgment, and subjects men 
to the tyranny of prejudice. It was a prejudice 
of this sort which made St. Paul a persecutor of 
Jesus ; which made the Jews persecutors of the 
Christians, which made the heathens persecutors 
of both Jews and Christians : and which has, at 
times, rendered the different denominations of 
Christians in this country, and in all other parts of 
Christendom, persecutors of each other. There 
can be no question that it is the duty of all men to 
oppose reason to prejudice; but, unluckily, every 
man tliinks that he does so; he mistakes his own 
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conclusions for truths, which ought not to be 
disputed, and which cannot be illustrated ; apd 
«very argument tending to subvert them is re- 
jected without examination. This perversion of 
the understanding is a great reproach to men of 
education and learning; we may lament it and 
excuse it. in the bulk; of mankind, who, letting 
their reason lie without exercise, go, on most oc- 
casions, in matters of opinion, not in the way in 
which they pught togo,.bat in that in whictvthey 
have gone before. But in men habituated to the 
cultivation of their faculties, and to impartial in* 
vestigation in other branches of knowledge, this 
prepossession. in religion, the most important of 
all branches, is wholly reprehensible. 

The great disputes which at present agitate 
Europe, respect the first principle of: natural re- 
ligion, and the truth of all revealed religion. The 
first principle of natural religion is — ^tfae existence 
of a God, the maker, the preserver, and the mo- 
ral governor of the universe* No created being 
can comprehend the essence of the divine nature, 
much less is it in. the power; of man to do it ; 
but to, deny the existence of a God, is such a 
degre!e^of insanity, as few^men iaany agd have 
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fallen lotx);. and those who have faliea into it, 
have been deservedly lodged iipon as daDge)*ous 
prodigies in nature, 

Protagoras^ a philQ^opher of antiquity, we a^e 
told by CkerOy began a work wiih saying*^^ 
** Whether there are gods, or ^whether, there are 
Bone, I have nothing certain to deliver on the 
subject/' The Athenians, fired with indignation 
at this daring declaration of the sophistTs scepti'^ 
Cism, banished him from their city and territory, 
and burned bis bopk before a public assembly 
of the people. In our days, a philosopher has 
jbeien heavd to exclaim, in, a scdemn ccm^i^tion 
pf his countrymen, " I am an athdi^f Far from 
resenting this public avowal of his impiety, his 
'countryiaen qaUcd out, ^, What ist Aat to us? 
you are an honest map/^ I do not deny tlo^e pos- 
sibility of an at}3:eist being an honest jnan-^ 
Spimza is said io have been one^^aqd I a^n an 
enemy to ev^ry degree lof persectstionfQropimoa; 
but surelyr the peoples of Athens manifested,, on a 
.srmilar tDtecasiem, nob oufy nipice pkiky, \mt infir 
jtttely mdne political wififdomi, Uian the people of 
.Paris«r-lbr there has ysel been no instance in the 
ypiid^ pf a 8tat& subsisting* without religioB. 



X^tkink it mmeceimTy.io enter itito any la* 
bonred proof of the, B^g and i^ovkktibe 6{ 
God hshu thi6>ddieno6; it is knowd, I pre* 
suDM^ to every one of yob, toy bfiethren; that 
Uie existeiw? of a Sapopeili^ Bei&^may be esta- 
l)}ish^ liiom &Tee diW^tetA ddutc^s df argamto'- 
tation — ^fMinainetaphysica) (son^idebitioa ofthd 
absurdity of an inflate 'series of d<ependent beingd 
-«^iroiii tj^ecoatemplation df the order and beaUty 
of tke univei^&*-^fxl fit^m the consent <^ ail na* 
tions } vAAoh condent ha^ be^ derive by tra« 
dition £rom pur fltdt parentsw Many 'writers^ to- 
cient Knd iQoderi^ have maintained^ that the idea 
of Gpod ^as implanted in our nature ^ they were 
driveb to t^is eicpedieUt^ which Mr^ Lodke has 
shewn to have no foundation^ from their not 
havii^ been able o^rwise to account fbJr that 
iim;vers^<ionMnt) whicli prevailed not amongtit 
the learned only^ but ^woligst the ^t^l^nsedpatt 
o£9Miiikind,oonoorning the Beiug^^fkOdd^ H«d 
tfa^ beeliitc^uji^Med with, or pi^^riy eonfilderM 
ikemiltkiig» of Mii^y^f^^^ tihe 

gtwtl&eility With Wfriiili^kA6Wte^e6f the cre« 
atioity mA of the ei^iteAee of €rdd$ liftgbt have 
been dysemkiteted (l^oug^t tho^wotrld^ by the 
deeeendbnts t^N^ah. ' AU B^ankind are sptung 
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from a common iitock» and all have retained,' as 
might have b^n. expected^ some knowledge of 
the cause of tbeir eon^moa origin. There was a 
time when I tiras fopd of .metaphyseal idquiries 
into the nature of the Supreme Being, and much 
delighted with, the vforks of CudworAf Kmg^ 
Clarke^ Leibnitz^ and other acute reasoners on 
the subject ; but I, have long thought that ^e 
motions of the heavenly bodies, the propagation 
and growth of animals and plants, the ^cultiies 
of the human mind, and even the ability of mov- 
ing my hand up and down, by a simple volition, 
afford, when deliberately reflected on, more con- 
vincing arguments against atheism, than all the 
recondite lupubrati6ns of the most profound phi^ 
losophers* In a word, the argument for the ex- 
istence of Gfod, whiph is drawn from the contm-: 
{Nation of nfktuje, is so clear and so strong, thafa. 
the most ignwant can comprdiend it, and the 
most learned i^nnpt invent a better. This argii-^ 
ment is so obvious to a th^king mind^ that 1 
suspect . th^ accuraf^y of Gcero^s informatiQD, 
when be, tells ^s that Awu^orus was the fir8t» 
who taught that. th^ universe was iSurmed by to; 
intelligent mind, distinct from matter. He hifti- 
self, indeed) gives rea^n foi; this suspieipiH wbc^ 
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he observes, that Tholes^ the predecessor o^Anax^ 
agoTa$^ maintained (probably from some tradition 
concerning the creationx) that God was that mrad 
which Ibritied all things out of water. I will 
conclude thid head with a passage from CAa^rc^tVs 
travels into Pirsiay as cited hy Fabricius; it may 
be better remembered, as an ailment against 
atheism, than a more acute disquisition would be. 

The Mahometans, says this author, have in-» 
vented many iabuious accounts concerning the 
prophets and the patiiarchs of the Old Testa* 
ment; amongst the rest, they tell us — ^th^t Moses 
having preached a long time to kitig I%araoh,who 
WAS an atheist and a tyrant, on die existence of 
one eternal God, and on the creation of the world, 
and finding that ne made no impression either 
upon Fhataoh or his courtiers; ordered a fine 
psdace to be erected privately, at a considerable 
distance from a country rehsidence of the king. 
It happened that the king, as he was hunting, 
saw tl^ palace, and inquired by whom it had 
been built. None of his followers could giie him 
any information } af length Moses came forward, 
flind said to him«-^diat the palace must ceriaiiily 
have built itself. ' The king fell a laughing at his 
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absurdity^ teUing him iduit it wa^ a pretty thing 
fi)r a maoy who called himself a prophet, tP ^y 
that jsuch a palace bad built itself in tb0 middle 
of a desert* Moaes interrupted him .with s^ing^ 
^< You think it a strange esctravagtoce to a&m, 
that this palace built itself, the thing being im- 
possible i and yet you believe that the world made 
itsel£ If this fine palace, which is but an atom 
in comparison, could not spring from itself in this 
desert, hqw much more impossible is it that this 
world, so solid, so great, so admirable in all its 
parts, could be made by itsdif, and that it should 
not, on the contrary, be the work of an Arcdiittct 
wise and powerful!'' The king wiis convinced, 
and worshipped God, as Moses had instructed 
bitn^to do. There is much good s^nse in this 
£ihle, and ita substance is thus expressed by.Gi^ 
oero-^quod si mundwn efficere p^^est concursus 
atomorum^ curparticum^ cur tMtpbmj dwr dmrnm^ 
cur urbem non pdtesti 

Whsen we . speak concerning the ' trutli of re^ 
uealed ^religion, we include not only the oedtaiBty 
of the ^iviiui missions of Mos^s and of Jeaua, 
but the n^ore of ihq several doctiincs promn^ 
gated ^. l^eni to mai)kiiiid# Now yoa nisly ask 
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me J what these doctrines are? I kdow what they 
are to me; but, pretending to no degree of in- 
fiilUbility, I think it safer to tdl you whecethey 
are contained, than what they are. Thqy are 
contained in the Kble; and if, in <^e reading df 
diat book, your sentiments concerning the doc* 
trines of Christianity should be different from 
those of your neighbour, or fix>]n those of the 
church, be persuaded on your part, that in&Uibi- 
lity appertains as little to you, as it does to the 
church of which you su'e a member, or to any 
individual who dilfers from you. Towards the 
church you ought to preserve reverence ^d re* 
spect i and in your public teaching, you ought 
not, whilst you continue a minister in it, to die- 
turb the public peace, by opposition to its doc- 
trines; mid towards individuals dP whatever^ de- 
nomination of Christians they may be, who di& 
fer from you, you ought to preserve charity of 
thought, dnd courtesy <rf conduct; md if you do 
this, your discordance of opinicm will be attended 
^itb no miscibiefpubBc or private. ' 

Many learned men bav6 bestowed miieh uselesk 
iab^ur in defining, what are the fundamenftaf i^ 
rities<>ftheChristifiiFrel^ion; useless lesteHfm 
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ity because the same things are not fundamental 
to all men, and there is no infallible judge of 
controversy to settle the disputes which may arise. 
A. papist believes the doctrines of transubstantia- 
tion, of worshipping of images, of invocation of 
saints, of purgatory, of the insaJvability (if the 
word may be admitted) of heretics, and of the 
infallibility of popes, councils, and churches, to 
be fundamental doctrines: — aprotestant does not 
believe any of these doctrines to be fundamental. 
Protestants differ from each other in their senti- 
ments concernijig the euchatist, coucerning the 
Trinity, concerning satisfaction, original sin, and 
personfd predestination; — \mt the wisest amongst 
them do not esteem aify particuli^ opinion coo- 
cerning any of these points, to be so fundamen- 
tally right, that salvation will not belong to those 
who think otherwise. 

Pers(^9l predestination appears to many to be 
a doctrine full of impiety and despair. They 
think it impious, as it represents God to be a blind 
or malignant being^-^blind, if he dooms a man 
to eternal destruction without knowing whether 
he will do good or evil; and malignant, ii^ know- 
i<ig» he makes no distinction, in his decrees, bee 
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tweeq them who obey and them i^ho disobey tmn. 
They think k a doctrine pregnant with despair — 
foir now to be persuaded that you are inevitabjy . 
doomed to everlasting punishment, that no future 
rectitude of conduct, no penitence for what is past, 
no supplication, no intercession, nothing which 
can be done by yourself, or by any other for you, 
can in the least avail to the altering of youf £i£e; 
wh&t is this, say they, but to overwhelm the soul 
with the blackness of despondent horror ? Is it 
not, they ask, a more impious doctrine than that 
of Epicurus? for that represented God as not 
troubling himself in the government of tbe world, 
as making no distinction between the righteous 
and the wicked, as sufifering both to die and be- 
come extinct; but this represents him, as con- 
signing to everlasting torments, those whom he 
had from all eternity d^terpfiined to condemn.. 
This doctiine, which St. Cfefy5o^/o?w amongst the 
ancients, and :4mtim«« amongst the moderns, re- 
probated as unworthy of God, has been zealously 
maintained by Calvin and St. Austin. In my 
humble judgment, they have donfe great service to 
Christiatiity, who bav^e endeavoured to Aew that 
it is not founded in Scripture. For nothing has 
contributed more t^ the propagation of deisto. 



tbMthe making ddctrined abhorrent from refffsoti/* 
jwrta of tfee ChriitHEm systeift- There may be doc- 
trines above reason ; bat nothing, >;^bich is evi- 
dently contrary to reit»Ofi> can ever b^ justly con- 
sidered a« a paf^tof t^ Gbrifitian dis^nsatioD.-^ 
I ifiiB iiDstaace in another point. 

A deist stumbles at the Very threshold of reli* 
gfOn^ and tamer with scorn and titror from thef 
tenfple ofGod^ tii4!ren be is told th^t he cannot 
enter into it but through the gate Of original shr^ 
as described by FidgenHus^ the disci^lls of St. 
Au^tki. He adttlils otigiHol' sin m a certain seUse^ 
acknowledging fh&t it is not contrai^y to reason,- 
that the whde human racfe should^ fi:om the 
transgression of Adatn^ become i^ubject to labour, 
disease^ and death; but he bidis us combine into 
one idea whatever w^* have read of the Maui- 
cheaxi' doctrine concerning an evil principle^ of 
the sanguinary tenets <^ the worshippers of Mo- 
loch, of tibie cruel superstitions of paganism in 
every age and country; and he defies us to fbrtn 
amy things so hideous to imagination, so repug- 
nant to reiison^ so destructive of every just no- 
tion of a Supreme Beitig, as Ihe doctrine of an 
orthodox Either of ^t (^riatian churchy con* 
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cernifig original sin. The doc±nnesymtheiricirds 
ofFulgentins, ^tSLudBihuB-^rmissimetene^ etnoU 
lafenus dubites^ parvtdos^ sive in uteris mairwnt 
iDi&ere mdpkmt et ibi moiunlury^ me cum da ma^ 
trilfus naiir sine sacramento sancti bapMsmtis de 
hoc seculo transetmt, ignis celemi sempHemo sup^ 
plicia puniendos. — Parent of universal goodi' 
mercifiil Father of thehtiinauracel how hatk the 
benignity of tfaj nature been mis^^r^sonied!-^^ 
horn bath the gO(^l of thy Son bee» misinter-^ 
preted by l&e baming zeal c^ prasumptuoasi 
itianl — I meah not^ on this occasion, to enter into 
the various questions which learned n^n have 
too^ miimtely d&eus&ed^ conearnin]g tii^ lapse of 
oar first pai^ents^ the original rectitude^ and sub- 
sequent depravation of human natore; I simply 
mean to sayy tbafe a {Mropositioni wbich asserts, 
tiiat iniaius dying in4he won^ will be tormented 
in eveik^ng: fire^ on accomnfi of Adam's trans^ 
grtssibn^ is a proposMbn so entirely subversive- 
oi all our natural' ndtions of the justice and 
mercy of tbe Sdpi^emo !@eing) that it ciannofi be* 
admitted^ uhl€s& a passaged in Soriptistd i^ouM bet 
produced, itf whiob it is (Clearly; and in sd many 
words revealed J and 1 am certtiifi^ Ifeat no suisli' 
p^sag^ €&n be produced. 
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The gospel was preached to the poor, to ig- 
norant and unlearned inen; its leading doctrines 
concerning Providence, a resurrection from the 
dead, and a future state of retribution, are so ob- 
yious, that no one who can read the Scriptures, 
can fail to see them. Can it be a matter of sur-* 
prise then, that a reluctance is felt against the 
admission of abstruse doctrines, which require 
the subtlety of argute logic, and scholastic dis- 
quisition, to ddscover and etiforce them ? When 
men are desirous' of forming systems, they are 
apt to collect together a number of texts, which, 
being taken as abstract propositions, seem to 
establish the pointy but which, when interpreted 
by the context, appear to have no relation to it. 
There is no greater source of error than this 
practice; it has prefvailed in the Christian church 
from the earliest ages, and it still prevails. We 
awe to it the corruptions of popei*y, aiid that in* 
finity of heresies, which hftve so much debased 
thesimfdicity of gospel-truth, aftd driven so many 
meu of sense from embracing Christianity. I am 
far frdm eonydering unbelievers as devoid of abi- 
lity, or of integrity. I think thqy have not given 
the subject an unprejudiced and. serious examina-. 
tion; and that the principal ipatters to which 
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they object are the doctrines of men, rather jbhan 
the commands of God. Every one who will well 
weigh ^he subject, must perceive the unfairness 
with which men usually proceed^ in forming 
systems in theology, ^ By stringing together de- 
tached sentences, an Ausonius may compel the 
chaste Virgil to furnish materials for an indecent 
poem ; and, from the Bible itself, a system of im- 
piety might, by such means, be extracted. 

But there is no doctrine of our holy religion,, 
which has given greater offence to unbelievers, 
or occasioned greater perplexity to sincere chris- 
tians, than the doctrine of satisfaction. Why 
might not God have restored human kind to the 
immortality wliich was lost by the transgression 
of Adam, without requiring any atonement,^ sa-. 
tisfaction, or price of redemption ? Can the be-, 
nevolent Author of the universe be induced, by 
the death of an innocent beings to bestow a 
blessing dn mankind, which, without such a sacri- 
fice, he would have withheld from them ? Doee^ 
God Almighty, like the demons of pagan super- 
stition, delight in blood ? — These, and innumer- 
able other questions such as these, obtrude them- 
selves on the reluctant minds of pious and think-. 

H H 
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ing men ; and they are the rocks on which impious 
and unthinking men made shipwreck of their 
faith. TTiere is one general answer which may 
be given to them all; and it is an answer in 
which intelligent and sober men will acquiesce — 
our incapacity to comprehend the ways of the 
Almighty, — What mortal knoweth for what we 
are reserved in another world ? Who can describe 
the means requisite for exalting our present hu- 
man nature to that degree of angelic excellence, 
without which it may not be possible for us to 
participate in the joys of heaven ? Who hath 
such an insight into the past, present, and future 
dispensations of God — into the relation which 
this state bears to a future one — into the con- 
nection which the human race may now have, 
though unknown to us, or may hereafter have, 
though it hath not now, with other orders of 
beings, as positively to pronounce, that the blood 
of Christ was not requisite to remove from man- 
kind the consequences of Adam's transgression ? 
We know assuredly, that God delighteth not in 
blood ; that he hath no cruelty, no vengeance, 
no malignity, no infirmity of any passion in his 
nature ; but we do not know, whether the requi- 
sition of an atonement for transgression, may 
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not be an emanation of his infinite mercy ^ rather 
than a demand of his infinite justice. We do not 
know» whether it may not be the very best means 
of preserving the innocence and happiness, not 
only of us, but of all other free and intelli- 
gent beings. We do not know% whether the suf* 
fering of an innocent person may not be produc- 
tive of a degree of good, infinitely surpassing 
fhe evil of such sufferance ; nor whether such a 
qtumtum of good could by any other mean have 
been produced. The death of Christ was volun- 
tary J he laid down his own life, that he might 
give life to all mankind. This, no doubt, was a 
great instance of his love, and is a great motivie 
for our gratitude, and ought to be agre^t ihcen- 
tive to holiness of life, since transgression was 
expiated by so great a sacrifice. But was God 
cruel, unmerciful^ unjust in accepting this va« 
luntary suffering of Christ as an instrument of 
our salvation ? No, certainly j this must not be 
admitted, unless it could be shewn, which never 
can be shewn, that our salvation could have beea 
accomplished, and to the same, extent, by other 
less valuable means-r- unless it could be shewn,: 
whidi never can be shewn, that. more evil thanr 
gotid, either to Christ JbimsKlf; to the \kixv^ i»q9|* 

H H 2 
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or to some other part of God's creation, has 
flowed from the death of Christ. I like not that 
arrogant theology, which presumes to explore 
what angels desire to Idok into, and which, failing 
in its attempt, rejects as absurd what it is not 
able to understand. 

• If God thought fit to accept for our redemp- 
tion any price, there is nothing, that we know of, 
but his own wisdom which could determine what 
price he would accept. Hence I see no difficulty 
in admitting, that the death of an angel, or of a 
mere' man, might have been the price which God 
fixed Upon. The Socinians ccmtend that Christ 
was a man, who had no existence before he was 
bom of Mary j but they seem to me not to draw 
a just consiequence, when from thence they infer^ 
that an atonement could not have been made for 
the sins of mankind by the death of Jesus. The. 
Aridni maintain, that Jesus. had an existence 
before he was born of Mary ^ and there ia lio 
season for thinking, that the dtoth of such a be« 
ing might nxA have made an altonement £>r tke 
siB» of mankind. All depends on the appoint* 
ment of God j and if, instead of the deadi of a 
siiper-a»geiie, of an angdic, or of an human be- 
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ing, God had fixed upon any other iqstrument, 
a& a n^edium of restoring man to immortality^ it 
-would have been highly improper in us to have 
^quarrelled with the mean which his goodness had 
appointed, merely because we could not see how 
it was fitted to attain the end. Ood so loved the 
world J that he gave his only begotten Son^ thativho^ 
soever belieoeth in him should not perish^ hiU have 
everlasting life: — he sent him into the world to be 
a propitiation for our sins; and it is our duty to 
believe that the death of Christ was. the fittest 
ransom which could have been provided for our 
redemption^ though we may not be able, from our 
great ignorance, fully to comprehend its peculiar 
expediency. 

With great humility, and self-abasement, does 
it become us to think and speak of every dispen- 
sation of God ; we cannot fathom the depth of 
his councils, we cannot reach the sublimity of 
his designs, we cannot apprehend the wisdom of 
the means by which he worketh out the happiness 
of the universe. In fine, my brethren, it is our 
duty freely to examine the meaning of the words 
in which God has revealed his will, lest we should 
be led, by the authority of men, to adopt super- 
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stitious opinions as divine truths ; but it is not 
consistent with good sense, to reject every thing 
which we cannot comprehend ; the extent of our 
intellectual capacity is extremely circumscribed, 
and we fall into a dangerous delusion, when we 
afiect to make it commensurate with the wisdom 
of the Almighty ; thinking ourselves to be some- 
things when in fact *we are nothings xve deceive 
ourseheSy and lead others into error. 



THE END. 
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